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NEWCASTLE, 


MY    LORD, 

L  O  QU  E  N  C  E  is  of  fo  much 

— 

Importance  in  the  Senate,  in  the 
Pulpit,  and  at  the  Bar,  that  every 
Attempt  to  facilitate  and  extend  the  Know- 
ledge of  its  Principles  and  Powers,  not  only 
needs  no  Apology,  but  may  hope  for  fome 
Degree  of  Commendation. 

A  z  AN 


DEDICATION. 

AN  Efsay  of  this  Kind,  my  Lord,  I  have 
made;  which,  though  it  may  have  little 
Merit  of  its  own,  yet  is  enriched,  at  no 
fmall  Expence  of  Attention  and  Labour, 
with  fuch  numerous,  and,  if  I  miftake  not, 
appofite  and  elegant  Examples,  from  the 
moft  celebrated  Authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  as  may  fecure  it  a  candid  Recep- 
tion with  all  who  have  a  Tafte  for  the 
Beauties  of  Language  and  Oratory. 

WILL  Your  Grace  be  pleafed  to  accept, 
with  Your  ufual  Condefcenfion  and  Good- 
nefs,  this  fmall  Tribute,  offered  through 
Your  Hands,  to  the  Interefts  of  Learning? 
And  as  You  have  honoured  the  Author 
with  Your  Friendfhip,  may  he  be  allowed 
to  hope,  as  far  as  Your  Grace's  Sentiments 
of  his  Performance  will  permit,  for  the 
Encouragement  of  a  Work,  which  he  flat- 
ters himfelf  is  calculated  to  inveftigate  the 
Sources  of  true  Eloquence,  to  open  the 
Way  to  its  Attainment,  and  to  infpire  and 
imprefs  the  Ideas  of  its  inimitable  Beauties, 

and 
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and  aftonifhing  Influence  upon  the  human 
Mind  ? 

SUCH  Encouragernent,rnyLord, 1  the  ra- 
ther promife  myfelf,  as  I  am  now  addreffing 
the  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF 
CAMBRIDGE  $  a  Character,  which,  while 
it  prefents  You  to  the  World  as  the  Friend 
of  Learning,  as  well  as  the  Patron  of  that 
celebrated  Seat  of  the  Mufes,  will  apologize 
for  my  Ambition  of  honouring  my  Treatife 
with  Your  illuftrious  Name. 

I  MIGHT  here  at  large  recite  Your 
Grace's  unqueftionable  Merits,  and  diftin- 
guifhed  Honours  j  and  particularly,  Your 
uniform  Attachment,  through  a  long  Se- 
ries of  Years,  to  the  Caufe  of  Liberty,  and 
the  Proteftant  Succeilion  in  the  Houfe  of 
HANOVER.  But  thefe  are  Subjects 
which  rather  fall  within  the  Province  of 
an  Hiftorian,  than  a  Writer  on  Rhetoric ; 
and  it  might  be  deemed  an  Inftance  of 
the  Inutility  of  the  Art  I  am  recommend- 
ing, to  apply  the  Powers  of  Oratory  to  a 
A  3  Character 
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Character  fo  well  known  as  Your  Grace's, 
and  which  then  appears  in  its  ftriking 
Luftre,  when  exhibited  in  all  the  Sim- 
plicity of  plain  Narration. 

I  SHALL  only  add,  my  Lord,  that  was 
it  poflible  for  Your  Grace  to  enumerate 
all  Your  Friends,  and  perfe6lly  know  the 
Degrees  of  their  Regard,  You  would  not 
find  one  in  the  vaft  Number,  who  feels  a 
warmer  Zeal  for  Your  Grace's  Honour 
and  Happinefs,  both  in  the  prefent  and 
future  Worlds,  than, 

MY   LORD, 

Tour  GRACED 
Moft  Faithful, 
Obedient^  and 
Humble  Servanf, 


THOMAS  GIBBONS. 


THE 

PREFACE, 


THE  Ingenious  and  Reverend  Mr  ANTHONY 
BLACKWALL  feveral  years  fmce  favoured  the 
world  with  a  Treatife,  intitled,  An  Introduction 
to  the  daffies^  the  fecond  part  of  which  contains  a  Dif- 
fertatioh  on  the  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Rhetoric  ;  and 
fmce  his  publication,  Dr  JOHN  WARD'S  Syftem  of  Ora- 
tory has  been  printed,  in  which  there  is  a  particular  and 
judicious  confideration  of  the  fame  fubjecls. 

But  yet  thefe  Writers  have  not  fo  entirely  gathered 
the  harveft  of  Rhetoric,  as  not  to  leave  behind  them 
large  {heaves,  with  which  a  fucceflbr  might  fill  his 
bofom,  and  confiderably  contribute  to  the  knowledge 
and  entertainment  of  fuch  perfons,  who  may  be  de* 
firous  of  further  acquifitions  from  this  very  valuable 
and  delightful  field  of  polite  literature. 

In  this  fervice  the  Author  of  the  following  flieets  has 
employed  his  attention  and  diligence,  and  has  made  his 
refearches  into  ARISTOTLE,  CICERO,  DIONYSIUS  HA- 
LICARNASSENSIS,  HORACE,  SENECA,  QuiNTILIANT, 
LONGINUS,  HERMOGENES,  DIONYSIUS  PHALEREUS, 
and  TIBERIUS  RHETOR,  among  the  ancients;  and  into 
VIDA,  CAUSSINUS,  GLASSIUS,  Vossius,  FENELON, 
ROLLIN,  TRAPP,  ADDISON,  POPE,  MELMOTH, 
SPENCE,  and  LOWTH,  among  the  moderns. 

To  thefe  Critics  he  has  endeavoured  to  hold  the  burn- 
ing-glafs,  and  collect  the  rays,  which  they  have  feve- 
ral ly  diffu  fed,  that  they  might  (hine  together  in  a  fingla 
yjjhime  upon  the  Tropes  and  Figures  of  Rhetoric. 

A  4  The 


JP    R    E    F    A    C    E. 

The  Author  of  the  enfuing  Trcatife  has  alfo  been 
very  liberal  in  his  quotations  from  the  moft  celebrated 
Writers  both  ancient  and  modern,  of  fuitable,  and,  as 
they  appeared  to  his  judgment,  lively  and  beautiful  ex- 
amples of  the  fevcral  Tropes  and  Figures  upon  which 
he  ruis  treated. 

As  bees,  wide-wand'ring  thro'  the  bloflbm'd  groves, 

Freely  extraft  whatever  fweets  they  find  j 

So  we  each  golden  fentiment  fele&, 

T' enrich  and  dignify  our  humble  page  *. 

If  the  quotations  fhould  feem  profufe,  or  more  than  were 
needful  for  the  Author's  purpofe,  his  apology  muft  be, 
that  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  deny  the  infertion  of appo- 
fite  and  elegant  pafiages  from  Writers  of  the  firft  repu- 
tation j  that  thefe  pafiages  may  enliven,  as  well  as  cm- 
bellifli  his  Work  ;  and  that  young  perfons,  and  efpe-t 
cially  fuch  who  are  candidates  for  the  learned  profeflions, 
may,  by  the  citations  of  fome  of  the  bold  and  animated 
Tropes  and  Figures  from  the  moft  eminent  Authors, 
both  in  profc  and  vcrfc,  catch  fomethmg  of  their  flame, 
or  at  lead  be  allured  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
with  their  Works,  and  efpecially  with  the  Orations  of 
DEMOSTIIENKS  and  CICERO,  thofe  diftinguifhed  mo- 
numents of  tli-r  powers  of  human  genius,  and  which, 
through  all  the  revolutions  of  time,  will  challenge  the 
honours  and  admit  ntion  of  mankind. 

Next  to  the  famous  Orators  repair, 
Tiinfr  undent,  whofr  refiftlcfs  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democratic, 
Shook  th*  arlVmu,   and  fulmin'd  overGreefc, 
.id  ARTAXF.RXKSJ  throne  f . 

*    Flo'if  in  faliilnis  omnia  limnnt, 

Orr.nia  nos  itidem. dcpalcimur  aurea  difta. 

LUCRET.  lib.  ill.  ver.  i  if< 

j-  MILTON'S  Paravife  Regained,  book  iv.  line  267. 
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Among  the  Writings  to  which  the  Author  has  been 
obliged  for  pertinent  and  (hiking  inftances  of  the  Tropes 
and  Figures,  he  owns  himfelf  largely  indebted  to  the 
facred  Scriptures ;  thofe  facred  Scriptures,  which,  while 
he  reveres  as  the  Oracles  of  GOD,  gracioufly  com- 
municated for  the  inftru&ion  and  advantage  of  man- 
kind in  their  higheft  and  everlafting  interefts,  fo  he 
alfo  admires,  as  containing  in  immenfe  variety  the 
•moft  beautiful  flowers,  and  the  moft  augufl  fublimi- 
ties  of  RHETORIC,  And  not  only  has  he  ingrafted 
great  numbers  of  them  into  his  Work,  but  he  has  alfo 
taken  the  liberty  to  defcant  upon  feveral  of  them,  that 
they  might  appear  in  their  undiminifhed  excellence 
and  glory. 

But  after  all  the  obligations  the  Author  of  the  fol- 
lowing pages  acknowledges  .himfelf  to  lie  under  to 
Writers  ancient  and  modern,  Critics,  Orators,  and  Poets, 
he  makes  himfelf  refponfible  for  many  difquifitions  and 
ftri&ures  in  the  courfe  of  his  Work;  and  as  he  has  not 
jfpared  his  pains  to  collet  remarks  and  obfervations  from 
others,  fo  he  has  been  far  from  being  defective  in  his 
own.  How  fuccefsful  he  has  been  in  his  attempts, 
muft  be  left  with  his  Readers  to  determine. 

He  thinks  it  not  improper  to  mention,  that  the 
tranflations  of  the  paffages  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Writers  he  has  cited  are  to  be  afcribed  to  himfelf;  and 
that  he  is  certain,  he  has  hereby  fccured  this  advantage, 
if  there  (hould  be  no  other  refulting  from  his  labour, 
that  the  examples  he  has  produced  from  thofe  Authors 
are  not  imperfectly  reprefcnted,  as  they  might  have  been 
by  tranflators,  who  had  not  the  inducements  of  the  Rhe- 
toridan,  to  preferve  exa£t  and  inviolable  the  Trope  or 
Figure  contained  in  particular  words  or  fentences. 

The 
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The  Reader  will  alfo  find  a  Verification  of  the  feve- 
ral  Tropes  and  Figures,  with  fuitable,  and^  under  Ibme 
of  them,  various  inftances.  As-  rhey  appear  in  verfe, 
they  may  be  the  more  eafily  comTpincci  to  memory, 
where  they  will  lie  ready  for  immediate  recolle&ion  and 
life  upon  all  occafions. 

I  might  here  enter  upon  a  general  furvey  of  the  ex- 
cellency and  powers  of  RHETORIC,  and  largely  {hew 
that  its  Tropes  and  Figures  are  the  beauty,  the  nerves, 
the  life,  and  foul  of  Oratory  *  and  Poefy,  and  that 

they 

*  What  flatnefs  and  languor  will  unavoidably  overfpread 
orations  deftitute  of  Trofes  and  Figures,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
what  amazing  fpirit  and  ardor  RHETORIC  is  capable  of  infuf- 
5ng  into  our  fpeeches,  we  may  learn  from  the  following  paflage 
iivCiCERo's  fidl  Catilinarian. 

The  Orator  attacks  in  perfon,  and  before  the  fenate,  the 
wicked  and  horrible  CATILINE,  who  defigned  nothing  left 
than  the  burning  of  Rome,  and  the  flaughter  of  its  citizens,  and 
yet  at  that  very  juncture  dared  to  take  his  place  in  the  fenate- 
houfe.  The  beginning  of  the  fpeech,  ftripped  of  its  Figures, 
while  the  fenfe  is  inviolably  preferved,  will  run  in  this  manner. 

«•  You  a  long  time  abufe  our  patience,  CATILINE.  Your 
«*  madnefe  a  great  while  eludes  us.  We  are  long  infulted  by 
«•  your  boundlefs  rage.  Neither  the  noclurnal  guards  of  the 
•'  palace,  nor  the  watch  of  the  city,  nor  the  general  confterna- 
««  lion,  nor  the  unanimous  confent  of  ;hc  virtuous  among  us, 
"  nor  our  aflcmbly  in  this  ftrongly  fortified  place,  nor  the 
"  countenances  and  look*  of  thefe  fathers  of  Rome,  feem  to 
«'  make  any  impreflion  upon  you.  Your  counfels  are  difco- 
«'  vered.  You  fee  the  whole  fenate  is  fully  convinced  of  your 
"  pVjt  None  of  us  are  ignorant  what  you  did  laft  night, 
»«  and  the  night  before ;  at  what  place  you  was,  what  perfon s 
*•  you  convened  toother,  and  what  meafures  were  conceited. 
:  fad  times ;  the  age  is  very  corrupt,  that  the  fe- 

"  nate 
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they  therefore  deferve  our  firft  regard  and  conftant  cul- 
tivation ;  or  I  might  trace  its  improvements  from  the 
time  of  ARISTOTLE  to  the  prefent  age,  and  diftin&ly 
confider  the  feveral  Writers  upon  the  fubject ;  or  I 
might  entreat  the  candor  of  the  Public  to  the  defects 
and  blemifhes  that  may  be  too  vifible  in  my  Work, 

from 

«'  nate  mould  underftand  this,  that  the  Conful  mould  fee  this, 
"  and  yet  that  this  traitor  {hould  live,  fhould  even  appear  now 
•'  in  the  fenate,  and  fnare  in  our  public  councils,  while  his  eyes 
*c  mark  every  one  of  us  for  deftruclion." 

May  I  not  fay  of  this  paffage,  thus  divefted  of  its  rhetorical 
Figures,  as  MILTON  does  of  the  rebellious  angels,  before  the 
omnipotent  thunders  and  terrors  of  the  MESSIAH  expelling 
them  from  heaven ; 

Exhattfted,  fpiritlefs,  afflicted,  fall'n  ? 

But  what  an  inimitable  vehemence  and  force  do  we  find  in  the 
very  fame  paffage,  as  it  appears  clothed  by  the  Orator  with  the 
Erotefa,  Ecpbonefis,  and  Epanapbora  ? 

"  How  long  will  you  abufe  our  patience,  CATILINE  ?  How 
"  long  (hall  your  madnefs  elude  us  ?  How  long  are  we  to  be 
"  infulted  by  your  boundlefs  rage?  Does  not  the  nocturnal 
"  guard  of  the  palace  ;  does  not  the  watch  of  the  city  ;  does 
"  not  the  general  confirmation ;  does  not  the  unanimous  con- 
"  fent  of  the  virtuous ;  does  not  our  ailembiing  in  this  ftrongly 
*'  fortified  place ;  do  not  the  countenances  and  looks  of  thefe 
"  fathers  of  Rome,  make  any  impreflion  upon  you  ?  Are  you 
««  not  fenfible  that  your  counfels  are  difcovered  ?  Do  you  not 
««  fee  that  the  whole  fenate  is  fully  convinced  of  your  plot  ? 
"  Who  among  us  do  you  imagine  is  ignorant  of  what  you  did 
«•  the  laft  night,  and  the  night  before  ;  at  what  place  you  was, 
«'  what  perfons  you  convened  together,  and  what  meafures 
*'  were  concerted  ?  O  times  !  O  manners !  The  fenate  un- 
««  derftands  this,  the  Conful  fees  this,  and  yet  this  traitor 
«'  lives.  Lives !  He  even  appears  now  in  the  fenate,  mares  in 
"  our  public  councils,  and  with  his  eyes  marks  out  every  one 
»'  of  us  for  deftruclion." 
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from  pleas  drawn  from  my  various  connexions  in  life, 
and,  above  all,  from  the  great  and  inceflant  demands 
the  difcharge  of  my  facred  Function  makes  upon  my 
time  and  labour  ;  but  I  fhall  decline  any  further  en- 
largements, and  directing  myfelf  to  Students  and  young 
Gentlemen,  to  whom  thefe  papers  may  be  peculiaily 
ferviceable,  conclude  with  the  words  of  DJONYSIUS 
HALICARNASSENSIS  to  his  friend  RUFUS.  "  You  will 
**  receive  my  prefciit,  which  will  turn  to  good  account, 
<c  provided  you  are  willing  induftrioufly  to  perufe,  and 
<c  daily  cxercife  yourfelf  in  it,  as  a  matter  that  may 
"  greatly  promote  your  improvement  ;  for  the  precepts 
cc  of  art  can  by  no  means  form  eloquent  fpeakers  with- 
<c  out  attention  and  practice;  and  your  future  applica- 
"  tion  and  laborious  fludies  are  abfolutely  needful  to 
tc  crown  my  directions  with  fuccefs  *." 


«Xr,0em$  v>  rcnq   %£f<r»  TE  a.v\a,  cryya^w;,  u<77rfg  n  xa 
tcrowv         ycrifiuv,    «%H»f>    xen    crvvucrxtiv   ctvlouq    xa.()' 


Oy  yap  avlagz?)  TCC  ts  cifoti  yt^^afla,  TUV  n^vcav  t?t 
?  -ZBronjo-at  T«?  fiovhoptvovi;  oi%a,  pthtlvx;  TE 
1ton  •yvpvu.cia.;'  aXX*  £?ri  TOK  WOI/EIV  xai  xctxoirctQsii  xtileu  vj  CTTS- 
oa»a  s»yai  ra  tza,^u,\yiKp-a!\a,  xoti  Xoyo  a|i«,  >)  ^avXa  xa» 

*%?Ta.     DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENS.  «fc  Comfofit.  Verb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  60.  edit*  HUDSON. 


Lo  N  n  o  K, 
0.7.22,  1767. 
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P.3I7.  1.20.  —  diftaff  fpindle. 

P.323.  1.15.  —  uxor  —  uror. 

P.  3 24.  1.21.  —  plain  main. 

P. 325.  1.   8.    —  vvr'.fGotMtiv     ' wrifGakten. 

P-328.  l.i 6.   —  gdats brows. 

P.403.  1.  5.  —  a  million       millions, 

P.  469,  1.  2.  —  night  light. 


CHAPTER    I. 
THE  GENERAL  NATURE  OF 

TROPES 

CONSIDERED. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  a  'Trope.  §  2.  Tropes 
may  extend  to  Sentences  as  well  as  Words. 
§  g.  The  true  difference  between  Tropes  and 
Figures.  §  4.  Tropes  may  become  faulty. 
§  5.  They  may  be  fown  too  thick.  §  6.  They 
may  be  wild  and  extravagant.  §  7.  They  may 
be  mean  and  low.  §  8.  They  may  be  far-fetched 
and  obfcure.  §  9.  They  may  be  harjh  and  un- 
fm  table.  §  10.  They  may  be  finical  and  fantas- 
tic. §11.  They  may  be  filthy  and  impure :  all 
of  which  faults  are  to  be  carefully  avoided. 
§  12.  A  method  to  dif cover  the  value  of  Tropes ; 
and  an  obfervation  concerning  the  purpofes  for 
which  they  are  ufed. 

§  i .        /j  Trope  *  is  the  changing  a  word  or  fen- 

^\l   tence  with  advantage,  from  its  proper 

ftgnification  to  another  meaning.   Thus, 

for  example,    GOD   is  a  Rock  •{-.      Here   the 

B  Trope 

*  Derived  from  T^STTW,  I  turn. 

j-  2  Sam.  xxiii.  3,  7 'be  Rock  of  Ifrael fpaks  to  me,  Sec. 
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Trope  lies  in  the  word  Rock,  which  is  changed 
from  its  original  fenfe,  as  intending  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  works  and  fureft  fhekers  in  nature,  and 
is  employed  to  signify  that  GOD  by  his  faithful- 
nefs  and  power  is  the  fame  fecurity  to  the  foul 
that  trufts  in  him,  which  the  Rock  is  to  the  man 
that  builds  upon  it,  or  flies  for  fafety  to  its  im- 
penetrable recefses.  So  our  LORD,  fpeaking  of 
HEROD,  fays,  "  Go  ye  and  tell  that  Fox*.11 
Here  the  word  Fox  is  alienated  from  its  proper 
meaning,  which  is  that  of  a  bead  of  prey  and  of 
Seep  cunning,  to  denote  a  mifchievous  or  crafty 
Tyrant,  or  both.  In  like  manner  VIRGIL  calls 
the  two  SCIPIO'S,  Thunderbolts  of  war  \ 

Or  the  two  SCIPIOS,  thundeibolts  of  war, 
That  roll'cl  their  ruin  o'er  the  Libyan  coafls  f. 

The  word  thunderbolt  is  not  to  be  underftood  in 
its  original  fenfe,  but,  being  transformed  into  a 
Trope,  signifies  the  martial  terrors,  and  the  rapid 
and  irresiilible  conquefts  of  thofe  two  renowned 
generals,  the  SCIPIONES  AFRICANI. 

§  2.  A  Trope  may  extend  farther  than  a  word, 
and  make  up  a  fentence  •,  or  an  whole  fentence 
may  be  tropical.  This  obfervation  QUINT  JL  JAN 
juftifies,  when  he  calls  a  Trope,  "  a  change  of  a 

word 

*  Luke  xiii.  32. 

•j-  —  Aut  geminos  duo  fulminn  belli 

Scipiadas,  cladem  Libyac -F.ncid,  vi.  ver.  842. 
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word  or  fentence  *".  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  I 
call  an  Hero  a  Lion,  the  Trope  consifts  in  a  sin- 
gle word  -,  but  if  I  fay  to  a  perfon,  to  fliew  him 
the  vanity  of  his  labour,  that  he  is  wafting  the 
Ethiopian  white^  or  cafling  his  feed  upon  a  rock^ 
or  beftowing  his  breath  upon  the  wind,  the  whole 
fentences,  Subftantives,  Adjectives,  and  Verbs, 
are  tropical. 

§  3.  The  true  diftinction  between  Tropes  and 
Figures  may  be  easily  conceived.  A  Trope  is  a 
change  of  a  word -or  fentence  from  one  fenfe 
into  another,  which  its  very  etymology  imports  •, 
whereas  it  is  the  nature  of  a  Figure  not  to  change 
the  fenfe  of  words,  but  to  illuftrate,  enliven,  en- 
noble, or  in  fome  manner  or  another  embellifh 
our  difcourfes :  and  fo  far,  and  fo  far  only,  as  the 
words  are  changed  into  a  different  meaning  from 
that  which  they  originally  signify,  the  Orator  is 
obliged  to  the  Tropes,  and  not  to  the  Figures  of 
Rhetoric. 

§  4.  As  Tropes  infufe  a  dignity  into  our  lan- 
guage, and  med  a  luftre  over  our  exprefsions, 
when  they  are  well-chofen  and  applied ;  fo,  on 
the  other  hand,when  they  are  mean  in  themfelves, 
when  they  are  thrown  out  without  judgment,  or 
are  in  any  other  refpect  defective  and  faulty,  they 
B  2  render 

*  Tropus  efl  verbi  vel  fermonis  a  propria  flgnificatione  in 
aliam  cura  virtute  mutatio,  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii.  010.6.  eb 
Iv't, 
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render  our  dlfcourfes  mean  and  contemptible, 
or  in  ibme  way  or  another  miienibly  sink  their- 
value. 

§  5.  Tropes  may  be  Town  too  thick,  or  dilguft 
by  being  injudiciously  and  profuiely  cluilered.. 
Of  writers  reprehensible  for  this  excefs,  it  may 
be  faid,  as  Mr  ADDISON  does  of  MrCowLEY, 

Great  COWLEY  then,  a  mighty  Genius,  wrote, 
O'errun  with  wit,  and  lavifh  of  his  thought ; 
His  turns  too  clofely  on  the  reader  prefs  : 
He  more  had  pleas'd  us,  had  he  picas M  us  lefs. 

I  believe  an  hungry  ftomach  would  not 
choofe  to  make  a  meal  upon  fine  fauces  and 
delicious  Iweetmeats,  without  any  fubftantial 
food  ;  and  an  hearer  of  tafte  will  as  little 
approve  of  a  difcourfe  that  has  no  realbn  nor 
argument  in  it,  but  is  crouded  from  begin- 
ning to  end  with  rhetorical  Tropes  and  Fi- 
gures. 

CAUSSINUS,  having  quoted  fome  passages  in 
which  he  apprehends  a  redundance  of  Meta- 
phors, cries  out,  "  Consider  and  examine  accu- 
"  rarely  each  of  thefe  exprefsions.  In  which  of 
"  them  is  there  not  an  Allegory  or  Similitude  ? 
"  O  the  extravagance  of  ftile !  But  it  may  be 
"  faid,  thefe  are  beautiful  Metaphors ;  but  are 
"  there  no  limits  to  be  prefcribed  to  what  is 
"  beautiful  ?  It  is  granted  they  have  honey  in 
"v  them,  but  will  not  the  fweetnefs  of  honey  fa- 

"  date 
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"  tiate  us?  They  are  gems  indeed,  but  gems 
"  mould  not  compofe,  but  adorn  our  work. 
"  Metaphors  were  designed  •  to  render  our  lan- 
"  guage  pleafant,  but  not  for  common  conftant 
"  uie  •,  and  if  you  will  be  always  infusing  them 
"  into  your  compositions,  they  will  no  longer  be 
"  natural,  but  monftrous.  The  Painter's  art  is 
"  very  fine,  and  by  a  ftrong  refemblance  imitates 
"  the  wonders  of  nature ;  but  is  there  any  pcr- 
"  fon  fo  mad  as  to  think  that  the  works  of  na- 
"  ture  fhould  be  abolifhed,  becaufe  he  can  be- 
16  hold  the  exact  images  of  them  in  curious  paint- 
tc  ings  ?  True  it  is,  that  thcfe  pictures  give  us  a 
"  transient  entertainment,  but  the  works  of  na- 
"  ture  fill  us  with  a  nobler  and  more  permanent 
"  delight,  as  we  may  particularly  obferve  in  fuch 
"  who  behold  the  painting,  for  example,  of  a 
<c  Landfcape,  or  the  different  colours  of  Birds. 
"  At  firft  view  the  fpectator  is  excefsively  charm- 
*fc  ed,  and  he  feems  as  if  he  would  devour  the 
"  pkaftire  of  them  with  his  eyes ;  but  after  he 
*c  has  looked  at  the  pictures  a  while,  the  tranf- 
"  port  dies  away  •,  while  what  is  natural  and 
*c  great,  as  the  expanded  face  of  the  ocean,  the 
"  falls  of  cool  fountains,  the  fhades  of  woods, 
"  and  the  verdant  array  of  the  hills,  affecl:  us  with 
"  an  ever  new  delight.  The  cafe  is  much  the 
"  fame  as  to  ftile  •,  for  thele  embroideries  of  lan- 
"  guage  (Metaphors)  become  difagreeable  by 
"  excefs  •,  while  proper  words,  with  a  due  regard 
«'  to  meafure  and  harmony,  afford  us,  if  not  fo 
B  3  "exquisite, 
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"  exquisite,  yet  a  more  durable  and  ufe'ful  en- 
"  tertainment  *." 

I  might  add,  that  an  injudicious  multitude  of 
Tropes,  inflead  of  enlightening  and  enlivening, 
in  which  consifts  their  great  fervice,  cloud  and 
obfcure,  and  it  may  be  fometimes  even  what  I 
might  call  fir  angle  our  meaning,  and  therefore 

they 

*  Expende  fingula,  &  accurate  defpice.  quid  fine  allegoria  ? 
Quid  fine  fimilitudine  dictum  inveries  ?    O  ftyli  importunita- 
tem  !    At  dices,  pulchras  funt  Metaphorx ;  fed  &  pulchrorum 
jncdus  eft.     Melleae  funt,  &  mellis  fuavjtas  affert  fatietatem. 
Gemmeae  funt ;  diftinguant  igitur  opus,  non  obruant.     Ad 
orationis  delicias,  non  ad  communem  quotidiani  fermonis  ufum 
invents  funt  Metaphorae  ;  quas  fi  ubique  velis  intrudere  ftyli 
monftrofum  corpus  facias  necefle  eft.     VenuftilTima  quidem 
eft  ars  Pitfturae,  quae  expreflis  rerum  imaginibus  opulentas  as-  • 
jnulatur  naturas  dotes  :  nemo  tamen  adco  dcmens  eft  inven- 
tus,  qui  nature  opera  de  medio  tollenda  efie  ccnieret;  quod 
corumdem   piduris  ufque  perelegantibus  expreffa  fimulacra 
intueri  liceret;  fiquidem  manufa Riorum  decor  brevi  admodum 
voluptatis  delinimento  pafcit  fenfus ;  naturae  dona  diutius  & 
folutius  obledlant.     Quod  licet  quidem  animadvertere  in  iis 
qui  pidli  ruris  fimilitudinem,  aut  avium  verficolores  plumas 
fpeclant  in  tabulis.     Primo  quidem  afpeftu  quafi  totam  han- 
riant  oculis  voluptatem,  afficiuntur  quam  fuaviflime  ;  paulatim 
vero  diu  occupatis  eadem  imagine  fenfibus,  jucunditatis  gra- 
tia confenefcit.     At  qua?  naturalia  funt,  &•  magna,  ut  maris 
exporrefla  fades,  gelidorum  fontium  lapfus,  umbras  nemo- 
rum,  montiumque  veftibus  viridifTimi,  novo  femper  voluptatis 
aucupio  fuos  recreant  amatores.     Haud  quidem  diflimile  eft 
quod  in  hac  ftyli  materia  evenire  folet,  nam  ilia  fermonum 
pidurata  (ut  appellant)  diac'emata,  fua  crebritale  faftidiofa, 
aures  ftatim  obruunt.     Verba  vero  propria  accuratae  orationis 
dulcibus  illigata  numeris,  fi  non  acriori,  diuturniori  tamen  at- 
que  aut  utiliori  deleclatione,  fenfus  retinent  aaditorum.  CAI/S 
SIN.  de  Eloquent,  lib.  ii.  §  n. 
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they  ought  to  be  difcreetly  ufed,  and  rather  fpar- 
mgly  fprinkled,  than  fuperfluously  laviflied  upon 
our  difcourfes. 

Mr  POPE,  in  his^r/  of  Sinking  in  Poetry  ^  fpeaks 
of  raising  fo  many  images  as  to  give  you  no  image 
at  all,  and  inftances  in  the  following  lines  : 

The  gaping  clouds  pour  lakes  of  fulphur  down, 
Whofe  livid  flajhes  fick'ning  fun  beams  drown. 

"  What  a  noble  confusion ! "  adds  that  k^en 
Writer :  "  Clouds,  lakes,  brimftone,  flames,  fun- 
"  beams,  gaping,  pouring,' sick'ning,  drowning  ! 
"  all  in  two  lines." 

The  obfervation  of  the  fame  Writer,  as  it 
may  be  considered  as  a  direction  to  us,  may  well 
deferve  a  place  in  our  remembrance : 

'Tis  more  to  guide  than  fpur  the  mufe's  fteed, 
Reftrain  his  fury,  than  provoke  his  fpeed  : 
The  winged  courfer,  like  a  gcn'rous  horfe, 
•Shews  moft  true  mettle  when  you  check  bis  courfe  *. 

§  6.  Tropes  may  be  blameable  for  being  too 
extravagant,  and  beyond  the  juft  allowances  of 
nature  and  reafon,  and  even  of  the  indulgence 
that  may  be  granted  to  the  moft  bold  and  fiery 
genius.  We  muft  take  heed  when  we  are  mak- 
ing ufe  of  Tropes,  that  they  fwell  not  into  an 
enormous  and  infufferable  magnitude,  and  fo  de- 
ferve  the  character  of  pompous  and  founding 
B  4  trifles, 

*  Art  of  Critlcifm,  line  84. 
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trifles,  inltead  of  real  and  vivifying  ornaments  to 
our  language. 

As  all  is  darknefs  when  the  fancy's  bed, 
So  without  judgment  fancy  is  but  m.ul. 

Duke  of  B  u  c  K  T  N  c  H  .\  • 

ARISTOTLE  *  finds  fruit  with  EURIPIDES  for 
faying  of  a  manner,  "  that  he  had  the  empire  of 
the  oar,"  as  a  falfe  elevation,  and  too  grand  for 
the  fubjecl..  CICERO  by  no  means  approves  that 
a  drunken  caroujal  fhould  be*  called  a  temfejl  of 
riot  •{•.  LONGINUS  has  given  us  fome  inftances 
of  the  extravagance  cf  Tropes,  in  "his  juflly  cele- 
brated treatife  on  the  Sublime  :  as  when  XERXES 
is  called  by  GORGIAS  the  JUPITER  of  the  Per- 
f.ans\  and  when  vultures  that  devour  human  flefh, 
are  faid  to  be  living  fepulchres  [(.  The  following- 
lines,  which  LONGINUS  quotes  from  fome  un- 
known Author,  are  produced  as  a  fpecimen  of  the 
bombaft,  or,  in  other  words,  of  excefsive  and 
preternatural  Tropes  and  Metaphors.  Boreas^  or 
the  north  wind,  is  introduced  as  faying, 

Let  them  reprefs  their  chimney-flames  that  fly 
Fierce  from  their  tops,  and  reach  the  vaulted  fky  ; 

For 


*   To  ^E  <jf 

oil  />U'£ov  "  rq  avacro-tiv,"  y  x«T  a|tav.      ARISTOTEL.  Rhetor. 

lib.iii.  cap.  2.  §  3. 

f  Nolo  efTe  majus,  quam  res  poftulat,  tempe/las  eomij/ationis. 
CICERO,  de  Qratoret  lib.  iii.  §  41. 

||    TctvTy   Koti  ra   ra  AEOVTJVU  Topyty 
'*  Sc£%r,<;  o  ruv  IIt^<ry»  Zty?, 
LONG  IN.  de  Sublimitate,  §  3. 
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For  if  one  houfekeeper  alone  I  fee, 
Let  him  expect  a  curl  of  flame  from  me, 
That  like  a  torrent  fhall  his  houfe  confume, 
And  all  his  wealth  in  heaps  of  burning  coals  entomb. 
—  But  O  !  I  have  not  blown  a  jovial  tune. 

"  The  curls  of  flame,"  Boreas  being  reprefented 
as  a  musician  ;"  together  with  the  exprefsion,  "  of 
vomiting  againft  Heaven,"  (which  feems  to  have 
been  ufed  in  fome  foregoing  lines  of  this  fpeech, 
though  they  are  now  loft)  are  cenfured  by  LON- 
GINUS  as  fupertragical  *. 

The  fentiments  which  that  Prince  of  Critics 
entertained  of  thefe  extravagancies  in  language, 
well  deferve  our  regard  :  "  Such  Writers  as  thefe, 
"  fays  he,  when  they  fancy  themfelves  infpired, 
"  miftake  childifh  folly  for  divine  enthusiafm. 
"  This  unnatural  tumor,  above  all  other  faults 
"  in  writing,  feems  moil  difficult  to  be  avoided; 
"  for  all  who  would  reach  the  Sublime,  are 
"  driven,  I  know  not  how,  by  nature  upon  this 
*'  other  extreme,  to  efcape  the  imputation  of 
«'  languid  and  dry  Writers  ;  following  the  maxim, 
"  That  in  great  attempts  it  is  glorious  even  to 
*'  fall.  But  flill  all  tumors,  whether  in  the  body 

"  or 


E» 


Nyv        a  XEx^aa  itw  TO  yevauov 
Ou  rpaytxa  ET»  TauTa,  aMat  Tra^aT^aywoaj,  <(  on 
xa»  TO  '"  wp©-  upavov  £%eu,eiv,"  KOU   TO  TOV  Bopsay 

v,    LONGIN.  de  Sub/imitate,  §3. 
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*'  or  in  composition,  are  diforders.  They  arc 
"  empty  and  delusive,  and  produce  the  contrary 
*'  effects  to  what  they  pretend.  Nothing  is  drier, 
<c  fays  the  proverb,  than  a  dropfical  body  *.'* 

"  Tropes,  fays  HERMOGENES,  are  weighty  and 
««  fublime-,  but  there  is  no  fmall  danger  in  the  ufe 
"  of  them,  for  the  goodnefs  of  Tropes  lies  in  their 
"  moderation;  as  when  DEMOSTHENES  fays,  they 
"  exerted*  good  hopc^  whereas  he  could  have  faid 
"  in  plain  language,  they  hoped  for  what  is  good. 
"  How  obfervable  is  it,  fetting  aside  the  Ora- 
«  tor's  vehemence,  that  by  the  mediocrity  of  the 
"  exprefsion,  they  exerted,  that  the  Trope  in  a 
"  manner  efcapes  us  ?  Tropes  of  this  kind  I 
"  call  moderate.  But  if  Tropes  exceed  the  com- 
"  mon  meafure,  they  give  a  rough  caft  to  our 
"  language  •,  as  when  DEMOSTHENES  fays,  the 
*6  cities  arefick  -,  and  therefore  he  faw  the  neces- 
44  sity  of  explaining  himfelf,  and  accordingly 
44  what  he  adds  concerning  the  heads  of  their  ci- 
44  ties  being  corrupted  by  bribes,  and  the  other 
"  things  that  follow,  explain  what  he  means  by 
"  the  cities  being  fick.  But  if  Tropes  rife  ftill 

"  higher, 


ya.% 

'  tw.tt  uvtx.\  TO 
yap  a.<rra,v1ts  01 
yot]i<;  cfr9m»a?  x«»  |*jpoT>jT®-  Ka,Tu.Fvu<7u>t  ax. 


Mzydhai;  a.7ro\i£}ctviiv  opus  ivytriq  otfAecfTyfAK.    Kaxo4  ^t  ofxoi, 
y&lui  KCH  \oyuv,  ot  %<evyot  x 
«f*«?  m  T«ca»Tov*  "  v$i»  y 
LONGIN.  d'f  Sublimitate,  $  3. 
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"  higher,  they  render  our  dlfcourfes  hard,  as 
"  may  be  inftanced  in  exprefsions  of  the  fame 
"  Orator  •,  as,  they  are  enervated  —  he  fells  him- 
"  feV  —  *hey  peel  their  country.  But  when  our 
"  Metaphors  are  wrought  to  a  pitch  beyond  all 
"  this,  our  language  becomes  itupid  and  con- 
"  temptible.  You  will  meet  with  no  example 
"  of  this  kind  in  DEMOSTHENES,  for  indeed  there 
"  is  none  ;  but  our  blockifh  Rhetoricians  abound 
"  with  them."  What  follows  in  HERMOGENES, 
may  be  considered  as  a  ftroke  of  pleafant  hu- 
mour, or  rather,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  con- 
text, of  the  keenefl  indignation  i  "  for  they  (the 
"  blockifh  Rhetoricians)  call  Vultures  living  fe- 
"  pulchres,  in  which  they  themfelves  well  de- 
"  ierve  to  be  buried  •,  and  we  might  inftance  in 
ic  many  more  fuch  like  frigid  exprefsions  which 
"  are  ufed  by  them  *." 

§7- 


,*»jy    *«»   at 

£   EV  Tat'Taij  ou  fAi)Cp<&>  TTEpt  TT;»  ^pijcrnr.     At 
^oycrai  Trojoycrt  TOV  Aoyov  o-tfMiov.     Otoj<,  " 
[Atvsq  sATTt^a,"  avTi  T«,  Ta  ayaOa  *A7n£o!/]«£. 

»ETat  >}  TpoTT^  ;   at  f*ETpia>5  /it£v  «»  E^oyfl'at,  TotayTat  statv.     Ei 


Epocroyv."     Ato  ^ai  s£>jiy»j<r£i;s  avrw  tiJswe.      To  yap 
j/.iv  sy  TU  7roA*T£V£c^ai  x 


TOI/  Xoycy.     fZaTTEp  x«t  TO, 
"  K«(  TO,  " 


avrov  Trotoya*. 
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§  7.  Tropes  may  become  faulty  by  being  too 
mean  and  low.  As  Tropes  mould  not  fwell  into 
a  vain  and  wild  extravagance,  fo  neither  mould 
they  mrivel  into  a  minute  and  contemptible  lit- 
tlenefs.  We  mould  neither  like  children  pleafe 
eurfelves  with  blowing  bubbles,  and  trying  what 
an  ample  figure  an<i  pompous  appearance  we  can 
give  to  what  is  in  itfelf  fmall  and  trifling,  nor 
fhould  we,  like  a  cold  blaft  upon  the  opening 
buds  and  expanding  blofsoms  of  the  fpring,  cle- 
foafc  a  grand  and  important  fubject  by  the  intro- 
duction of  groveling  and  inadequate  Tropes. 
To  call  an  hill  "  a  ftony  wart,"  is  a  diminutive 
Trope,  and  condemned  by  QLTINTILIAN  *.  And 
may  we  not  range  in  the  fame  clafs  the  expref- 
sions  concerning  the  world,  that  it  is  an  earthly 
famgb'd,  and  concerning  the  clouds,  that  they  are 
an  etherial  cullendar,  becaufe  water  dcfcends  from 
them  in  drops  or  slender  ftreams  ?  We  may  meet 
with  fuch  paisages  in  a  theological  Writer,  as, 
freezing  of  parables^  thrujling  religion  by^  /hark- 
ing Jhifts,  and  the  world  at  the  laft  Judgment 
cracking  about  our  ears-,  all  which  exprelsions 
appear  to  be  miferably  difproportioned  to  the 

facred 


t£x  ovx.  etv 

TOW  TOKTi  (ro<fHronq  -TTa/ATro^Xa  tufOH;  ctv. 
%oy?  rovq  y 

vavra,  -^v^ivovron  TraftrroXXa.       HERMOGEN.  de 
//t'/j,  Ub.  i.  in  Capit.  de  Gravit. 

*  Sunt  q-usedam  ctiam  humilcs  tranflationes  ;  ut,  Saxea  ejl 
verruca.     Lib.  viii.  cap.  \, 
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lacred  and  folemn  fubjects  to  which  they  re- 
late. 

'  •§  8.  We  mould  guard  againft  all  far-fetched 
and  obfcure  Tropes.  Let  the  materials  out  of 
which  our  Tropes  are  formed  lie  within  the  reach 
of  every  perfon's  underftanding,  if  pofsible,  and 
not  coft  the  learned  pains  to  inveftigate  their 
propriety,  and  leave  the  unlearned  only  a  com- 
pany of  hard  unintelligible  words  on  which  to 
ruminate,  when  they  fhould  gain  from  our  dif- 
courfes  clear  and  profitable  ideas.  If  a  man, 
fpeaking  of  an  houle  of  debauchery,  fays,  it  is  a 
dangerous  rock  of  youth,  the  relation  lies  eafy  to 
an  ordinary  underftanding ;  but  if  he  calls  it .« 
Syrtes  of  yottth,  the  Trope  is  far-fetched  and  ob- 
fcure, becaufe  few  know  that  the  Syrtes  are  quick- 
fands  on  the  coaft  of  Africa,  which  fwallow  up 
the  fhips  that  are  caft  upon  them.  QUINTILIAN 
will  not  admit  that  "  hoary  hairs  fhould  be  ftiled 
the  fnow  of  the  head,  or  that  JUPITER  fhould  be 
laid  to  foam  the  wintry  Alps  with  a  white  fnow  *." 
If  we  were  to  remove  into  an  hot  country,  where 
ice  and  fnow  were  never  known,  we  mould  fee 
the  impropriety  of  addrefsing  the  common  peo- 
ple in  Tropes,  taken  from  the  coldnefs  or  brit- 
tlenefs  of  ice,  or  from  the  purity  or  quick-dif- 
folving  quality  of  the  fnow  •,  and  juft  as  abfurd. 
is  it  for  perfons  in  a  popular  difcourfe  to  make 

ufe 

*  Sunt  &  durse,  id  eft,  a  longinqua  fimilitudine  duclse;  ut 
Capitis  rii-ues,  &  Jupiter  hybernas  cana  xri'f  cenfpkuit  A/pes* 
Lib,  viii,  cap.  6.  §  i. 
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ufe  of  Tropes  beyond  the  reach  of  common  ca- 
pacities. 

§  9.  Another  fault  of  Tropes  consifts  in  their 
being  harfh  and  unfuitable  to  what  they  would 
reprefent.  There  ought  to  be  care  taken  that 
there  be  an  agreement  or  analogy  between  the 
Trope  and  the  proper  word  for  which  it  ftands  ; 
for  when  there  is  not  this  relation,  our  expres- 
sions will  be  uncouth  and  unpleafant,  if  not  ab- 
folutely  ridiculous.  "  It  is  proper,  fays  ARIS- 
"  TOTLE,  that  our  Epithets  and  Tropes  fhould 
"  be  fuitable.  This  fuitablenefs  is  founded  on 
<c  proportion.  Jf  there  is  not  a  fuitablenefs,  the 
"  beauty  of  our  language  is  loft  ;  for  when  con-  - 
«  traries  are  placed  together,  they  become  more 
"  flagrant.  It  behoves  us  to  consider,  as  a  pur- 
"  pie  veft  is  the  proper  drefs  of  a  {tripling,  what 
"  is  the  proper  array  of  an  ancient  perfon,  for 
«  the  fame  habit  does  not  become  both  *." 
ARISTOTLE  cenfures  DIONYSIUS  J£NEAS  for  call- 
ing Poetry  the  Noife  of  Calliope  f  ;  and  every 
one  perceives  that  DIOXYSIUS  fhould  have  chofen 

a  word 


*   As»  $t  y.oti  fat. 
yuv'  faro  £'  troti  EX  ry 

^ta  TO  <7rap«^^»!^a  ra.  SVOHTUX,  //.aXtra  ^antc&af    otX^a,  $ 

irtii  u<;  vtu  ^on'»;iK,  ura:  y£f-o*'u  r*  ov  yav  Y,  avrn  7r;e7r.-t 

,  lib.  iii.  cap.  2.  §  3. 


(puvr,<;'    oior  A»o»yat©-  TrpocrafopEfEt  o  ^aXv.of;  tv  TOI;  I*E- 
xpavf^v   KaAX»97rr;c.      ARISTOT.  Rhetor,   lib.  iii.  cap.  2. 
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a  word  that  exprefsed  the  foft  warbling  of  a  mu- 
sical voice,  and  not  a  word  that  was  as  well  fitted 
to  defcribe  the  roar  of  a  tumultuous  ocean,  or 
the  clangor  of  a  warlike  trumpet.  Who  would 
think  that  Nature's  confectioner  whofe  fuckets  are 
moift  alcbyiny^  Ihould  be  the  defcription  of  a  bee 
gathering  honey  ?  And  it  may  furpriie  us  to  hear 
an  admirer  of  the  Mufes  faying, 

A  waving  Tea  of  heads  was  round  me  fpread, 
And  ft  ill  freih  ftreams  the  gazing  deluge  fed, 

and  intending  nothing  more  by  this  circumlocu- 
tory manner  of  exprefsion,  than  there  was  a  great 
croud  of  people. 

I  have  feen  a  Sermon  upon  thofe  words,  Ifaiak 
xxv.  6.  in  which  the  Preacher,  mentioning  feve- 
ral  dimes  in  the  feaft  of  fat  things  fpoken  of  in 
the  prophecy,  introduces  one  the  moft  improper 
fare  that  could  be  devifed,  that  of  the  grave  and 
death  conquered.  How  the  grave  could  be  con- 
sidered as  a  part  of  an  entertainment,  or  death, 
above  all  things,  fhould  be  brought  in  as  a  diih 
at  a  feaft  of  fat  things,  is  beyond  the  power  of 
all  imagination  to  conceive. 

§  10.  We  fhould  guard  againfl  every  Trope 
that  may  appear  in  the  leaft  degree  finical  and 
fantaftical.  Our  Tropes  fhould  be  bold  and 
manly,  free  and  natural,  without  being  ftiffened 
by  affectation,  or  fubtilifed  by  a  puerile  and 
trifling  fancy.  Among  the  number  of  finical  or 
fantaftical  Tropes,  we  may  reckon  an  inftance 

produced 
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produced  by  ARISTOTLE  from  GORGIAS,  who, 
inftead  of  faying  new  businefses,  calls  them  green 
and  frefh-blceding  businefses  *.  LONGINUS  tells 
us,  that  the  following  pafsage  of  PLATO  was  cen- 
fured  by  the  Critics  :  "  Is  it  not  eafy  to  conceive* 
"  fays  PLATO,  that  a  city  mould  be  tempered 
"  like  a  cup  ?  The  inflaming  God  of  Wine  is 
"  infufed  into  the  cup,  and  rages  in  it,  but  he 
"  is  chaftifed  by  another  fober  Deity,  mingles 
"  in  a  lovely  fellowfhip  with  him,  and  affords 
*<•  aa  healthy  and  temperate  draught.  To  call, 
"  adds  LONGIXUS,  the  Water  a  fober  "Deity,  and 
"  the  infusion  of  the  water  into  wine  chaftifement, 
"  is  the  language,  fay  the  Critics,  of  a  Poet  not 
"  very  fober  himfelf."  To  the  clafs  of  finical 
and  fantaftical  Tropes,  we  may  refer  the  follow- 
ing defcriptions  of  the  feveral  parts  of  the  Crea^ 
tion  ;  the  emboffmgs  of  mountains^  the  enameling  of 
leffer  fcas,  the  open-work  of  the  vaft  ocean,  and  the 
fret  -work  .of  the  rocks.  They  are  Tropes  that 

may 


to,  Trgay^ctTa."     ARIST.  Rhetor,  lib.  iii.  cap.  3.  §  4. 


rov 


fc>cnr:£    VTTO   /ax^sia?  Ttv^   ruv  Xoywy,  et? 


E  T»;V  tt.oa.ffiv, 
ert.      LONGINUS    de  Sublimitate, 
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may  be  branded  with  fomething  more  than  being 
finical  and  fantaftical,  though  they  may  undoubt- 
edly merit  fuch  a  cenfure, which  we  meet  with  in 
Mr  BERNARD  GILPIN'S  Life,  fpoken  by  an  High 
Sheriff  at  Oxford  to  the  Students :  "  Arriving, 
"  fays  he,  at  the  mount  of  St  Mary,  in  the  ftony 
<c  ftage  where  I  now  ftand,  I  have  brought  ycu 
tc  fome  fine  bifcuits  carefully  eonferved  for  the 
"  Chickens  of  the  Church,  the  Sparrows  of  the 
"  Spirit^  and  the  fweet  Swallows  of  Salvation." 

Such  fludied  ornaments  and  pedantic  conceits 
are  unworthy  a  place  in  our  compositions ;  and 
they  fhould  be  carefully  avoided  by  all,  but  efpe- 
daily  by  fuch  as  have  a  lively  fancy,  and  a  turn 
for  wit  and  humour. 

Such  labour'd  nothings  in  fo  flrange  a  ftile, 
Amaze  th'  unlearn'd,  and  make  the  learned  fmile  *, 

Let  the  peace  of  oblivion  brood  over  fuch 
tram,  and  may  they  never  be  called  into  remem- 
braricej  except  to  excite  our  dislike,  and  double 
our  caution. 

§  n.  Let  us  avoid  all  filthy  and~  impure 
Tropes.  We  mould  take  heed  that  no  Tropes 
we  make  ufe  of,  either  as  to  found  or  fenfe,, 
convey  any  idea  that  will  not  be  agreeable  to 
a  chafle  mind,  or  make  any  trefpafs  upon  deli- 
cacy. Let  us  borrow  our  Tropes  from  what  we 
find  moil  pleasing  to  the  ear,  the  eye,  and  the 
C  Vther 

*  POPE'S  E/ay  on  Critidfm,  line  326- 
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other  fenfes.  "  Tropes,  lays  ARISTOTLE,  arc 
<c  to  be  taken  from  thole  things  which  are  agree- 
"  able,  whether  in  found,  or  touch,  or  sight,  or 
"  any  other  fenfc  *."  CICERO  will  not  admit 
that  the  commonwealth  fhould  be  laid  to  be  cmaf- 
culated  by  tic  death  of  AFRICAXUS,  nor  that 
another  perfon  mould  be  called  the  dung  of  the 
court  ~j  .  QTINTILIAN  by  no  means  approves  of 
the  faying  of  an  Orator,  that  fuch  a  perfon  had 
•  the  biles  of  the  commonwealth  J.  "  I  cannot 
."  fee  HORACE'S  genius,  fays  the  Archbifhop  of 
"  CAMBRAY,  in  this  low  piece  of  fatire, 

Profcripti  regis  Ruplli  pus  atqitc  vcnenum  ; 

"  and  we  fhould  be  apt  to  Hare  at  the  reading  of 
"  it,  if  we  did  not  know  the  Author  ||. 

LONCINUS'S   remarks    and   inftructions   upon 
this  head  are  very  jufl  :  "  It  by  no  means,  fays 

"  he, 


*  Ten/;  =  fAtrciQofets  IVTifc*  (Hfsov  O.TTO  xahuv,  *>  TV  QVVTI,  r, 
TYI  dtwetfifl)  r>  rji  c-4/£t,  V  aAA>3  TiVt  a»t&:<7£i.  AR.ISTOT.  Rhetor. 
lib.  iii.  cap  2.  §  <\. 

'}    Nolo  morte  did  Africani  caftrntam  efle  rempublicnm  ; 
_nclo  llercus  curi:c  dici  Glauciam  :  quamvis  fit  fimile,  tamen 
e(t  in  utroquc  dcformis  ccgitatio  fimilitudinis.      CICER.  de 
Oral.  lib.  iii.   §  41. 

\  Non  enim  prohem  illutl  quoque  vcteris  Oratoris  :  perfe- 
cuifti  reipublicx  voniicas.  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  §  I. 

||  Letter  to  the  'French  Academy.  This  line  of  HORACE  In 
plain  Evgiijl.'  may  be  rendered  the  fJth  (the  word  fignifying 
the  corrupt  matter  ifiuing  from  a  fore)  and  the  pr.ifon  of  the 
•  profcriled  AV/;a  RuriLius;  HORACE  thereby  intending  the 
railing  or  abufive  tongQC  of  RuPlLlUS.  HORAT.  Sat.  lib.  i. 
fat.  7.  ver.  i. 
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*c  he,  becomes  us  to  sink  into  fordid  and  impure 
"  terms,  unlefs  we  are  compelled  by  an  unavoid- 
"  able  necefsity  ;  but  we  mould  make  a  choice 
"  of  words  correfpondent  to  the  dignity  of  the 
"  fubjecl:  ;  and  mould  imitate  nature  in  her  for- 
tc  mation  of  the  human  fabric,  who  has  not 
"  placed  the  parts  of  our  frame  which  are  inde- 
"  cent  to  mention,  nor  the  vents  of  the  body  in 
"  open  sight,  but  has  concealed  them  as  much 
"  as  pofsible  •,  arid,  as  ZENOPHON  obferves,  re- 
"  moved  the  channels  to  the  greatefl  diftance 
"  from  the  eyes,  thereby  to  preferve  inviolable 
ic  the  beauty  of  her  workmanmip  *." 


§  12.  Having  given  an  account  of  the  nature 
of  Tropes  in  general,  I  mail  conclude  the  chap- 
ter with  two  obfervations. 

Firfti  If  we  would  have  a  difiinc~t  and  full  idea 
of  the  beauty  of  a  Trope,  let  us  fubftitute  the 
natural  exprefsions  in  the  room  of  the  tropical, 
and  dived  a  bright  phrafe  of  its  ornaments,  by 
reducing  it  to  plain  and  simple  language*  and 
then  obierve  how  much  we  abate  the  value  of  the 
C  2  difcourfe. 


Oy  yap     n  jcaravlav  iv  TOK;  v^/striv  t\$  T« 
,   ax  y.-r\  cr^o^pa  mro  7w<&*  ctv&l'x.r^  o-vv 
rav  Trf&yfA&luv  izrftiTGi   av  xa»  ra?  (pwva?  e%ft 
n  Tf,v   Svpuzfyr.ff-a.ffow  (pvcriv  Tcy  ayfipwTrov, 
roe.   aTropp^jra   ax   t$r,x;v   tv  'RyoffUTfii),  vat    fex,  ry  tvoc, 
/a7£ptr>9»5fAaTa*    a,7nxfv^/u,ro  $tt  u<;  svviv,  KCCI,  KOLTO,  rov 
"  raq  TUTU*  ort  tffoffurala  O^ETS?  aTrerp'^^"*"  « 
9/yva.va,  TO  T»  oA»  £ 
tnitate,  §  43. 
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difcourfe.  Of  this  method  CICERO  gives  us  «m 
example ; 

—  "  O  live,  ULYSSES,  while  you  may, 

"  Snatch  the  laft  glrmpfes  of  the  golden  day. 

**  The  Poet  does  not  fay,  take  or  fee k  (for  either 
"  of  thofe  words  v/ould  intimate  delay  on  the 
"  part  of  the  fpeaker,  as  hoping  that  ULYSSES 
"  would  live  forne  time  longer)  but  fnatch.  This 
"  word  agrees  with  what  is  faid  before,  while 
"  you  may  *." 

Secondly,  Tropes  and  metaphorical  exprefsions 
are  ufed,  according  to  the  obiervation  of  Mr 
BLACKWALL,  "  either  for  necejjity,  emphaf.s,  or 
"  decency.  For  necejjity,  when  we  have  not  pro- 
cc  per  words  to  declare  our  thoughts-,  for  empha- 
*'  fis->  when  the  proper  words  we  have  are  not  fo 
"  comprehensive  and  significant  ;  for  decency, 
cc  when  pluin  language  would  give  offence  and 
«  diftafte  to  the  Reader  -fV* 

*  ^_,  Vive,  Ulyfles,  dum  licet 

Oculis  poftremum  lumen  radiatum  rape.   . 
Non  dixit  cape,  non  pete  \  habcret  enim  moram  fperantis  dia- 
tius  efle  fefe  vidurum,  fed  rape;  hoc  verbum  elt  ad  id  apta- 
tum,    quod  ante  dixerat,  —  dumlictt.       CIGER.   de  Orat. 
.fcb.  iii.  §  40. 

•f  BLACKWAI.L'S  Introduction  to  tie  daffies,  part  ii.  chap.  *. 
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CHAPTER    IL 
The  METAPHOR  confidered. 

§  r.  The  definition  of  a  Metaphor.  §  2.  How 
diftinguifloed  from  a  Trope,  or  how  it  appears  tv 
be  only  a  fpeti.es  of  tht  Trope.  §  3.  How  dif- 
tinguifhed  from  a  Comparifon*  §  4,  What  ne- 
ceffary  t-o  conjlitute  a  Metaphor  or  Comparijon. 
§  5.  Which  to  le  preferred,  the  Metaphor  or 
Comparison,  and  upon  ivhat  account.  §  6.  *In- 
Jiances  of  Metaphors  from  Scripture.  §  7.  En- 
comiums upon  the  Metaphor,  by  CICERO,  ADDI- 
SON,  LONGINUS,  and  ROLLIN,  §  #.  The  Me- 
taphor requires  ivifdcm  and  delkacy  to  manage  it.. 
§  9.  We  Jhoidd  take  heed  cur  Metaphors  are  not 
inconjiftent.  §  10.  The  indulgence  and  privilege 
in  the  ufe  of  Metaplsors  confidered.  and  confirmed 
ly  exampks,  §  J  i .  Method  how  to  a*void  in- 
confiftent  Metopbi-rs*  §  12.  hiftances  cf  incon- 
jiftent Metaphors  in  Authors  of,  iht  frft  reputa- 
tion, DODDRIDGE,  Yoi'NG,  TlLLOTSON,  A  D- 

DISON,  and  CICERO.  §  13.  E samples  of  beau- 
tiful hfeiaphors  from  DODDRIDGE,  YOUNG, 
TILLOTSON,  ADDUON',  and  CICERO.  §  14. 
Metaphors  not  to  le  •pt^y.icd  too  far\,  ivith  in- 
fiances  of  faults  of  tlis  kind.  §  i  r ,  A . 
C 
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not  to  be  ftrained :  this  obferuaiion  fupported  by 
inftances.  §  1 6.  Metaphors  mcft  beautiful  when 
they  admit  a  double  or  treble  rcfemblance,  with 
examples. 

§  I.       jf  Metaphor  *  is  a  Trope,  by  which  a  irord 

-^•f    is  removed  from  its  prefer  figmfication 

into  another  meaning  upcn  account  of  Comparison  i\. 

§  2.  A  Metaphor  is  diftinguifhable  from  a 
Trope  j  or  rather,  mews  itfelf  to  be  only  a  fpe- 
cies  of  the  Trope,  by  this  property  efsential  to  its 
nature,  that  it  is  ufed  upon  account  of  Comparison. 
Was  it  not  for  this  peculiarity,  a  Metaphor  would 
not  differ  from  the  general  nature  of  a  Trope  -, 
but  by  this  additional  article  in  its  definition,  it 
is  evidently  only  a  particular  fort  of  Trope :  as 
for  inftance,  the  Metaphor  differs  from  the  Synec- 
dochey  which,  though  a  Trope,  yet  is  not  at  all 
designed  for  companion  •,  as  when  by  the  word 
roofy  we  intend  an  houfe,  we  have  no  idea  of  si- 
militude, but  only  make  a  part  of  a  thing  ftand 
for  the  whole. 

§  3.  Though  a  Metaphor  is  aTrope,  by  which 
a  word  is  removed  from  its  proper  signification 
upon  the  account  of  companion,  yet  it  is  not  to 

be 

*  From  fjLtruQsgu,  I  tranjtatc,  or  transfer. 

•\  Metaphora  eft  Tropus,  quo  verbum  a  propria  flgnifica- 
tione  in  alienam  transferor  ob  fimilitudincm.  Voss.  Rhetor. 
Cwtratt.  lib.  iv.  cap.  4.  §  i . 
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be  considered  as  a  comparifon  (by  a  companion 
understanding  a  Figure  in  rhetoric)  or  at  lead  is 
diftinguifhable  from  it,  as  it  drops  the  signs  of 
comparifon.  "  A  Metaphor,  fays  QUINTILIAN, 
"  is  fhorter  than  a  comparifon,  and  differs  from 
"  it  in  this  particular,  that  the  o.ne  is  compared 
"  to  the  thing  we  design  to  exprefs,  and  the 
"  other  is  put  for  it.  It  is  a  companion,  when 
"  I  fay  of  a  man  that  he  acted  like  a  lion,  and  a 
tc  metaphor,  when  I  fay  he  is  a  lion  *." 

§  4.  In  every  comparifon  three  things  arc  re- 
quisite, two  things  that  are  compared  together, 
and  a  third  in  which  the  similitude  or  refemblance 
between  them  consifts.  To  keep  to  the  exam- 
ple of  QUINTILIAN,  if  we  fay  of  a  foldier  that 
he  acts  like  a  lion,  or  that  he  is  a  lion,  the  fenfe 
is  plainly  this,  that  as  a  lion  oppofes  his  enemy 
with  an  undaunted  firmr.efs,  fo  the  foldier  figiur. 
with  a  like  invincible  bravery.  Here  are  three 
ideas,  a  foldier,  a  lion,  and  the  likenefs  between 
them.  We  may  add  farther  from  the  example, 
that  it  is  evident,  according  to  what  we  juft  now 
obferved,  that  the  real  difference  between  a  Me- 
taphor and  a  Comparifon  lies  in  this,  that  a 
Metaphor  has  not  the  iigns  of  comparifon  which 
are  exprefsed  in  that  figure  of  rhetoric,  which  is 
C  4  called 


*  In  totuin  autem  Metaphora  brevior  eft  quam  f.fi 
eoque  diftat  quod  ilia  comparator  rei  quam  volumus  expri- 
jnere;  ho:c  pro  ipia  re  dicitur.  Cornpafatio  eft,  cum  dico 
fecifTe  quid  Homir.em  ut'Lconcm;  trannatio,  cum  dico  «.i« 
^eo  eft.  QCMNFM..  lih.viii.  csp.  6.  $  i. 
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called  a  Companion  :  or,  as  CICERO  fays,  "  a 
"  Metaphor  is  a  Companion  reduced  to  a  single 
"  word  *." 

§  5.  If  we  were  to  inquire  which  of  the  two  is 
to  be  preferred,  the  Metaphor  or  the  Compari- 
fon,  Mr  MELMOTH,  with  his  ufual  elegancy, 
Would  knfwer  us.  "  I  prefer,  fays  he,  the  MeT 
st  taphor  to  the  Simile,  as  a  far  more  pleasing 
"  method  of  illuilfation.  In  the  former,  the 
"  a&ion  of  the  mind  is  lefs  languid,  as  it  is  em- 
"  ployed  at  one  and  the  fame  inftant  in  compar- 
*'  ing  the  refemblance  with  the  idea  it  attends  -, 
4t  whereas  in  the  latter,  its  operations  are  more 
'"  slow,  being  obliged  to  ftan.d  Hill  as  it  were,  in 
"  order  to  contemplate  firil  the  principal  object, 
«  and  then  its  correiponding  image  f." 

§  6.  Inftances  of  Metaphors  from  Scripture 
might  be  produced  in  vaft  variety.  Thus  our 
blefsed  LORD  is  called  a  vine^  a  lamb^  a  lion^  &c. 
Thus  men,  according  to  their  different  difposi- 
dons,  are  ililed  wolves,  Jheep^  dogs,  ferpents^  &c. 
And  indeed  Metaphors  not  only  abound  in  the 
(acred  Writings,  but  they  overfpread  all  lan- 
guage •,  and  the  more  carefully  we  examine  Au- 
thors, not  only  Poets  but  Philofophers,  the  more 
(hall  we  difcover  their  free  and  large  ufe  of  Me- 
taphors, 

*  Similitudinis  eft  ad  vferbum  unum  contra&a  brcvitas. 
ClCER.  tfe  Oral.  lib.  Hi.    §  39. 

•J-  Frrz-OsBOHNE's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  page  45,  46, 
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taphors,  taken  from  the  arts  land  fciehces,  the 
cuftoms  of  mankind,  arid  the  unlimited  fields  of 
nature. 

§  7,  It  may  not  be  amifs  to  recollect:  what 
high  and  fuperlative  encomiums  have  been  be- 
ftowed  by  fome  of  the  greateft  Authofs  Upon 
Metaphors,  and  for  what  reafons.  CicEk6  fays, 
"  that  amidfl  the  greateft  riches  of  language, 
u  men  are  more  efpecially  charmed  with  Meta- 
u  phors,  if  they  are  conducted  with  a  happy 
"  judgment."  He  refolves  this  "  pleafure  into 
"  the  difplay  We  hereby  make  of  our  own  genius, 
"  in  that  we  pafs  over  what  is  common,  to  ac- 
"  quire  what  is  new  and  foreign  ;  or  to  the  na- 
"  ture  of  the  Metaphor,  in  that  it  raiies  new 
«  ideas,  and  yet  does  not  lead  off  our  minds 
"  from  our  fubject ;  or  becaufe  every  Metaphor 
"  is  addrelsed  to  the  fenfes,  and  efpecially  to 
u  the  sight,  which  is  the  keeneft  of  them  all  f." 
As  an  echo  to  this  great  Writer  of  antiquity,  a 
celebrated  Modern  fays,  "  that  the  pleafures  of 
"  the  imagination  are  not  wholly  confined  to 

"  filch 

•j-  In  fuorum  verborum  maxima  copia,  tamen  homines 
aliena  multo  magis,  fi  funt  ratione  tranflata,  deledant.  Id 
accidere  credo,  vel  quod  ingenii  fpecimen  eft  quoddam,  tran- 
filirc  ante  pedes  pofita,  &  alia  longe  repetita  iumere;  vel  quod 
is  qui  audit,  alio  ducitur  cogitatione,  neque  tameh  aberrat; 
qua  maxima  eft  dele&atio  ;  vel  quod  fmguiis  verbis  res,  ac 
totum  fimile  conficitur  ;  vel  quod  omnis  tranfiatio  qu^;  quidem 
fumta  ratione  eft,  ad  fenfus  ipfos  admovetur,  maxime  oculorunx 
quae  eft  acerrimus.  CICER.  dtQrat.  lib,  iii,  §  40 
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44  fuch  particular  authors  as  are  converfant  in 
44  material  objects,  but  are  often  to  be  met  with 
44  among  the  polite  matters  of  Morality,  Criti- 
44  cifm,  and  other  fpeculations  abftracted  from 
44  matter,  who,  though  they  do  not  directly  treat 
44  of  .the  visible  parts  of  nature,  often  draw  from 
14  them  their  Similitudes,  Metaphors,  and  Alle- 
44  gories.  By  thefe  allusions,  a  truth  in  the  un- 
44  derftanding  is  as  it  were  reflected  by  the  ima- 
«4  gination-,  we  are  able  to  fee  fomething  like 
44  colour  and  fhape  in  a  notion,  and  difcover  ,\ 
44  fcheme  of  thoughts  traced  out  upon  matter. 
44  And  here  the  mind  receives  a  great  deal  of  fa- 
44  tisfaction,  and  has  two  of  its  faculties  grati 
tc  fied  at  the  fame  time,  while  the.  fancy  is  co- 
44  pying  after  the  undcrftanding,  and  tranfcrib- 
46  ing  ideas  out  of  the  intellectual  world  into  tta 
44  material.  Allegories,  when  well  cholen,  are 
44  like  fo  many  tracks  of  light  in  a  difcourie,  thai 
46  make  every  thing  about  them  clear  and  beau- 
44  tiful.  A  noble  Metaphor,  when  it  is  placed 
"  to  advantage,  calls  a  kind  of  glory  round  it, 
44  and  darts  a  luftre  through  an  whole  fen- 
44  tence  *." 

LONGINUS  fhcws,  4C  that  Tropical  expressions 
<c  contain  a  grandeur  in  their  own  nature,  and 
"  that  Metaphors  conftitute  the  fublime,  and  are 
4C  more  efpecially  adapted  to  enliven  pathetic, 
44  and  ennoble  defcriptive  compositions  -(-." 

I  fhall 
•  Spcfiator,  Vol.  vi.  N°  421 . 
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I  fhall  only  add,  that  the  very  feasible  and.  in- 
genious Monsieur  ROLLIN  fays,  "  That  the  Me- 
"  taphor  gives  moft  ornament,  flrength,  and 
«  grandeur  to  a  difcourfe.  The  moft  exquisite 
*'  exprefsions  are  generally  metaphorical,  and 
"  derive  all  their  merit  from  this  figure.  It  in- 
"  riches  a  language  in  fome  meafure  with  an  in- 
"  finity  of  exprefsions,  by  fubftituting  the  figu- 
"  rative  in  the  room  of  the  simple  and  plain  :  it 
u  throws  a  great  variety  into  the  ftile  :  it  raifes 
"  and  aggrandifes  the  moft  minute  and  common 
"  things  :  it  gives  us  a  great  pleafure  by  the  in- 
"  genious  boldnefs  with  which  it  ftrikes  out  in 
"  queft  of  exprefsions,  inftead  of  the  natural 
"  ones  which  are  near  at  hand  :  ,  it  deceives  the 
*'  mind  agreeably,  by  mewing  it  one  thing,  and 
"  meaning  another.  In  fine,  it  gives  a  body, 
"  if  we  may  fo  fay,  to  the  things  that  are  fpiri- 
"  tual,  and  makes  them  almoft  the  objects  of 
"  hearing  and  sight,  by  the  fensible  images  it 
"  delineates  to  the  imagination  *." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  celebrated  Writers  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  unite  in  the  higheft 
praifes  of  Metaphors  :  and  indeed  whoever  duly 
considers  their  nature,  muft  confefs,  that  of  all 
the  flowvers  that  embellifli  the  regions  of  Elo- 
quence, there  is  none  that  rifes  to  fucli  an  .emi- 
nence, that  bears  fo  rich  and  beautiful  a  blof- 

fom, 


<Jiov  at 
Kara.    TO    .' 


LONG  IN.  de  Sublitnitate,  ^  32. 

*  ROLLIN  on  the  Belles  Le  tires*  Vol.  ii.  p.  142, 
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fom,  that  diffuies  fuch  a  copious  and  exquisite 
fragrance,  or  that  fo  amply  rewards  the  care  and 
Culture  of  the  Poet  or  the  Orator,  as  the  Meta- 
phor. 

)  S.  But  though  the  Metaphor  is  fo  excellent 
and  lovely  a  Trope,  when  happily  produced  and 
nurtured,  yet  it  requires  much  wifdom  and  deli- 
cacy to  conduct  it  -,  and  as  nothing  is  more  pleas- 
ing than  a  good  and  well-regUlated  Metaphor, 
fo  there  is  nothing  more  difguflful  than  a  Me- 
taphor ill-chofen  and  ill-conducted,  according 
to  the  old  maxim,  Corruplio  optimi  eft  peffima. 

§  9.  Two  things  ought  to  be  efpecially  re1- 
garded  as  to  Metaphors,  that  they  are  not  in  th£ 
leaft  degree  inconsiflent,  and  that  they  are  not 
purfued  too  far. 

We  mould  take  heed  that  our  Metaphors  are 
not  in  the  leaft  degree  inconsiftent.  After  we 
have  begun  a  Metaphor,  we  are  to  beware  left 
we  fpoil  it,  by  introducing  fomething  repugnant 
fcnd  difsimilar  to  the  firft  image.  Sometimes  we 
iliall  find  in  Metaphors,  when  they  compofe  a 
fentence  or  fentences,  a  company  of  Subftantive.% 
Adjectives  and  Verbs,  whole  meanings  can  no 
more  accord  with  one  another,  than  the  iron  and 
clay  in  the  feet  of  the  image  in  NEBUCHAD- 
NEZZAR'S dream.  "  Many  perfons,  fays  Quitf- 
"  TJLIAN-,  when  they  have  let  out  with  a  tern- 
u  peft,  have  ended  with  a  conflagration ;  and 
"  thus  the  effect  of  all  has  been  a  moft  fhameful 

"  Incon- 
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"  inconsiftency  *."  Were  there  never  fuch 
exprefsions  ufed,  either  from,  the  pulpit  or 
the  prefs,  or  both,  as  that  of  calling  Gop 
a  fountain  of  bowels  ?  or  that  fuch  a  virtue 
is  an  effential  branch  of  a  Chriftiarfs  walk?  or 
that  many  evils  flow  from  fuch  a  root  ?  or  why 
fooitld  we  dabble  in  dry  controverfy  ?  Have 
not  the  merits  of  our  blefsed  LORD  been  ftiled 
the  rock  of  falvationy  on  which  we  are  to  caft  an- 
chor ?  when  the  idea  of  cafting  anchor  upon  a 
rock  is  abfolutely  abfurd ;  and  were  it  attempted 
by  a  veisel  in  a  ftorm,  would  end  in  its  deilruc- 
tion.  Thefe  inftances  may  ferve  to  mew  what  I 
intend  by  inconsiilent  Metaphors ;  and  upon  the 
slighteft  consideration  .the  mind  difcovers  their 
miferable  incongruity. 

§  i  o.  But  at  the  fame  time  we  fhould  be  care- 
ful to  preferve  an  harmony  in  our  Metaphors, 
and  beware  how  we  heap  together  in  the  fame 
fentence  difcordant  images;  it  may  be  proper  we 
fhould  leave  a  full  fcope  for  rhetorical  indulgence 
and  privilege.  To  this  end  let  it  be  obferved, 
that  we  may  on  the  fame  fubject,  and  in  a  manner 
in  the  fame  breath,  introduce  very  different  Me- 
taphors, without  exposing  ourfelves  to  any  juft 
cenfure  for  mixing  and  confounding  them.  LON- 

GINUS 

*  Nam  id  quod  imprimis  eft  cuftodiendum,  ut  quo  ex  ge- 
nere  coeperis  tranilationem  hoc  defines.  Multi  enim  cum  ini- 
tium  a  tempeftate  fumpferunt  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt ; 
quse  eft  inconfequentia  rerum  fcedifiima.  QUINTIL.  lib.  viiu 
cap.  6.  §  z. 
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GINUS  obferves,  that  "  as  to  the  number  of  Me- 
"  taphors,  CECILIUS  feems  to  agree  with  them 
cc  who  are  for  reftraining  them  to  two  or  three 
cc  at  the  moft.    DEMOSTHENES,  adds  LONGINUS, 
cc  is  our  flandard  in  thefe  matters.    The  time  of 
"  using  them  is  when  the  pafsions  rum  like  a 
"  torrent,  and  bear  along  with  them  a  multi- 
"  tude  of  Metaphors  as  necefsary  for  the  occa- 
<c  sion.      Men,    fays    DEMOSTHENES,    contami- 
"  natedy    peftiknt^    crouching,    who   have   every 
"  foul  of  them  mangled  their  country,  and  drank 
'«*  away  its  freedom  in  healths,  firft  to  PHILIP, 
<c  and  now  to  ALEXANDER  ;  who  meafure  their 
"  happinefs  by  their  belly,  and  the  gratification^ 
"  of  the  moft  brutifli  lufts  ;    who  have  over- 
cc  thrown  that  Liberty,  and  difdain  of  a  Matter 
cc  over  us,  which  were  formerly  efteemed  by 
cc  the  Grecians  the  flandard  and  teft  of  felicity. 
"  Here,  in  a  clufter  of  Tropes,  the  indignation 
"  of  the  Orator  burfts  out  againft  thefe  trai- 
<c  tors  :  —  I  aver  that  feafonable  and  vehement 
"  pafsions,  and  a  noble  fublimity,  are  a  fuffi- 
<c  cient  apology  for  the  number  and  boldnefs  of 
<£  Metaphors  •,  for,  it  is  natural  for  the  pafsions 
<c  and  fublimity,  by  their  own  impetuous  violence, 
"  to  feize  and  carry  all  before  them,  and  therefore 
tc  as  by  an  abfolute  necefsity  they  challenge  the 
«  boldeft  Metaphors  \  nor  will  they  give  leifurc  for 
"  the  Hearer  to  cavil  againft  their  number,  as  they 
cc  infpire  him  with  all  the  ardor  of  the  Speaker  *." 

The 
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The  ingenious  Translator  of  LONGINUS,  the  Rev. 
Mr  WILLIAM  SMITH,  in  a  note  upon  the  pafsage 
which  LONGINUS  quotes  from  DEMOSTHENES, 
obferves,  "  that  DEMOSTHENES  in  this  inftance 
"  burfts  not  out  upon  the  traitorous  creatures  of 
"  PHILIP  with  fuch  bitternefs  and  feverity,  and 
"  flrikes  them  not  dumb  with  fuch  a  continua- 
"  tion  of  vehement  and  cutting  Metaphors,  as 
"  St  JUDE  treats  fome  profligate  wretches  in  his 
"  Epiftle,  vsr.  12,  13.  Tbefe  are  fpofs  in  your 
<c  feafts  of  charity  r,  when  they  feaft  with  you,  feed- 
"  ing  themfehes  without  fear.  Clouds  they  are 
"  without  water,  carried  about  of  winds  •,  trees, 
"  whofe  fruit  wither  s^  without  fruit  ,  plucked  up  by 
"  the  roots  :  raging  waves  of  the  fea^  foaming  out 
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«*  their  own  Jhame  •,  wandering  ftars,  to  whom  is 
"'referved  tbe  blacknefs  of  darknefs  for  ever.  By 
*c  how  much,  adds  Mr  SMITH,  the  bold  defence 
"  of  Chriftianity  againft  the  leud  practices, 
"  infatiable  lufts,  and  impious  blafphemies  of 
"  wicked  and  abandoned  men,  is  more  glorious 
"  than  the  defence  of  a  petty  State  againft  the 
<c  intrigues  of  a  foreign  Tyrant-,  or  by  how 
**  much  more  honourable  and  praife-worthy  it  is 
"  to  contend  for  the  glory  of  GOD  and  Religion, 
<c  than  the  reputation  of  one  Republic ;  by  fo 
<c  much  does  this  pafsage  of  the  Apoftle  exceed 
cc  that  of  DEMOSTHENES,  commended  by  LON- 
"  GINUS  for  force  of  exprelsion,  livelinefs  of  al- 
"  lusion,  and  height  of  fublimity." 

Such  are  the  liberties  we  may  take  within  the 
bounds  allotted  us,  or  without  a  reproach  upon 
our  Metaphors  as  inconsiftent.  Each  one  of  the 
characters  of  thofe  wicked  men  whom  St  JUDE 
defcribes  may  be  considered  as  composing  a  dif- 
tincl:  fentence.  The  fenfe  is  the  fame  as  if  the 
Apoftle  had  faid,  They  are  fpots  in  your  feafts  of 
fbarity  —  They  are  clouds  without  water  --  They  are 
trees  without  fruit,  &c.  and  confequently,  as  there 
is  an  harmony  of  Metaphor  in  the  fame  fentence, 
there  is  all  that  Rhetoric  demands.  The  difcordancy 
of  images,  which  we  mould  ever  guard  againft, 
would  have  taken  place,  if  the  men  that  were  faid 
to  be  trees  without  fruit,  were  declared  as  fuch  to 
be  foaming  out  their  own  Jhame  \  or  if  they  who  were 
defcribed  as  raging  waves  of  tbe  fea,were  in  the  fame 
connexion  faid  to  be  without  fruity  plucked  up  by  the 

roots. 
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roots.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe.  Every  frelh 
character,  though  of  the  fame  perfons,  makes 
a  complete  fentence,  and  that  fentence  is  eon- 
ftituted  of  consiftent  images.  The  facred  in- 
dignation of  the  Apoftle  blazes  out  and  ceafes, 
blazes  out  and  ceafes  again,  till  he  has  finimed 
his  account  of  thofe  moft  profligate  wretches 
whofe  characters  he  was  representing.  How  dif- 
ferent is  all  this  from  that  jumble  of  Meta- 
phors which  the  Speffator  fo  humorously  de- 
icribes,  when  he  fays,  "  that  an  unfkilful  Authof 
"  fli all  run  Metaphors  fo  abfurdly  into  one  ano- 
"  ther,  that  there  mail  be  no  simile,  no  agree- 
"  able  picture,  no  apt  refemblance,  but  confu- 
"  sion,  obfcurity,  and  noife  !  Thus  have  I  known 
"  an  Hero  compared  to  a  Thunderbolt,  a  Lion, 
"  and  the  Sea ;  all  and  each  of  them  proper  Me- 
"  taphors  for  Impetuosity,  Courage,  or  Force  : 
44  but  by  bad  management  it  hath  fo  happened, 
<c  that  theThunderbolt  hath  overflowed  its  banks, 
"  the  Lion  hath  darted  through  the  fkies,  and 
*6  the  Billows  have  rolled  out  of  the  Libyan  de- 
«  fert  f." 

§  1 1 .  As  the  beft  help  that  I  know  of  to  di- 
rect us  in  the  management  of  Metaphors,  and 
to  keep  us  clear  of  the  rocks  upon  which  others 
have  fplit,  take  the  following  pafsage  from  the 
Spectator.  "  An  image,  fays  the  ingenious  Writer, 
"  taken  from  what  acts  upon  the  sight,  cannot 
D  "  without 

f  Sfeffator,  N°  595, 
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ic  without  violence  be  applied  to  the  hearing, 
"  and  fo  of  the  reft.  It  is  no  lefs  an  impropriety 
"  to  make  any  being  in  nature  or  art  to  do  any 
"  thing  in  its  metaphorical  ftate,  which  it  can- 
"  not  do  in  its  original.  I  iliall  illuftrate  what 
"  I  have  faid  by  an  inftance,  which  I  have  read 
"  more  than  once  in  controversial  Writers.  'The 
"  heavy  lajhes,  fays  a  celebrated  Writer,  that 
"  have  dropped  from  your  pen,  &c.  I  fuppofe  this 
"  gentleman,  having  frequently  heard  of  gall 
"  dropping  from  a  pen,  and  being  lajhed  in  a  fatire^ 
"  he  was  refolved  to  have  them  both  at  any 
"  rate,  and  fo  uttered  this  complete  piece  of 
"  nonfenfe.  It  will  molt  effectually  difcover  the 
"  abfurdity  of  thefe  monftrous  unions,  if  we 
"  will  fuppofe  thefe  Metaphors  or  images  ac* 
"  tually  painted.  Imagine  then  an  hand  hold- 
"  ing  a  pen,  and  feveral  lames  of"whip\cord 
"  falling  from  it,  and  you  have  the  true  repre- 
"  fentation  of  this  fort  of  Eloquence.  I  believe 
"  by  this  very  rule,  a  Reader  may  be  able  to 
"  JU(%e  °^  tne  uni°n  °f  ^  Metaphors  what- 
"  ever,  and  determine  which  are  homogeneous, 
*'  and  which  are  heterogeneous,  or,  to  fpeak 
"  more  plainly,  which  are  consilient,  and  which 
*c  inconsiilent  *." 

We  mould  ever  consider  this  difcordancy  of 
Metaphors,  this  chaos,  inftead  of  a  regular  fym- 
metr/,  and  beautiful  arrangement  of  ideas, '  as 
one  of  the  moil  intolerable  faults  of  composi- 
tion, next  to  our  blunders  in  Syntax  -,  and  we  may 

well 

*  Spectator,  N°  595. 
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well  apply  to  fuch  a  gallimaufry  of  Tropes  what 
HORACE  fays : 

Should  a  wild  Painter  with  an  human  head 
Connect  an  horfe's  neck,  and  cover  o'er 
A  jarring  heap  of  limbs  with  various  plumes 
From  dirFrent  birds,  and  end  the  motley  piece, 
That  open'd  with  a  virgin's  bloom  of  charms, 
With  the  foul  volumes  of  a  fifties  tail, 
Could  you  reftrain  your  laughter  at  the  fight  ? 

Believe  me,  friends,  that  Poem's  juft  the  fame, 
Where  monftrous  images,  like  fick  mens  dreams, 
Are  wildly  huddled  ;  and  thro'  all  the  work, 
No  order,  no  coherence  can  be  found. 
'Tis  true,  the  Painter  and  the  heav'n-born  Mufe 
May  boldly  deviate  from  the  common  track: 
We  grant  and  take  the  privilege  by  turns. 
But  mix  not  favage  natures  with  the  mild  ; 
Let  not  the  Serpent  with  the  Eagle  join, 
.Nor  match  the  furious  Tiger  with  the  Lamb  £, 

D    2  §   12, 

• 

£  Humano  capiti  cervicem  pi&or  equinam 
Jungere  fi  velit,  &  varias  inducere  pkmas 
Undique  collatis  membris,  ut  turpiter  atrum 
Defmac  in  pifcem  mulier  formofa  fuperne  ; 
Spedatum  admiffi  rifum  teneatis  amici  ? 
Credite,  Pifones,  ifti  tabulse  fore  librum 
Perfimilem,  cujus,  velut  segri  fomnia,  vanse 
Fingentur  fpecies  :  ut  nee  pes  nee  caput  uni 
Reddatur  formae.     Pidloribus  atque  poetis 
Quidlibet  audendi  Temper  fuit  sequa  poteftas. 
Scimus,  &  hancveniam  petimufque  damufque  viciffiin : 
Sed  non  ut  placidis  coeant  immida,  not  uc 
Serpentes  avibus  geminentur,  tigribus  agni. 

Ho  RAT.  de  Artefcftica,,  ab  initio, 
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§  12.  To  excite  us  to  take  the  greateft  care 
of  our  Metaphors,  and  bring  them  to  the  teft  of 
nature,  and  not  to  the  authority  of  even  the  beft 
Writers,  who  in  fome  inftances  may  have  failed 
in  this  particular  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  keep 
our  minds  from  defpondency,  if  we  mould,  after 
all  our  pains  and  caution,  fometimes  detect  our- 
felves  in  a  falfe  Metaphor-,  I  mail  point  out 
fome  errors  of  this  kind,  even  among  Authors 
of  the  firft  reputation.  You  may  find  the  fol- 
lowing lines  in  one  of  Dr  DODDRIDGE'S  Hymns  • 

Fann'<l  by  thy  breath  whole  fheets  of  flame 

Do  like  a  deluge  pour, 
And  all  our  confidence  of  wealth 

Lies  buried  in  an  hour  *. 

Sheets  fanned^  and  fleets  'pouring  like  a  deluge,  ap- 
pear not  to  me  very  proper  exprefsions  for  meta- 
phorical afsociation. 

The  fame  Writer,  in  his  improvement  of  Rom. 
xii.i'8— 20.  in  the  lafl  of  which  verfes  theApoitle 
advifes,  if  our  enemy  hunger ',  to  feed  him,  and  if 
he  thirft,  to  give  him  drink,  for  info  doing  we  Jhall 
heap  coals  of  fire  upon  his  head,  fpeaks  of  a  kindly 
obftinate  attachment  to  peace,  an  heroic  fuperi- 
ority  of  loul,which  melts  down  with  kindnefs  that 
heart  which  but  a  little  before  was  glowing  with 
rage.  I  think  the  Metaphor  would  have  been 
more  clearly  uniform,  or  more  agreeable,  if  it 
had  been  faid,  which  melts  down  with  kindnefs 
that  heart  which  before  was  cold  as  to  all  fenfa- 

tions 
*  Hymn'cliv.  page  137. 
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tions  of  affection,  and  hardened  in  unrelenting 
hatred  againft  us. 

Dr  YOUNG,  who  abounds  with  as  great  images 
as  perhaps  ever  entered  an  human  mind,  and  who 
has  concluded  many  of  them  with  amazing  fuc- 
cefs,  fometimes  fails  in  his  Metaphors.  The  fol- 
lowing pafsages  ieem  to  me  inconteftible  evidences. 

Thro* chinks,  ftil'd  organs,  dim  life  peeps  at  light; 
Death  burfts  th'  involving  cloud,  and  all  is  day  *. 

In  the  firft  line  we  are  reprefented  as  peeping 
through  chinks  at  the  world  of  glory  ;  but,  inflead 
of  carrying  on  the  Metaphor,  the  Poet  tells  us 
in  the  next  verfe,  that  it  is  by  the  difperfion  of  (in 
involving  cloud^  and  not  by  the  removal  of  a  par- 
tition^ as  he  ought  to  have  faid,  that  we  enter 
into  the  enjoyment  of  celeftial  day. 
And  again, 

One  eye  on  Death,  and  one  full  fix'd  on  Heav'n, 
Becomes  a  mortal,  and  immortal  man  \. 

But  who,  but  he  who  has  a  diforder  in  his  sight, 
can  at  the  fame  time  have  one  eye  full  fixed  on 
one  object,  and  the  other  eye  upon  another? 
And  further, 

Together  fome  unhappy  rivals  feize, 

And  rend  abundance  into  poverty ; 

Loud  croaks  the  Raven  of  the  Law,  and  fmiles  \. 

But  who  ever  heard  of  a  raven's  fmiling  ?    And 
how  unfortunate  is  it  that  what  cannot  agree 
D  3  with 

*  Sight  noughts,  book  iii.  f  Ib.  b.vi.  t  Ib.  b.v , 
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with  a  raven  in  its  original,  fhould  be  made  to 
agree  with  it  in  a  metaphorical  Hate  ? 

Archbifhop  TILLOTSOK,  fpeaking  of  that  ma- 
lignant fpirit  in  mankind,  which  is  fond  of  dif- 
cerning  fpots  in  the  brighteft  characters,  remarks, 
"  that  when  perfons  of  this  call  have  heard  men- 
"  tioned  any  virtue  in  their  neighbour,  it  is  well 
"  if  to  balance  the  matter,  and  fet  things  even, 
"  they  do  not  clap  fome  infirmity  or  fault  into 
cc  the  other  fcale,  that  fo  the  enemy  may  not  go 
*c  off  with  flying  colours  *."  We  have  the 
ideas  of  ca fling  a  weight  into  a  fcaley  and  a  man's 
coming  in  triumph  from  a  field  of  battle,  very  inju- 
diciously blended  together,  for  what  conceivable 
affinity  is  there  between  a  pc.ir  cf  jcales  and  fly- 
ing colours  ? 

Mr  ADDISON,  one  of  the  happieft  mailers  of 
Metaphor  that  perhaps  ever  wrote,  has  fome- 
times  failed  even  in  this  point  of  excellency. 
*c  There  is  not,  fays  he,  a  single  view  of  human 
<c  nature  which  is  not  fufficient  to  extinguim  the 
<c  feeds  of  pride."  "  In  this  pafsage,"  fays  Mr 
MELMOTH,  who  both  recites  and  blames  it,  "  he 
<c  evidently  unites  images  together  which  have 
.**  no  connection  with  each  other.  When  a  feed 
"  has  loft  its  power  of  vegetation,  I  might,  in 
fc  a  metaphorical  fenfe,  fay,  it  is  cxtinguifhed  -, 
"  but  when  in  the  fame  fenfe  I  call  that  difposi- 
*c  tion  of  the  heart  which  produces  pride,  the 
^  feed  of  that  pafsion,  I  cannot,  without  intro- 

"  ducing 

*  Sermon  againjl  Evil-freaking,  Vol.  iv.  paj>e  433.  Gftavo 
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"  ducing  a  confusion  of  ideas,  apply  any  word 
*c  to  feed,  but  what  correfponds  with  its  real 
"  properties  and  cjrcumftances.  A  judicious 
"  Writer,  fays  the  fame  Mr  MEL  MOTH  *,  will  ob* 
"  ferve  an  impropriety  in  one  of  the  late  Efsays 
"  of  the  fame  inimitable  Author  (Mr  ADDISON) 
"  where  he  tells  us,  that  Women  were  formed  to 
"  temper  mankind,  not  to  fet  an  edge  upon  their 
"  minds,  and  blow  up  in  them  thofe  pafsions 
"  which  are  too  apt  to  rife  of  their  own  accord." 
How  great  is  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the 
afsociation  of  fuch  different  ideas,  as,  fetting  an 
edge  upon  the  mind,  and  blowing  up  our  paffions,  in 
the  fame  fentence ! 

Nay,  not  CICERO  himfelf  is  exempted,  with  all 
his  incomparable  talents,  from  incoherence  of  Me- 
taphor. What  think  we  of  fuch  a  pafsage  as 
the  following  ?  "  For  as  when  I  walk  in  the  fun, 
tc  though  I  walk  for  another  end,  it  is  fo  ordered 
"  by  nature  that  I  receive  fome  change  in  my 
v  complexion  -,  fo  when  I  more  carefully  read 
"  thofe  books  at  Mifenum,  for  I  had  fcarce  time 
"  to  do  it  at  Rome,  I  found  my  own  composi- 
*6  tion  to  be  coloured  by  their  {trains  -j-."  What 
congruity  is  there  between  being  coloured  and 
ftrains  ?  and  how  unhappily  are  the  fenfes  of 
feeing  and  hearing  confounded  together  ? 

D  4  The 

*  FiTz-OsBORNE*sZ,£//m,  vcl.ii.  page  55. 

•j-  Ut,  cum  in  fole  ambulem,  etiamfi  ob  aliam  caufam 
ambulem,  fieri  natura  tamen,  ut  cqlorer ;  fie  cum  iftos  libros 
ad  Mifenum  (nam  Romae  vix  licet)  ftudiofius  legerim,  fentio 
Orationem  meam  illomm  cantu  ipafi  coloravi.  CICER.  de 
Qrat.  lib.  U.  §  H. 
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The  fame  incoherence  of  Metaphors  we  may 
obferve  in  another  pafsage  from  the  fame  cele- 
brated Writer :  "  O  noble  flock  !"  meaning  the 
family  of  the  SCIPIOS  •,  "  and  as  fcions  of  various 
"  kinds  of  trees  may  be  ingrafted  into  one  flock, 
"  fo  in  this  family  the  wifdom  of  multitudes  was 
"  inferted  and  illuminated  *."  Infer  ted  perfectly 
accords  with  ftock  and  trees  •,  but  illuminated  is 
undoubtedly  a  foreign  and  improper  idea,  and 
belongs  to  a  very  different  clafs  of  images. 

§  13.  Having  freely  pointed  out  fome  of  the 
slips  of  the  greatefl  Writers  in  their  Metaphors, 
and  fhewn  you  that  what  HORACE  fays  of  HOMER 
may  be  applied  to  them,  that  even  HOMER'.?  mufe 
-will  fometimes  nod  f,  I  cannot  prevail  upon  my- 
felf  to  quit  the  fubje6l,  without  felecting  from  the 
Authors,  whofe  fpots  I  have  difcovered,  fome  of 
their  charming  Metaphors,  that  I  may  not  feem 
to  take  a  pleafnre  in  detecting  their  faults,  and 
leaving  the  inflances  of  them  unatoned  with  ex- 
amples of  their  incomparable  beauties.      The 
fame  Dr  DODDRIDGE,  whom  we  have  cenfured 
for  incoherent  Metaphors,  gives  us  the  following 
uniform  and  delightful  Metaphors  in  his  practi- 
cal improvement  of  Atts  viii.  4.  "  Therefore  they 
"  that  were  fc  altered  abroad^  went  every  where 

"  preaching 

*  O  gencrofam  ftirpem,  &  tanquam  in  unam  arborem  pin- 
ra  genera,  fie  in  iflnrii  domum  multorum  infitam,  atque  illu- 
ininatum  fapientiam.  C i c E R .  de  c laris  Oratoribus>  §58. 

^  Quandoque  bonus  dormitat  f  Tornerus. 

HORAT.  </f  ArtePoet.  vcr.  359. 
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«  preaching  the  word.  In  mercy,  fays  he,  there- 
"  fore  to  the  Churches,  and  even  to  themfelves, 
tc  whofe  trueft  happinefs  was  connected  with 
"  their  ufefulnefs,  were  they,  like  fo  many  clouds 
"  of  Heaven,  driven  different  ways  by  the  wind 
"  of  perfecution,  that  fo  they  might  empty  them- 
"  fclves  in  fruitful  fhowers  on  the  feveral  tracts 
"  of  land,  through  which  they  went  preaching 
"  the  Gofpel."  What  a  fmooth  continuance  is 
liere  of  the  Metaphor  firft  afsumed !  and  what  a 
juft  and  pleasing  refemblance  do  we  find  through- 
out the  whole  pafsage  between  the  Mifsionaries 
of  the  Gofpel,  and  the  clouds  of  Heaven  diftil- 
ing  their  precious  blefsings  upon  the  earth ! 

What  an  harmony  of  Metaphors,  from  firft 
to  laft,  is  there  in  the  following  lines  of  Dr 
YOUNG ! 

Eternity's  .vaft  ocean  lies  before  thee« 
Give  thy  mind  Tea-room  ;  keep  it  wide  of  earth, 
7"hat  rock  of  fouls  immortal ;  cut  thy  cord  ; 
Weigh  anchor ;  fpread  thy  fail ;  call  ev'ry  wind  ; 
Eye  thy  great  pole-ftar  -,  make  the  land  of  life  *. 

What  consilient  as  well  as  exprefsive  Meta- 
phors are  contained  in  the  following  pafsage  of 
Archbifhop  TJLLOTSON  !  "  Tranfubflantiation, 
"  fays  he,  is  like  a  milftone  hung  about  the 
"  neck  of  Popery,  whicji  will  sink  it  at  the  laft. 
"  And  though  fome  of  their  greateft  Wits  have 
*'  undertaken  the  defence  of  it  in  great  volumes, 

"  yet 

f  YOUNG'S  Nigbt  Tbovgktt,  book  vii, 
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"  yet  it  is  an  abfurdity  of  that  monflrous  and 
"  mafsy  weight,  that  no  liuman  authority  or 
"  wit  are  able  to  iupport  it.  It  will  make 
"  the  very  pillars  of  Saint  Peter's  crack,  and 
*e  requires  more  volumes  to  make  it  good  than 
"  would  fill  the  Vatican  f."  If  I  was  to  pro- 
pofe  any  alteration  in  this  pafsage,  it  mould  be 
towards  the  end  of  the  paragraph,  and  in  the 
room  of  faying,  //  requires  more  volumes  to  make  it 
good,  I  would  rather  fay,  it  requires  more  volumes 
to  maintain  its  reputation,  or  fupport  its  faith  in 
the  world.  With  fome  fuch  amendment  the  Me- 
taphors are  not  only  quite  similar,  but  the  pafsage 
affords  as  juft  and  (hiking  a  defcription  of  the  na- 
ture and  future  fate  of  Tranfubftantiation,  as  can 
well  be  conceived  to  be  in  the  power  of  language. 
Mr  ADDISON  has  given  us  a  very  proper  and 
perfectly  consiftent  Metaphor  in  the  following 
pafsage :  "  And  if  there  be  fo  much  art,  fays 
*c  he,  in  the  choice  of  fit  precepts,  there  is  much 
*c  more  required  in  the  treating  of  them,  that 
"  they  may  fall  in  with  each  other  by  a  natural 
^  and  unforced  method,  and  fhew  themfclves  in 
"  the  beft  and  moil  advantageous  light.  They 
"  ihould  be  all  fo  finely  wrought  together  in  the 
*<•  fame  piece,  that  no  coarfe  foam  may  difcovrr 
"  where  they  ioin,  as  in  a  curious  brede  of  ncc 
"  die-work,  one  colour  falls  away  by  fuch  juft 
"  degrees,  and  another  riles  fo  infensibly,  that 
"  we  fee  the  variety,  without  being  able  to  dif- 

"  tinguifh 

f  Difcourfe  cn'TrAnfulfiintiation.  Vol.  iii.  p.  359.  Oftavo 
edition. 
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"  tinguifh  the  total  vanifhing  of  the  one,  from 
*'  the  firfl  appearance  of  the  other  *." 

As  to  CICERO,  to  tranfcribe  his  beauties, 
would  be  a  tafk  in  a  manner  the  fame  with  that 
of  tranfcribing  his  Works  ;  but  to  Ihew  how 
complete  a  mailer  he  was  of  Metaphor,  take  the 
two  following  inllances.  "  So  it  happens,"  fays 
he  in  one  of  his  Orations,  "  that  I,  whofe  busi- 
"  nefs  it  is  to  repel  the  javelins  and  heal  the 
"  wounds,  am  obliged  to  appear  in  this  manner 
"  before  the  adverfaries  have  fo  much  as  thrown 
"  a  dart  •,  and  they  are  allowed  that  time  to 
"  make  the  attack,  when  it  will  not  be  in  our 
"  power  to  avoid  the  afsault ;  and  if  they  throw 
"  out  fome  falfe  charge,  like  an  impoifoned 
"  dart,  as  they  feem  prepared  to  do,  we  fliall 
"  have  no  opportunity  to  apply  a  remedy  *f." 
Nor  is  the  next  inftance  at  all  inferior  for  pro- 
priety and  harmony  of  Metaphor.  "  Nor  was  I 
"  fo  timorous,  I  who  had  fleered  the  {hip  of  the 
"  commonwealth  amidfl  the  fierceft  hurricanes 
"  and  billows,  and  had  condu&ed  her  fafe  to 
"  port,  as  that  I  mould  (land  in  awe  of  the 
"  cloudinefs  of  your  afpecl:,  or  your  collegue's 

"  peflilential 

*  Efiay  on  Virgil's  Georgies^  Vol.  I.  p.  259.  Oftavo  edit. 

f  Ita  fit  ut  ego,  qui  tela  depellere,  &  vulneribus  mederi  de- 
beam,  turn  id  facere  cogor,  cum  etiam  telum  adverfarius  nul- 
Imn  jecerit;  illis  autem  id  tempus  impugnandi  detur,  cum  &• 
vitandi  illorum  impetus  poteftas  adempta  nobis  erit :  &  fi  qna 
ip  re,  id  quod  parati  funt  facere,  falfnm  crimen,  quafi  venena- 
Jum  aliquou  telutp  jecerint,  medicine  faciendse  lo^us  nonerit, 
fro  P.  QUINCTJO,  §  2. 
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**  peftilential  breath.  I  perceived  other  winds ; 
"  I  forefaw  other  ftorms  •,  I  did  not  withdraw 
"  from  other  impending  tempefts,  but  for  the 
ic  common  fafety  I  expofed  myfelf  alone  to  their 
«  mock  *." 

To  thefe  inflances  of  uniform  and  coherent 
Metaphors,  let  me  add  another  from  a  very  great 
Writer  :  "  It  mould  be  endeavoured,  fays  he,  that 
<f  the  pafsions  which  are  not  to  be  rooted  up, 
"  becaufe  they  are  of  nature's  planting,  be  yet 
"  fo  diforeetly  checked  and  deprefsed,  that  they 
"  grow  not  to  that  enormous  tallncfs,  as  to  over- 
cc  top  a  man's  intellectual  power,  and  caft  a 
"  dark  (hadow  over  his  foul  -f ."  Was  ever  Me- 
taphor carried  on  with  happier  fuccefs  ?  and  where 
is  fo  much  as  the  single  word  through  the  whole 
fentence  that  could  be  with  advantage  exchanged 
for  another  ? 

If  I  might  not  be  thought  unnecefsarily  pro- 
fufe  in  the  citation  of  well-conducted  Metaphors, 
I  fhould  add  that  of  Mr  PRIOR,  in  his  Dedication 
before  his  Works  to  the  Earl  of  DORSET  :  "  Wit, 
cc  fays  he,  -in  moil  Writers  is  like  a  fountain  in  a 

"  garden, 

*  Neque  tam  fui  timidus,  ut  qui  in  maximis  turbinibus  ac 
flu&ibus  reipublicje  navem  gubernaflem,  falvamque  in  portu 
collocaffem,  frontis  tuas  nubcculam  turn  collegse  tui  contami- 
natum  fpiritum  pertimefcerem.  Alios  ego  vidi  ventos ;  alia? 
profpexi  animo  procellas;  aliis  impendentibus  tempeftatibu? 
non  cefli,  fed  his  ununj  me  pro  omnium  falute  obtuli.  C^C£R. 
in  PISONEM,  j  9. 

f  HOWE'S  Vanity  of  Man  as  Mortal*  Vol.  i.  page  655. 
Folio  edition. 
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"  garden,  fupplied  by  feveral  ftreams  brought 
"  through  artful  pipes,  and  playing  fometimes 
"  agreeably.  But  the  Earl  of  DORSET'S  was  a 
"  fource  rising  from  the  top  of  a  mountain, 
"  which  forced  its  own  way,  and  with  inexhauf- 
«  tible  fupplies  delighted  and  inriched  the  couri- 
"  try  through  which  it  paised." 

§  14.  Having  fhewn  that  Metaphors  are  not 
to  be  in  the  leaft  degree  inconsiftent,  and  pro- 
duced examples  both  of  incoherent  and  coherent 
Metaphors,  it  remains  that  I  mould  mew, 

That  Metaphors  art  not  to  be  purfued  too  far. 
Metaphors  are  not  to  be  drawn  out  to  fuch  an 
excefsive  length,  as  mall  make  it  appear  that  we 
are  rather  labouring  to  let  others  fee  how  far  we 
can  refine  them,  and  how  long  we  can  play  with 
them,  than  that  we  are  felicitous  about  real  be- 
nefit and  improvement.  It  may  be  hard  for 
fome  perfons  to  know  when  they  have  faid 
enough  •,  and  for  want  of  obferving  that  limit, 
they  may  enervate  and  debafe  a  fentenee  or  dif- 
courfe,  that  would  otherwife  have  had  a  consider- 
able merit.  Weak  and  languid  minds  feldom 
rife  to  a  noble  Metaphor-,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  fome  lively  fancies,  efpecially  if  there  is  a 
ftrong  turn  towards  wit,  may  not  leave  a  good 
Metaphor  till  they  have  {hewn  jt  in  fo  many 
lights,  as  to  make  it  quite  irkforne  and  insipid. 
We  may  in  a  rhetorical,  as  well  as  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  fay  with  HORACE, 

There 
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There  is  a  mean  in  all  things ;  mark  its  bounds : 
An  error  here  all  re&itude  confounds  f. 

"  Whenever  you  ftart  a  Metaphor,"  fays  Mr 
POPE,  moft  ironically,  in  his  Art  of  Sinking  in 
Poetry ',  ".  you  muft  be  fure  to  run  it  down,  and 
"  purfue  it  as  far  as  it  can  go.  If  you  get  the 
"  fcent  of  a  ftate-negotiation,  follow  it  in  this 
"  manner: 

The  (tones  and  all  the  elements  with  thee, 
Shall  ratify  a  ftri&  confederacy : 
Wild  beafts  their  favage  temper  fhall  forget, 
And  for  a  firm  alliance  with  thee  treat ; 
The  finny  tyrant  of  the  fpacious  feas, 
Shall  fend  a  fcaly  embafTy  for  peace ; 
His  plighted  faith  the  Crocodile  fhall  keep, 
And  feeing  thee  for  joy  fincerely  weep. 

"  Or  if  you  reprefent  the  Creator  denouncing 
"  war  againft  the  wicked,  be  fure  not  to  omit 
*'  one  circumftance  ufual  in  proclaiming  and  le- 
u  vying  war  : 

Envoys  and  agents,  who,  by  my  command, 

Refide  in  Paleftinas  land, 

To  whom  commiffions  I  have  giv'n 

To  manage  there  the  interefts  of  Heav'n, 

Ye  holy  heralds,  who  proclaim 

Or  war  or  peace,  in  mine  your  mafter's  name ; 

Ye  pioneers  of  Heav'n,  prepare  a  road, 

Make  it  plain,  diredl:  and  broad, 

For  I  in  perfon  will  my  people  head, 

For 

•J-  Eft  modus  in  rebus  ;  funt  certi  denique  fines : 
Quos  ultra  citraque  nequit  confiftere  redlum. 

HORAT.  Sat.  lib.  i.  fa&  i: 
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For  the  divine  Deliverer 

Will  on  his  march  in  majefty  appear, 

And  needs  the  aid  of  no  confed'rate  pow'r  *. 

"  There  is  yet  one  evil  more,  fays  the  Sptffa- 
"  tor,  which  I  mnft  take  notice  of,  and  that  is 
"  the  running  of  Metaphors  into  tedious  Alle- 
"  gories.  This  becomes  abominable  when  the 
"  luftre  of  one  word  leads  a  Writer  out  of  his 
"  road,  and  makes  him  wander  from  his  fiibject 
"  for  a  page  together  f."  Excellent  is  the  di- 
reftion  of  CICERO,  "  that  in  all  things  we  fhould 
**  consider  how  far  we  may  go  j  for  although  there 
"  is  a  meafure  to  every  thing,  yet  excefs  offends 
"  more  than  defed  |j."  The  moment  we  begin 
to  fport  with  a  Metaphor,  and  needlefsly  extend 
it,  nature's  grand  and  {hiking  energy  and  beau- 
ties vanim,  and  art  appears  weak  and  enervate 
art,  and  rather  produces  difguil  than  entertain- 
ment. 

How  much  better  had  it  been  for  that  Preacher 
to  have  kept  hirnfelf  to  the  idea  of  a  fun  of  righ- 
teoufnefs,  to  which  the  Saviour  of  the  world  is 
compared,  Ma!,  iv.  2.  and  fhewn  in  what  relpecls 
the  natural  fun  might  afford  a  refemblance  of 
him,  than  to  have  lanched  out  into  that  learned, 
trifling,  and  impertinent  fuperfluity  of  Metaphor, 
which  is  afcribed  to  him  when  he  is  reprefented 
as  faying,  "  that  CHRIST  was  a  mercy  truly  zo^ 

"  diacal, 

*  Vol.  vi.  p.  192,  193. 

f  Spefiator,  Vol.viii.  N°  595. 

I  In  omnibus  rebus  videndum  eftqaatenus.    Etfi  enirm  faus 
cuique  modus  ell,  taraen  magis  oiFei^it  nimium  quara  parunj. 
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"  diacal;  for  CHRIST  always  keeps  within  the; 
"  tropics :  He  goes  not  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
"  Church,  but  yet  he  is  not  always  at  the  fame 
«  diftance  from  a  true  Chriftian  •,  fometimes  he 
"  withdraws  himfelf  into  the  apogeum  of  doubt, 
"  forrow  and  defpair,  but  then  he  comes  again 
w  into  the  perlgeum  of  joy,  content,  and  afsur- 
"  ance  •,  but  as  for  Heathens  and  Unbelievers, 
«*  they  are  all  arttic  and  antarffic  reprobates  ? " 

§  15.  It  may  be  a  very  proper  caution  that  we 
fhould  not  interpret  Metaphors  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  if  all  the  affecYions  and  properties  of  the  things 
expreised  by  them  might  be  afcribed  to  thofe 
things  to  which  they  are  applied  •,  or,  in  other 
words,  we  mould  not  ftrain  a  Comparifon,  which 
has  ufually  but  one  particular  view,  in  order  to 
make  it  agree  in  other  refpects,  where  it  is  evi- 
dent there  is  not  a  similitude  of  ideas.     CICERO 
calls  MARK  ANTONY  the  torch  of  the  ftate  *.  The 
refemblance  intended  by  CICERO  between  AN- 
TONY and  a  torch  lay  in  this ;  that  as  a  torch 
burns  and  deftroys  every  thing  within  its  reach, 
fo  ANTONY  fpread  devaftation  and  ruin  through 
the  Reman   commonwealth.      Was   any  perfon 
from  hence  to  infer,  that  becaufe  a  torch  en- 
lightens as  well  as  burns,  that  therefore  CICERO 
designed  this  Metaphor  as  a  compliment  to  AN- 
TONY,  he   could   not  more   grofsly  abufe  and 
wreft  the  Orator's  meaning.     It  is  faid,  Ifaiab 

xl 

*  Sed  quoe  provincia  eft,  ex  qua  ilia  fax  excitare  non  poflet 
incendium.    Phil.j.  §  i. 
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xl.  6.  that  "  all  flelh  is  grafs ;"  that  is,  all  man- 
kind are  liable  to  wither  and  decay,  and  will  wi- 
ther and  decay  like  the  grafs :  but  this  Metaphor 
would  be  tortured  to  a  meaning,  which,  as  it  is 
foolifh  and  abfurd,  we  may  be  fure  was  never  in- 
tended by  the  infpired  Writer,  if  we  were  to  fay, 
that  mankind  were  like  the  grafs,  or  were  grafs 
in  colour  or  fhape.  What  wild,  and  indeed 
wicked  abufe,  would  be  made  of  the  Scripture 
exprefsions  concerning  our  LORD  *,  "  that  he  will 
come  as  a  thief,"  if  we  were  not  to  confine  the 
fenfe  to  the  fuddennefs  and  furprifal  of  the  thief, 
but  fhould  extend  it  to  the  temper  and  designs  of 
the  villain  that  breaks  open  houfes  in  the  night  ? 
A  Minifter,  fpeaking  on  the  one  side  of  the 
unfuitablenefs  of  sinners  to  the  holy  enjoyments 
of  Heaven,  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  they  were 
admitted  there,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the 
fitnefs  of  the  truly  pious  for  the  fruitions  of  the 
celeflial  ftate,  compared  the  minds  of  sinners  and 
the  celeftial  happinefs  to  water  and  fire  which 
could  not  be  united,  while  he  refembled  the  tem- 
per of  the  pious  to  wood  and  fire  which  easily 
mingle  together,  and  at  length  fo  intirely,  that 
the  firft  is  totally  penetrated  and  pofsefsed  by  the 
laft.  After  the  Minifter  had  ended  his  difcourfe, 
one  of  his  audience  objected  againft  the  compa- 
rifon  as  not  jufb,  becaufe  wood  was  confumed  by 
fire ;  whereas  the  fole  intention  of  the  Minifter 
was  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  agreement  in  nature 
between  wood  and  fire,  and  there  was  no  design 
E  to 

*  Rev.  xvi,  15, 
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to  reprefent  the  definition  that  flames  make 
upon  fuel.     If  perfons  will  not  limit  the  fenie  of 
Metaphors  by  the  context,  or  what  appears  to 
be  their  plain  and  obvious  meaning,,  a  man  fhall 
be  made  to  fpeak  quite  different  from  what  he 
really  designs.     So  an  iron  heart  may  denote  ei- 
ther courage  or  cruelty.     So  a  dove  may  ftand  in 
Metaphor  either  for  innocence  or  fear ',  Care  there- 
fore ought  to  be  taken  that  Metaphors  mould 
not  be  wreiled  into  meanings  which  were  never 
fo  much  as  imagined.     Draw  up,  when  you  are 
examining   a   Metaphor,    at   once    the    limpid 
ftream,  and  do  not,  under  the  notion  of  going 
deep,  plunge  lower  and  lower,  again  and  again, 
till  at  laft  you  only  gather  up  the  mire  from  the 
bottom.    Let  the  firft  obvious  idea  be  regarded  ; 
and  if  there  is  manifeftly  no  further  similitude^ 
let  the  matter  reft  there,  and  proceed  no  farther. 
Some  Preachers  and  Writers  may  indeed  acquire 
the  reputation  of  being  dee,p  by  making  fuch 
interpretations  of  Scripture-Metaphors  and  Para- 
bles as  were  never  designed,  and  which  it  may  be 
their  own  fancies  firft  conceived,  but  no  compli- 
ments are  due  to  them.     They  rather  deferve  to 
be  called  muddy  than  profound ;  and  may  be 
more  properly  refemblcd  to  ponds  or  puddles, 
whofe  mire  gives  them  the  advantage  of  being 
thought  deep,  whereas  in  truth  it  only  fpreads  a 
veil  over  their  poverty  and  mallownels. 

§  1 6.  But  at  the  fame  time  I  am  not  unwill- 
ing to  confefs,  that  when  Metaphors  and  Simi- 

lies 
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hes  admit  a  double  or  a  treble  refemblance, 
that  they  may  in  the  fame  proportion  be  ac- 
counted beautiful  When  GOD  is  called  a  fun 
in  Scripture,  methinks  light  and  life  and  joy, 
permanent  and  unbounded,  at  once  difclofe 
themfelves  in  the  Metaphor,  "  There  is  a 
"  double  beauty  in  images,  fays  Mr  MELMOTH, 
"  when  they  are  not  only  Metaphors  but  Allu- 
cc  sions.  I  was  much  pleafed  with  an  inftance 
"  of  this  uncommon  fpecies  in  a  little  Poem,  in- 
"  titled,  the  Spleen.  The  Author  of  that  piece 
*c  (who  has  thrown  together  more  original 
"  thoughts  than  I  ever  read  in  the  fame  com- 
**  pafs  of  lines)  fpeaking  of  the  advantage  of 
u  exercife  in  difsipating  thofe  gloomy  vapours 
"  which  are  fo  apt  to  hang  upon  fome  mindsj 
"  employs  the  following  image ; 

Throw  but  a  ftone,  the  giant  dies. 

"  You  will  obferve,  ORONTES,  that  the  Meta- 

"  phor  here  is  conceived  with  great  propriety  of 

"  thought,  if  we  consider  it  only  in  its  primary 

"  view  -,  but  when  we  fee  it  pointing  flill  farther, 

"  and  hinting  at  the  ftory  of  DAVID  and  Go- 

"  LIATH,  it  receives  a  considerable  impr6vement 

"  from  this  double  application  -f*." 

Mr  ADDISON'S  comparifon  of  the  Duke  of 
MARLBOROUGH  in  the  heat  of  battle  to  an  An- 
gel presiding  over  a  ftorm,  is  a  comparifon  that 
iheds  a  glory  over  his  Hero,  not  only  for  his 
E  2  courage, 

f  FiTZ-OsBORNfi's  Lettenr  Vol.  ii.  page  53,  54. 
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courage,  but  for  his  wifdom  •,  and  at  the  fame 
time  very  happily  glances  a  compliment  of  the 
higher!  kind  to  the  illuftrious  Princefs  whofe 
forces  he  commanded,  v/hofe  commifsion  he 
bore,  and  whofe  orders  he  executed.  We  have 
an  honourable  notice  and  a  criticifm  upon  this 
pafsage  in  the  Tatler  t,  which  well  merits  our 
regard.  "  The  higheft  art  of  man,  fays  the  Au- 
"  thor,  is  to  pofsefs  itfelf  with  tranquillity  in 
"  imminent  danger,  and  to  have  its  thoughts  fa 
"  free,  as  to  ad  at  that  time  without  perplexity. 
"  The  ancient  Authors  have  compared  this  fe- 
"  date  courage  to  a  rock  that  remains  immove- 
"  able  amidfl  the  rage  of  winds  and  waves  \  but 
"  that  is  too  ftupid  and  inanimate  a  similitude, 
"  and  could  do  no  credit  to  the  Hero.  At  other 
"  times  they  are  all  wonderfully  obliged  to  a  Li- 
*'  lyan  Lion,  which  may  indeed  give  very  agree- 
"  able  terrors  to  a  defcription,  but  is  no  com- 
"  pliment  to  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  applied. 
<c  Eagles,  Tygers,  and  Wolves,  are  made  ufe  of 
"  on  the  fame  occasion,  and  very  often  with 
"  much  beauty,  but  this  is  ftill  an  honour  done 
"  to  the  brute  rather  than  the  Hero.  MARS, 
"  PALLAS,  BACCHUS,  and  HERCULES,  have  each 
"  of  them  furnifhed  very  good  similies  in  their 
<c  time  •,  and  made  doubtlefs  a  greater  impres- 
"  sion  on  the  mind  of  an  Heathen,  than  they 
<c  have  on  that  of  a  modern  Reader.  But  the 
"  fublime  image  that  I  am  talking  of,  and  which 
"  I  really  think  as  great  as  ever  entered  into  the 

"  thought 
|  N°  43. 
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"  thought  of  man,  is  the  Poem  called  the  Cam- 
^  paign\  where  the  simile  of  a  miniflering  Angel 
"  fets  forth  the  moll  fedate  and  the  moil  adlive 
"  courage,  engaged  in  an  uproar  of  nature,  a 
"  confusion  of  elements,  and  a  fcene  of  divine 
"  vengeance.  Add  to  all,  that  thefe  lines  com- 
"  pliment  the  General  and  the  Queen  at  the 
"  fame  time,  and  have  all  the  natural  horrors 
,"  heightened  by  the  image  that  was  ftill  frefh  in 
"  the  rnind  of  every  Reader." 

'Twas  then  great  MARLB'ROUGH'S  mighty  foul  was 

prov'd, 

That  in  the  fhock  of  charging  hofts  unmov'd, 
Amiclft  confufio.n,  horror,  and  defpair, 
Examin'd  all  the  dreadful  fcenes  of  war : 
In  peaceful  thought  the  field  of  death  furvey'd, 
To  fainting  fquadrons  fent  the  timely  aid, 
Infpir'd  repuls'd  battalions  to  engage, 
And  taught  the  doubtful  battle  where  to  rage. 
So  when  an  Angel,  by  divine  command, 
With  rifmg  tempefts  fhakes  a  guilty  land 
(Such  as  of  late  o'er  pale  Britannia  paft) 
Calm  and  ferene  he  drives  the  furious  blaft ; 
And  pleas'd  th'  Almighty's  orders  to  perform, 
Rides  on  the  whirlwind,  and  directs  the  ftonn  *. 

*  ADDISON'S  Campaign. 
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CHAPTER    III, 
The  ALLEGORY  confidered. 

§  i.  fbe  definition  of  an  Allegory.  §  2.  Examples 
of  the  Allegory.  §  3.  Allegories  of  two  forts* 
fure  and  mixed.  §  4.  Mixed  Allegories  conft- 
dered^  with  inftances  of  tfrem.  §  5.  Mixed  AI-* 
legoriss  defended.  §  6.  Great  beauty  arifing 
from  the  combination  of  the  Allegory,  Comparifony 
and  ftngle  *Trope.  §  7.  Parables  and  Fables  to 
be  placed  under  the  head  of  Allegory, 


§  i .  T  T  7  E  have  treated  fo  largely  upon  the 
V  V  Metaphor,  that  we  fhall  have  the 
lefs  to  fay  upon  the  Allegory,  which  is  fo  nearly 
allied  to  it.  An  Allegory  *  is  a  chain  or  continu- 
ation of  Tropes,  and  more  generally  of  Meta- 
phors +  •,  and  differs  from  a  single  Trope  in  the 

fame 

*  From  aXXrjyo^ew,   I  declare  another  thing. 

\  Though  an  Allegory  commonly  coniifts  of  a  feries  of 
Metaphors,  yet  there  are  inftances  of  Allegories  being  made 
up  of  Metonymies,  as  that  of  TERENCE, 

Sine  Cerere  £5"  Baccho  friget  Venus.    EUNUCH,  adt  4.  fc.  5. 

Without  CERES  and  BACCHUS,  VENUS  dies. 
And  SAMSON'S  riddle  is  made  up  of  Synecdoches; 
Out  <if  the  eater  comes  forth  meat,  and  out  ofthejlrongf<vjeetmfst 

Judg. 
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fame  manner  as  a  clufler  on  the  vine  does  from 
only  one  or  two  grapes. 

§  2.  Some  examples  of  the  Allegory  may  be 
very  proper  to  be  produced.  Not  to  be  tedious 
in  the  citations  of  them,  let  the  following  in- 
ftances  luffice : 

Did  I  but  purpofe  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  fmooth  furface  of  a  fummer's  fea, 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  in  profp'rous  gales, 
And  fortune's  favour  fills  the  fwelling  fails  ; 
But  would  forfake  the  (hip,  and  make  the  fhore, 
When  the  winds  whittle,  and  the  tempefts  roar,  &c.  * 

That  is  a  fine  Allegory  in  the  Poem,  intitled 

the  Spleen  : 

Thus,  thus  I  fteer  my  bark,  and  fail 
On  even  keel  with  gentle  gale ; 
At  helm  I  make  my  reafon  fit, 
My  crew  of  paflions  all  fubmit. 
If  dark  and  bluft'ring  prove  forne  nights, 
Philofophy  puts  forth  her  lights ; 
Experience  holds  the  cautious  glafs, 
To  fhun  the  breakers  as  I  pafs, 
And  frequent  throws  the  wary  lead, 
To  fee  what  dangers  may  be  hid. 
And  once  in  feven  years  I'm  feen 
At  Bath  or  Tunbridge  to  careen ; 
Tho'  pleas'd  to  fee  the  dolphins  play, 
I  mind  my  compafs  and  my  way, 

E  4    '  With 

Judg.  xiv.  14.—  This  obfervation  fhews  us,  that  an  Allegory 
ought  not  to  be  ranked  under  the  Metaphor,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly extends  itfelf  to  other  Tropes. 
*  PRIOR'S  Henry  and  Emma. 
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With  ftore  fufficient  for  relief, 
And  wifely  ftiil  prepar'd  to  reef: 
Not  wanting  the  difperfive  bowl 
Of  cloudy  weather  in  the  foul, 
I  make  (may  Heav'ji  propitious  fend 
Such  wind  and  weather  to  the  end  !) 
Neither  be  calm'd  nor  overblown, 
Life's  voyage  to  the  world  unknown. 

The  whole  fourteenth  ode  of  the  firft  book  of" 
HORACE  is  an  Allegory,  exquisitely  wrought  by 
that  great  favourite  of  the  Mufes  *. 

O  {hip  !  new  billows  foon  will  rife, 

And  bear  thce  off  to  fea  again  : 
What  madnefs  ?    O  in  time  be  wife, 

Make,  make  thy  port,  nor  tempt  the  main. 

Naked  are  all  thy  decks ;  thy  maft 

Thou  hear'ft  with  horror  o'er  thee  groan;" 

Bending  beneath  the  heavy  blaft, 
Soon  muft  thou  fee  it  rufhing  down. 

In  vain  thy  keel  attempts  to  plow 

The  wave,  and  conflict  with  the  tide ; 

No  cords  to  bind  thy  planks  haft  thou, 
Tho'  all  are  ftarting  from  thy  fide. 

How 

*  O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 

Fludhis.    O  quid  agis  ?  Fortiter  occupa 
Portum.     Nonne  vides,  ut 
Nudum  remigio  latus, 
Et  malus  celeri  faucius  Africo, 
Antennaeque  gemant  ?   ac  fine  funibus 
Vix  durare  carinze 
Poffint  imperiofius 

/Equor  ? 
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How  rent,  how  tatter'd  are  thy  fhcets  ! 

Thy  guardian  Gods  that  grac'd  thy  prow, 
Torn  by  the  tempefts  from  their  feats, 

No  more  {hall  hear  thy  fuppliant  vow ! 

Tho'  Pontic  pine  produc'd  thy  frame, 

The  daughter  of  a  noble  wood, 
Vain   thy  proud  origin  and  name ; 

No  fplendors  bribe  th'  ingulphing  flood. 

Be  wife,  O  precious  {hip,  at  laft, 

No  more  with  Ocean's  terrors  flrive; 

Left  thou,  the  fport  of  ev'ry  blaft, 
Should'ft  headlong  to  perdition  drive. 

Thou,  long  my  heart-diftreffing  pain, 
Still  my  fond  hope,  and  deareft  care, 

Fly,  fly  the  rocks  that  curfe  the  main, 
Whatever  glitt'ring  charms  they  wear. 

We  meet  with  a  moft  beautiful  Allegory  in 
Pfalm  Ixxx.  from  the  8th  Verfe :  "  Thou  haft 
Jt  brought,  fays  the  Pfalmift,  a  vine  out  of  Egypt : 
ss  Thou  haft  caft  out  the  Heathen,  and  planted 
"  it.  Thou  preparedft  room  before  it,  and  didft 

"  caufe 

jEquor  ?  non  tibi  funt  integra  lintea ; 
Non  Dii,  quos  iterum  prefla  voces  malo ; 

Quamvis  Pontica  pinus, 

Silvae  fiiia  nobilis, 

Ja&es  &  genus  &  nomen  inutile : 
Nil  piflis  timid  us  navita  puppibus 

Fidit.     Tu,  nifi  vends 

Debes  ludidibrium,  cave. 
Nuper  follichum  qui  mihi  taedium, 
Nunc  defiderium,  curaque  non  levis, 

Interfufa  nitentes 

Vitea  zquora  Cycladas. 
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;  caufe  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the 
"  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with  the  fhadow 
:J  of  it,  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the 
"  goodly  cedars.  She  fent  out  her  boughs  unto 
JJ  the  fea,  and  her  branches  unto  the  river.  Why 
-5  haft  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  ib  that  all 

*  they  which  pafs  by  the  way  do  pluck  her? 
ij  The  boar  out  of  the  wood  doth  wafte  it,  and 

*  the  wild  beaft  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.    Re- 
is  turn,  we  befeech  thee,  O  GOD  of  hofts ;  look 
"  down  from  heaven,  and  behold,  and  visit  this 
"  vine :  and  the  vineyard  which  thy  right  hand 
SJ  hath  planted,  and  the  branch  that  thou  madeft 
95  ftrong  for  thyfelf.     It  is  burnt  with  fire ;  it  is 
"  cut  down.     They  perifh  at  the  rebuke  of  thy 
"  countenance." 

§  3.  Allegories  are  of  two  forts,  pure  and 
mixed. 

Pure  Allegories  are  fuch  as  preferve  the  Trope 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  them  without 
any  opening,  if  I  may  ib  call  it,  of  the  literal 
fenfe.  Such  an  Allegory  is  that  Ode  of  HORACE 
which  we  have  but  now  recited ;  fo  that  "  many 
"  learned  Commentators,  fays  Mr  FRANCIS,  in 
"  a  note  upon  his  translation  of  the  Ode,  under- 
"  ftand  it  in  a  plain  hiftorical  manner ;  though 
"  QUINTILIAN,  whofe  judgment  we  fcruple  not 
"  to  prefer,  quotes  the  Ode  as  an  example  of 
"  the  Allegory,  and  tells  tis,  that  throughout 
44  the  whole  pafsage,  the  Poet  means  by  the 
«  fhip  the  commonwealth  j  by  the  waves  and 

"  tempefts, 
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*'  tempefts,  civil  wars ;  and  by  the  haven,  peace 
*'  and  concord  -f."  The  danger  arising  from  a 
j>ure  Allegory  is  that  of  obfcurity ;  and  whoever 
frequently  ufes  it,  fliould  take  particular  care  that 
he  does  not  involve  the  fenfe  in  hard  and  diffi- 
cult riddles,  which  ought  to  mine  out  clear  and 
perfpicuous,  as  it  may  do  even  from  under  the 
veil  of  Tropes  themfelves,  according  to  the  very 
juft  account  of  Metaphors,  which  will  alike  ex- 
tend to  Allegories^  by  Lord  LANSDOWNE,  in  his 
Effay  upon  unnatural  Flights  in  Poetry  : 

As  veils  tranfparent  cover  but  not  hide, 
Such  Metaphors  appear  when  right  apply'd  j 
When  thro'  the  phrafe  we  plainly  fee  the  fenfe, 
Truth,  where  the  meaning's  obvious,  will  difpenfe: 
The  Reader  what's  in  reafon  due  believes, 
Nor  can  we  call  that  falfe  which  not  deceives. 

§  4.  Mixed  Allegories  are  fuch  Allegories  as  are 
not  intire,  but  admit  of  fpaces  in  which  the  literal 
fenfe  appears  :  or,  in  other  words,  proper  and  aller 
gorical  exprefsions  are  alternately  ufed  in  the  fame 
fentence  or  paragraph.  Of  this  kind  is  that  Alle- 
gory in  the  fpeech  of  PHILIP  King  of  Macedon^ 

in 

•f-  AXX»)yo£ta,  quam  inverfionem  interpretamur,  aliud  vcr- 
bis,  aliud  fenfu  oftendit,  ac  etiam  interim  contrarium.  Prius,  ut 
O  navis,  referent  in  mare  te  novi 
Fluftus.    O  quid  agis  ?  fortiter  occupa 
For  turn  — 

Totufque  ille  Horatii  locus,  quo  navim,  pro  repnblica ;  flue, 
tuum  tempeltates,  pro  bellis  civilibus ;  portum  pro  pace  atque 
concordia  dicet,  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  §  2. 
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in  which  he  fays,  "  I  fee  that  cloud  of  a  cruel 
"  and  bloody  war  rising  in  Italy.  I  perceive 
"  a  ftorm,  big  with  thunder  and  lightning, 
"  gathering  in  the  weft-,  which,  wherever  thi- 
"  hurricane  of  victory  fhall  carry  it,  will  fi;« 
"  all  places  with  a  fliower  of  blood  *."  The 
proper  words  war,  blood^  and  viSfory^  connected 
with  the  Tropes  cloud^  Jhower,  and  wnfeftj  ren- 
der the  feveral  parts  of  the  Allegory  clear  and 
evident.  "  I  always  thought,"  fays  TULLY,  in 
his  defence  of  MILO,  "  that  as  to  other  ftorms 
"  and  tempefts,  they  were  only  to  be  full 
"  by  MILO  in  the  commotions  of  our  public  af- 
"  femblies  f."  If  the  Orator  had  not  ufed  the 
words  public  affemblies,  the  pafsage  had  been  a 
complete  Allegory,  but  by  its  infertion  there  is 
an  evident  mixture  of  literal  and  allegorical  lan- 
guage. In  this  kind  of  Allegories,  as  QUINTI- 
LIAN  well  obferves,  "  beauty  arifes  from  theTro- 
*c  pical,  and  an  eafy  apprehension  of  the  mean- 
"  ing  from  the  proper  exprefsions  ||." 

But  there  cannot  methinks  be  a  more  pkv 
example  of  literal  and  allegorical  meaning,  than  in 

the 

*  Videre  fe  itaque,  ait,  confurgcntem  in  Italia  nubero  illam 
trucis  &  cruenti  belli :  videre  tonantem  ac  fulminantem  ab 
eccafu  procellam  quam  in  quafcunque  terrarum  partcs  vidtoria: 
tempeftas  detuleric  magno  cruoris  imbre  omnia  fccdaturum. 
JUSTIN,  lib,  xxix.  cap.  3. 

f  Equidem  ceteras  tempedates,  &  procellas  in  illis  dun- 
taxat  flu&ibus  concionum  fempcr  putavi  Miloni  eiTe  fubeundas, 
&c.  Orat.  pro  MILO.  §2. 

||  Quo  in  generc  &  fpccies  ex  arceflitis  verbis  venit,  &;  in- 
telle&us  ex  propriis.  QUINTIL.  lib.viii.  cap.  16. 
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the  four  firft  verfes  of  the  twenty  third  Pfalm : 
is  The  LORD  is  my  fhepherd,  I  mall  not  want. 
w  He  makes  me  to  lie  down  in  green  paftures  : 
"  He  leads  me  beside  the  ftill  waters.  He  re- 
"  (lores  my  foul.  He  leads  me  in  the  paths  of 
"  righteoufnefs  for  his  name's  fake.  Yea,  though 
w  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  fhadow  of 
"  death,  yet  will  I  fear  no  evil  •,  for  thou  art 
"  with  me,  thy  rod  and  ftafF  they  comfort  me." 
Lord  —  my  Joul  —  righteoufnefs  —  name's  fake,  are 
words  ufed  in  their  proper  fenfe ;  while  there  is 
evidently  an  Allegory  in  the  other  exprefsions, 
taken  from  a  iliepherd,  and  his  kind  and  faithful 
protection  and  care  over  his  flock. 

Scripture  will  afford  us  alfo  another  inftance 
of  mixed  Allegory  in  Ephes.  vi.  from  the  loth  to  the 
1 9th  verfe :  "  Finally,  my  brethren,  be  ftrong  in 
JS  the  LORD,  and  in  the  power  of  his  might.  Put 
ts  on  the  whole  armour  of  GOD,  that  ye  may  be 
"  able  to  ftand  againft  the  wiles  of  the  Devil. 
11  For  we  wreftle  not  againft  Mem  and  blood,  but 
M  againft  principalities,  againft  powers,  againft 
"  the  rulers  of  the  darknefs  of  this  world,  againft 
K  fpiritual  wickednefs  in  high  places.  Where- 
i5  fore  take  unto  you  the  whole  armour  of  GOD, 
44  that  ye  may  be  able  to  withftand  in  the  evil 
"  day,  and  having  done  all,  to  ftand.  Stand 
"  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt  about  with 
"•  truth,  and  having  on  the  breaft-plate  of  righ- 
w  teoufnefs,  and  your  feet  fhod  with  the  prepara- 
"  tion  of  the  gofpel  of  peace  -,  above  all,  taking 
"  the  ihield  of  faith,  wherewith  ye  mall  be  able 

"  to 
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"  to  quench  all  the  fiery  darts  of  the  wicked  * 
w  and  take  the  helmet  of  falvation,  and  thefword 
51  of  the  Spirit,  which  is  the  Word  of  GOD.  Pray- 
»  ing  always,  with  all  prayer  and  fupplication  in 
•<J  the  Spirit,  and  watching  thereunto  with  all  per- 
:s  feverance  and  fupplication  for  all  faints."  Upon 
a  careful  review  of  this  pafsage  it  will  evidently 
appear,  that  there  is  a  mixture  of  allegorical  and 
literal  fenfe,  and  that  they  alternately  appear  and 
difappear  throughout  the  whole  defcription. 

§  5.  If  it  fhould  be  fuggefted,  that  if  our  fen- 
tences  fhould  be  thus  made  up  of  literal  and  al- 
legorical language  we  (hall  hereby  violate  a  rule 
that  has  been  given,  namely,  to  continue  and 
carry  on  a  Metaphor  in  the  fame  manner  it  be- 
gan, there  is  an  eafy  anfwer  to  fuch  an  objection 
by  obferving  that  there  is  a  very  great  and  ef- 
fential  difference  between  the  mixture  of  literal 
and   allegorical    exprefsion,    and   the   confusion 
arising   from   heterogeneous   Metaphors.      The 
mixture  of  literal  and  allegorical  language  is  not 
the  cindering  of  difcordant  Metaphors  together, 
'  but  the  infertion  of  one  and  the  fame  Metaphor 
in  fome  parts  of  a  fentence  or  paragraph,  while 
plain  exprefsion  makes  up  the  remainder:  where- 
as a  confusion  of  Metaphors  is  the  heaping  fuch 
Metaphors  together  as  are  abfolutely  difsimilar, 
and  contrary  to  one  another  •,  or  an  attempt  to 
make  a  coalefcence  where  an  impofsibility  in  na- 
ture abhors  the  union.     A  conjunction  of  com- 
mon and  metaphorical  expressions,  or  a  fentence 

consifting 
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consifting  partly  of  the  one,  and  partly  of  the 
other,  is  like  the  fun  in  a  fummer's  day,  fome- 
times  ihining  in  a  clear  opening  of  the  heavens, 
and  fometimes  darting  its  rays  through  clouds, 
gilded  and  variegated  with  his  glories.  But  in- 
consiftent  Metaphors  are  not  unlike  the  ancient 
chaos,  where  all  the  powerful  principles  and  ele- 
ments of  nature  were  blended  together,  and  waged 
irreconcilable  war  in  one  perpetual  confusion  and 
uproar. 

§  6.  As  we  are  certain  that  the  human  mind  is 
extremely  fond  of  variety,  QUINTILIAN'S  obferva- 
tion  may  be  very  juft,  "  That  the  mod  beautiful 
«c  form  of  fpeech  is  that  which  consifls  of  the 
"  Comparifon,  Allegory,  and  single  Trope,  an 
"  inftance  of  which  he  gives  us  in  the  following 
*'  pafsage  from  CICERO  :  For  what  ftreights, 
"  what  arm  of  the  fea  can  you  think  of,  fo  much 
"  troubled  with  the  tofsings  and  agitations  of 
"  waves  ?  How  violent  the  perturbations  and 
"  fury  of  our  popular  afsemblies  for  the  election 
"  of  magiflrates  ?  The  fpace  of  only  one  day  or 
"  night  often  throws  all  things  into  confusion, 
*'  and  fometimes  only  a  fmall  breath  of  rumour 
"  fhall  quite  change  the  whole  opinion  of  the 
"  people  *." 

*  Illud  vero  locgc  fpecioffimum  genus  orationSs,  in  quo 
trium  permifta  eft  gratia,  Similitudiois,  Allegorise,  &  Tranf. 
lationis.  Quod  enim  fretum,  quern  euripum,  tot  motus,  tantas 
tam  varias  habere  putatis  agitatiojies  flufluum;  quantas  per- 
turbationes,  &  quantos  aeflus  habet  ratio  comitiorum?  Dies 
iaterqaiffus  uaus,  aut  KOK  interpofita,  faepij  perturbat  umnia  j 

ft 
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A  like  vein  of  Allegory  and  Comparifon  we 

may  obferve  in  the  following  pafsage  of  a  late 

excellent  Divine :  "  As  the  bodies  of  believers 

"  are  like  common  tabernacles  for  their  frailty, 

"  fo  they  may  be  likened  to  the  facred  taberna- 

"  cle  which  was  framed  by  the  fpecial  appoint- 

"  ment  of  GOD,  in  refpeft  of  the  ufe  and  fervice 

"  they  are  devoted  to,  and  of  the  honour  they 

4C  receive  by  grace.     They  are  tabernacles,  as 

"  they  are  the  tenements  of  their  own  fpirits ; 

"  and  facred  ones,  as  they  are  the  habitations  of 

"  the  Spirit  of  GOD  :  for  their  bodies  are  confe- 

"  crated  to  his  fervice  as  well  as  their  fouls.  The 

"  members  of  their  bodies  are  inftruments  and 

"  fervants  of  righteoufnefs,  vefsels  which  their 

44  fouls    pofsefs   in    fanctification    and   honour. 

"  Some  of  them  are  peculiarly  dignified  in  the 

"  fervice  of  GOD,  like  thofe  utensils  which  were* 

"  both  of  fpecial  ufe  and  ornament  in  the  Sa%> 

"  tuary.    The  head  of  the  faint,  like  the  candle- 

"  flicks  of  the  Tabernacle,  holds  forth  a  conftant 

"  light  of  divine  truth  and  wifdom  ;  while  his 

"  heart,  like  the  facred  altar,  retains  an  inextin- 

tc  guifhable  fire  of  divine  love  and  zeal :  his  or- 

"  gans  of  fpeech  are  like  the  silver  trumpets  and 

"  other  musical  inftruments  of  the  Sanctuary, 

"  devoted  to  the  glory  of  GOD,  and  employed  to 

"  praife  him  in  the  beauty  of  holinefs ;  while  the 

"  foul  that  resides  in  this  tabernacle,  like  the 

"  anointed 

&  totam  opinionem  parva  nonnunquam  commutat  aura  ru- 
nioris      QUINTIL.  lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  $  2.  ex  CICERO,  pro 
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"  anointed  Prieft,  continually  officiates  before 
"  GOD,  and  devotes  its  nobleft  powers  to  him 
"  for  a  fpiritual  facrifice  *." 

§  7.  Under  the  head  of  Allegory  we  may  place 
Parables,  of  which  we  have  fo  many  inftarices  in 
Scripture;  and  Fables^  of  which  we  may  find  fome 
very  fine  examples  in  Pagan  antiquity.  The  beft 
Orators  have  not  fcrupled  to  make  ufe  of  them. 
Thus  when  ALEXANDER,  after  his  conqueft  of 
Thebes,  ordered  the  Athenians  to  deliver  up  to 
him  eight,  or,  as  others  fay,  ten  of  their  Ora- 
tors, DEMOSTHENES  difsuaded  them  from  com- 
plying with  this  demand  by  a  Fable  of  the 
fheep,  who  gave  up  their  guardian  dogs  to  the 
wolves  f. 

*  STENNETT'S  Sermons,  vol.  i.  pagei6i,  162. 

•fj  Ei/Qt*  y  o  AAg|av^^  efyrei  tffi^Tfav  roiv  ^npaya 
fx.£y,  at;  I$op,£v<v<;  *at  Aot^K  E^^xacru'*  ox.ru  ^',  uq  o; 
xou  $oxifAuroc.7oi  ruv  (rvyy^cttyiuv  —  Ore  xat  Toy  -nr^t  rut 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

The  METONYMY  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  a  Metonymy.  §  2.  The 
change  of  name  ufed  four  ways  :  ( i )  The  caufe 
put  for  the  effctt ;  (2)  The  effett  put  for  the 
caufe  •,  ( 3 )  The  fubjeft  put  for  the  adjunR  \ 
(4)  The  adjunft  -put  for  the  fuljeft.  §  3.  The 
Metalepsis,  its  definition.  §  4.  The  ufe  of  the 
Metonymy. 

§  i.       ^1  Metonymy  *  is  a  Trope,  in  which  one 
-*-*   name  is  put  for  another,  for  which  it 
may  be  allowed  to  ftand  by  reafon  of  fome  rela- 
lation  or  coherence  between  them. 

••    §  2.  This  change  of  name  is  principally  ufed 
thefe  four  ways : 

(i)  When  the  caufe  is  put  for  the  effect. 
Thus  MARS  among  the  Heathens  is  ufed  for 
war,  CERES  for  corn,  and  BACCHUS  for  wine. 
So  we  bid  a  perfon  read  CICERO,  that  is,  CI- 
CERO'S Works.  So  we  fay,  "  look  at  this  man's 
hand,"  that  is,  at  his  writing.  Thus  VIRGIL 
defcribes  his  fiicpherd  "  "as  playing  upon  his 

reed," 

*  From  [tiro,  and  ovo/*a,  the  paj/ing  of  one  name  into  «»- 
other. 
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reed  *,"  that  is,  upon  his  pipe  made  of  a  reed. 
Inftances  of  this  kind  are  not  wanting  in  Scrip- 
ture. Luke  xvi.  29.  !S  They  have  Mofes  and  the 
"  Prophets  ;"  and  Numb,  xxxii.  23.  "  And  be  fure 
M  your  sin  will  find  you  out,"  that  is,  the  punifh- 
ment  of  your  sin. 

(2)  Another  kind  of  Metonymy  is>  when  the 
effect  is  put  for  the  caufe.     Death  is  called  pale, 
becaufe  it  makes  the  countenance  pale.     Youth 
is   called  gay,    becaufe  it  makes  perfons  gay. 
And  in  like  manner  anger  is  called  ram,  becaufe 
it  makes  men  ram.     We  have  inftances  of  this 
fort  in  Scripture.    Gen.  xxv.  23.  -'Two  nations 
"  are  in  thy  womb,"  that  is,  the  fathers  of  two 
nations  •,  Exod.  xv.  2.  "The  LORD  is  become  my 
"  falvation,"  that  is,  the  author  of  my  falvation ; 
and  2  Kings  iv.  40.  K  There  is  death  in  the  pot,55 
that  is,  a  poifonous  herb  that  will  caufe  death. 

(3)  Another  kind  of  Metonymy  is,  when  the 
fubjecl  is  put  for  the  adjunct,  that  is,  for  forne 
circumftance  or  appendage  belonging  to  or  de- 
pending upon  the  fubjec~t.     "  He  has  a  good 
heart,"  that  is,  he  has  courage,  which  is  fuppofed 
to  reside  in  the  heart.    CHRIST  bid  his  Difciples, 
Matt.  xxvi.  27.  to  "  drink  of  the  cup,"  that  is,  of 
the  wine  in  the  cup.     It  is  faid,  Mark  i.  33.  that 
ss  the  city  was  gathered  at  the  door,"  that  is, 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  city.      To  thefe  ex- 
amples I  might  add  fuch  as  follow  :  the  Church^ 
that  is,  Religion  forbids  it.     "  He  painted  our 

F  2  King," 

*  Sylveftrem  tenui  mufam  meditaris  avena. 

VIRGIL.  Echg*  i.  ver.  2= 
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King,"  that  is,  the  pifture  of  our  King.  "There^s 
the  Hero,"  that  is,  the  buft  of  the  Hero. 

(4)  Another  kind  of  Metonymy  is,  when  the 
adjunct  is  put  for  the  fubjeft.  Gen.  xxxi.  53- 
*  Jacob  fware  by  the  fear  of  his  father  Ifaac," 
that  is,  by  the  GOD-  whom  ISAAC  feared. 
2  Kings  xx.  i  .  "  Set  thine  houfe  in  order,"  that 
is,  the  affairs  of  thine  houfe.  Phil  iii.  3.  ""For 
**  we  are  the  circumcision,"  that  is,  the  perfons 
who  are  circumcifed.  Such  pafsages  as  follow 
belong  alfo  to  this  division  of  the  Metonymy. 
"  We  slight  living  virtue,"  that  is,  men  alive 
who  are  virtuous.  "  No  age  fhall  be  silent  in 
thy  praife,"  that  isy  men  in  no  ag^  mall  be  si- 
lent in  thy  praife.  And  what  charming  Metony- 
mies have  we  of  this  kind,  since  the  virtues  and: 
vices  mentioned  evidently  denote  the  perfons  in 
^whom  they  are  found,  in  that  aai  mated  pafsage 
'of  CICERO,,  where,  comparing  the  forces  of  the 
Roman-  republic  with  the  profligate  army  of  CA- 
TILINE, he  fays,  "  On  this  side  modefty  is  en- 
"  gaged,  on  that  impudence  y  on  this  side  chaf- 
*c  tity,  on  that  leudnefs  •,  on^  this  integrity,  on 
*c  that  deceit  \-  on  this  side  piety,  on  that  pro- 
<x  fanenefs  •,  on  this  side  conftancy,  on  that  fury  ; 
*s  on  this  side  honour,  on  that  bafenefs  ;  on  this 
"  side  moderation,  on  that  ungoverned  pafsion  : 
"  in  a  word,,  equity,  temperance,  fortitude,  pru- 
*'  dence,  and  all  virtues  contend  againft  injuf- 
tc  tice,  luxury,  effeminacy,  iaihnefs,  and  all 
"  manner  of  vices 


*" 


Ex  hac  enim  parte  pudor  pugnat,  illinc  petulantia  ;  hinc 

pudicitia*. 
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§  3.  Under  the  Metonymy  we  may  consider  the 
Metalepfis,  of  which  it  may  frequently  either 
•more  or  lefs  consift;  but  it  has  this  .circum- 
ftance  peculiar  to  .it,  that  it  is  very  far-fetched 
.and  uncommonly  multiplied,  or,  as  Dr  WARD 
•defines  it,  "  two  or  more  Tropes,  and  thofe 
'"  of  a  different  kind,  are  contained  under  one 
f<<  word,  fo  th^t  gradations  or  intervening  fenfes 
*'  come  between  the  word  that  is  exprefsec],  and 
"  the  thing  designed  by  it.  The  contefts,  fays 
"  the  learned  Profefsor,  between  SYLLA  and 
"  MARIUS  proved  very -fatal  to  the  Roman  .Hate. 
"  JULIUS  CAESAR  was  then  a  young  man.  But 
1<C  SYLLA,  obferving  his  afpirir.g  -genius,  faid  of 
*c  him,  In  oneC/ESAR  there  are  many  MARIUSES  : 
•"  (nam  Cxfari  multos  Marios  ineffc^  SUET,  in  Vit. 
"  c.  i.)  Now  in  this  exprefsion  there  is  a  Meta- 
:"  kpfis^  for  the  word  Marius,  by  a  Synecdochp 
"  or  Antonomasia,  is  put  for  any  ambitious  or 
*<-  turbulent  perfon--;  and  this  again  by, a  Meto- 
*'  nymy  of  the  caufe  for  the  ill  effects  of  fuch  a 
"  temper  to  the  Public.  So  that  SYLLA'S  mean- 
•"  ing,  divefted  of  thefe  Tropes,  was,  that  C/ESAR. 
4C  would  prove  the  moil  dangerous  peribn  to  the 
cc  Roman  ftate  that  ever  was  bred  in  it :  whieh 
•xc  afterwards  proved  true  in  the  .event  -)•." 

F  3  As 

pudicitia,  illinc^ftuprum  ;  hinc  fides,  illinc-fraudatio  ;  hinc  pie- 
tas,  illinc  fcelus  ;  hinc  ccnilamia,  iilinc  furor  ;  hinc  honeftas, 
illinc  turpitude;  hinc  continentia,  ilHnc  libido;  denique  JP- 
quitas,  temperantia,  fortitudo,  prudenrtia,  virtutes  omnes  ,cer- 
itant  cum  in:quitate,  cum  luxuria,  cum  ignav.ja,  cum  temeri« 
itate,  cum  vitiis  omnibus.  CICER.  in  CATJL.  Orat.  ii.  §  1 1. 

-*}•  WARD'S  Oratory,  vol  ii.  page  25,  26. 
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As  another  inftance  of  this  kind,  we  may 
sider  the  following  line  of  VIRGIL, 

Ah  !  may  I  not  with  wqnd'ring  eyes  review, 
After  Tome  beards,  my  fmall  but  dear  domains  *  ? 

Where  by  the  beards?  that  is,  of  corn,  we  may 
underftand  the  ears  of  corn  ;  by  the  ears  of  corn, 
corn  itfelf;  by  c orn,  the  fummer  that  produces  it ; 
and  by  the  fummer ',  the  whole  year :  fo  that  the 
fenfe  is  the  fame  as  if  it  had  been  faid, 

Ah !  may  I  not  with  wond'ring  eyes  review, 
After  fome  years,  my  fmall  but  dear  domains  ? 

This  Trope  is  fomething  like  an  echo  in  fome 
fpacious  winding  dome,  which  returns  again  and 
again  upon  us  before  it  ceafes  its  found  •,  or  may 
be  refembled  to  the  kernels  of  fome  fruits  in- 
volved in  manifold  rinds,  which  muft  be  all 
ilripped  off  before  we  can  come  at  the  fubftance. 

§  4.  Though  a  Metonymy  may  not  be  fo  ne- 
cefsary  as  the  Metaphor,  nor  take  fuch  a  wide 
compafs,  yet  it  is  a  Trope  of  very  great  ufe  and 
extent.  It  gives  a  vaft  fcope  and  liberty  to  the 
fancy  :  it  both  adorns  and  invigorates  our  ftile ; 
or,  as  Dr  WARD  describes  it,  "  enriches  a  dif- 
"  courfe  with  an  agreeable  variety,  and  gives 
«  both  force  and  beauty  to  an  exprefsion  f." 

*  Poft  aliquot  mea  regna  videns  mirabor  arillas  ? 

Edog.  i.  ver.  70. 

•f  WARD'S  Oratory,  vol,  i.  page  4 14. 
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CHAPTER    V, 
The  SYNECDOCHE  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  a  Synecdoche.  §  2,  (i)  A 
Synecdoche  puts  the  whole  for  a  part-,  (2)  A 
^art  for  the  whole  •,  (3)  Ufes  a  general  name  for. 
a  particular  of  the  fame  kind  ;  (4)  Ufes  a  parti-, 
cular  name  fcr  a  general.  "  §  3.  That  a  certain- 
number  is  put  for  an  uncertain,  is  to  be  afcribetj, 
to  the  Synecdoche.  §  4.  That  the  plural  num- 
ber /hall  ft  and  for  the  fmgular^  and  the  fmgular 
for  the  plural^  is  owing  to  the  Synecdoche.  §  5. 
The  definition  of  an  Antonomasia.  §  6.  An 
Antonomafia^  (i)  Puts  a  proper  for  a  common 
name-,  (2)  Puts  a  common  name  for  a  proper. 
§  7.  Rule  to  be  obferved  as  to  the  Antonomafia* 
§  8.  The  value  and  ufe  of  the  Synecdoche. 

$  i.  jf  Synecdoche  *  is  a  Trope,  which  puts  the 
-*•*  name  of  the  whole  for  a  part,  or  the 
.name  of  a  part  for  the  whole  -,  a  general  name 
.for  a  particular  under  that  general,  or  a  particu- 
lar for  the  general. 

F  4  §2. 

*    From    erwvix&^o/fcK.i,    I   comprehend,    er   receiw   foge- 
ihir. 
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§  2.  (i)  The  Synecdoche  puts  the  whole  for  3. 
j>art.     Thus  VIRGIL  fays, 

Parthia  fhall  drink  the  Gallic  Arar  firfl, 
And  Tigris  fooner  quench  Germanic? s  thirft  *. 

So  the  fea  may  be  put  for  the  waves  of  the  fea. 
In  like  manner  man  ihall  fometimes  mean  the 
foul  of  a  man,  as  LAZARUS^  Lukexvl.  23,  is  faid 
to  be  "  in  ABRAHAM'S  bofom  •:"  and  at  other 
times  man  mail  signify  the  body^  Gen,  iii.  19. 
*  Till  thou  return  to  the  ground,"  that  is,  till 
thy  body  return  to  the  ground.  Thus  we  fay^ 
fometimes  intending  only  the  body,  and  fome- 
times only  the  foul,  that  man  is  mortal?  or  that 
he  is  immortal, 

(2)  A  Synecdoche  puts  a  part  for  the  whole. 
The  head  mail  signify  the  man,  the  pole  the  hea^ 
yens,  the  point  the  {word,  the  winter  the  whole 
year,  and  the  general  ihall  include  both  himfelf 
and  his  army.     We  have  inftances  of  this  kind 
in  Scripture  j  Ifa.vn.  2.  "the  tribe  of EPHRAIM" 
is  put  for  the  whole  people  of  Ifrael :  and  Matt. 
viii.  8.  the  Centurion  tells  our  LORD,  that  he  was 
not  worthy  that  he  mould  come  '*  under  his  roof/ 
that  is,  into  his  houfe. 

(3)  The  Synecdoche  ufes  the  general  name  for 
a  particular  of  the  fame  kind.  Put  up  your  wea- 
pon,  that  is,  your  fword.     So  a  bird  is  ufed  by 
VIRGIL  for  an  eagle: 

The 

9  Aut  Ararim  Parthus  bibct,  aut  Gcrmania  Tigrim. 

Edogt  i.  vem  63. 
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The  bird,  imgrafping  his  fierce  talons,  drops 
His  prey  into  the  flood * 

Our  LORD  commands  his  Apoftles,  Mark 
xvi.  1 5.  to  **  go  into  all  the  world,  and  preach 
•*  the  gofpel  to  every  creature,"  that  is,  to  all 
.mankind. 

(4)  The  Synecdoche  puts  a  particular  name  for 
a  general.  Thus  the  Cretan  fea  signifies  in  HO- 
RACE ,t he  fea  in  general  -, 

I,  in  the  mu(es  favour  Wefs'd, 
Neither  with  grief  nor  fear  deprefs'd, 
Will  bid  the  vagrant  winds  convey 
Thofe  troubles  to  the  Cretan  fea  f, 

In  like  manner  the  acorns  ofCbaonia  are  ufed  for 
Acorns  in  general  by  VIRGIL, 

Ye  pow'rs  divine,  who  gave  mankind  to  change 
Cbaonian  acorns  for  the  fr.uitful  ear  jj. 

In  Pfal.  xlvi.  9.  the  Almighty  is  faid  to  "  break 
*  the  bow,  and  cut  the  fpear  in  funder,  and  to 
•"  burn  the  chariot  in  the  fire  -9a  that  is,  GOD  de- 
/Iroys  all  the  weapons  of  war,  and  blefses  the 

world 

*  Prsedamque  ex  unguibus  alas 

Frojecit  fluvio jEneid.  lib.xii.  ver.  255,256. 

•f  Mufis  amicus  trirtitiam  &  metas 
Tradam  protervis  in  mare  Creticum 
Poftare  ventis HORAT.  Od.  lib.  i.  od.  26. 

[J  Veftro  fi  munere  tellus 

Chao.niam  pingui  glandem  mutavit  arifla. 

VJRGIL.  Georg.  iib.  i.  ver.  7. 
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world  with  peace.  In  Dan.  xii.  14.  by  many  we 
are  to  underftand  all.  "  Many  of  them  that 
"  sleep  in  the  duft  fhall  awake,  fome  to  ever- 
"  lafting  life,  and  fome  to  fhame  and  everlafting 
«  contempt." 

§  3.  It  may  be  obferved  farther,  that  to  the 
Synecdoche  the  ufage  of  a  certain  number  for  an 
uncertain  is  to  be  afcribed  : 

ACHILLES'  wide-deftroying  wrath  that  pour'd 
Ten  thoufand  woes  on  Greece,  O  Goddefs,  fing  *. 

§  4.  To  the  fame  Trope  we  may  refer  the  li- 
berty of  using  the  plural  number  for  the  singu- 
lar, and  the  singular  number  for  the  plural  -9  as 
when  CICERO  tells  BRUTUS,  "  We  misled  the 
"  People,  and  gained  the  reputation  of  Ora- 
"  tors  -f%  when  he  intends  only  himfelf  :  and 
when,  on  the  contrary,  LIVY  often  fays,  «  that 
<c  the  Roman  was  Conqueror  in  the  battle  t," 
whereas  he  designs  that  the  Romans  were  Con.- 
querors. 

§  5.  Under  the  Synecdoche  we  may  alfo  range 
the  Antonomafia  ||,  which  is  a  Trope  by  which  we 
put  a  proper  for  a  common  name,  or  a  common 
name  for  a  proper. 

$6, 

*    Mr/vie  asioe  Qta 


f  Populus  impofuimus,  &  oratores  vifi  fumus. 
J  Rom  anus  prxlio  vidlor. 

j)  From  avr»  and  ovo/x«{w,  Jbe  putting  one  name  in  tie  rccm 
of  another. 
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§  6.  ( i )  An  Antonomafia  puts  a  proper  for  a 
common  name.  Thus,  that  man  is  an  Hercules* 
that  is,  an  uncommonly  ftrong  man.  Or  he  is  a 
Job,  that  is,  a  remarkably  patient  man.  Or  he 
is  a  Nero,  that  is,  a  monftrously  cruel  man.  Or 
he  is  a  Croefus,  that  is,  an  irnmenfely  rich  man. 

(2)  An  Antonomafia  puts  a  common  for  a  pro- 
per name.  Thus,  he  is  .gone  to  the  City,  or  he 
is  come  from  the  City,  meaning  London.  In  like 
manner  the  Poet  lhall  intend  HOMER,  the  Ora- 
tor, CICERO,  and  the  Apoftle,  St  PAUL.  Thus 
CHRIST  is  called  "  the  fon  of  man,^  Matt,  ix.  6. 
and  »  the  mailer,"  John  xi.  28. 

§  7.  When  we  ufe  the  Antonomafia^  we  mould 
take  care  that  whatever  epithet,  title,  or  denomi- 
nation Hands  in  the  room  of  the  ufual  name, 
fhould  be  fuch  as  is  either  eafy  and  familiar,  or 
fuch  as  is  more  emphatical  and  firiking;  for 
there  is  no  fmall  excellency  in  an  Antonomafia^ 
when  properly  conceived  and  applied  according 
to  thefe  directions :  as  when  I  call  a  good  Orator 
a  DEMOSTHENES,  or  a  good  Poet  a  VIRGIL,  I  am 
bellowing  upon  the  perfon  the  highefl  praife,  and 
leading  the  mind  to  a  comparifon  of  his  talents 
with  the  peculiar  and  tranlcendent  endowments 
of  thofe  famous  Writers ;  and  when,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  fay  fuch  a  man  is  a  CATILINE,  or  a  CA- 
JLIGULA,  I  thereby  call  up  the  ideas  of  the  moft 
deteftable  characters,  and  brand  the  perfon  with 
much  deeper  infamy,  than  if  I  was  only  in  plain 
^Language  to  fay,  that  he  was  very  worthlefs  or 

wicked. 
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wicked.  But  if  the  Antonomofia  has  neither  the 
Advantage  of  eafe  and  familiarity,  nor  of  empha- 
sis nor  ftrength,  plain  exprefsion  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred ;  at  leaft  I  fee  not  any  benefit  that  can 
arife  from  the  life  of  this  Trope :  but  we  may,  be- 
fore we  are  aware,  deferve  the  lain  of  -our  great 
Satirift,  who  has  reckoned  up  feveral  Antono- 
wafias  of  this  kind  •,  but  which  are  too  ludi- 
cfous  to  be  inferted  in  graver  compositions  than 
that  of  his  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry  f. 

§  8.  The  value  of  the  Synecdoche  appears  to  lie 
in  the  bold  and  manly  freedom  it  gives  to  our 
difcourfes,  by  which  we  ihew  that  we  are  fo  full 
Of  our  ideas,  ,and  fo  powerfully  impreised  with 
them,  that  we  difdain  to  attend  to  little  accura- 
cies, and  nice  adjuftments  of  exprefsion.  Lan- 
guage alfo  acquires  a  vaft  variety  by  the  afsift> 
ance  of  the  Synecdoche  •,  and  variety  prevents 
fatigue,  and  is  the  fource  of  perpetual  entertain- 
ment. And  it  may  be  added,  that  the  Synec- 
.doche  more  efpecially  compliments  the  under- 
(landing,  by  leaving  it  to  invefligate  and  deter- 
mine the  whole  of  our  meaning  from  only  a  part 
of  it,  or  afcertain  and  fix  our  precife  meaning, 
when  only  couched  under  a  general  exprefsion, 

f  POPS'S  Workff  vol.  vi.  p.  191,  192. 
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C  'H  AFTER    VI. 
The  IRONY  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  an  Irony.  §  2.  How  known 
to  be  an  Irony.  §  3.  Inflames  of  the  Irony  from 
the  f acred  Writings.  §  4.  Examples  of  the  Iron? 
from  CICERO,  HORACE,  DRYDEN,  ^WTiLLOT- 
SON.  §  5.  The  definition  of  a  Sarcafm,  with 
inflames .  §  6.  ne  ujes  of  Ironies  and,  Sarcafms* 
§  7.  Cautions  to  be  obferved  concerning  them* 
§  8.  ^he  foundation  in  nature  for  the  Irony  and 
Sarcafm. 


§  i .  AN  Irony  *  is  a  Trope,  in  which  one  con- 
/jL  trary  is  signified  by  another ;  or,  in 
which  we  fpeak  one  thing,  and  design  another,  if* 
order  to  give  the  greater  force  and  vehemence  to 
Our  meaning, 

§  2,  The  way  of  diftinguifhing  an  Irony  from 
the  real  fentiments  of  the  fpeaker  or  writer^  are 
by  the  accent,  the  air,  die  extravagance  of  the 
praife,  the  character  of  the  perfon,  the  nature 
of  the  thing,  or  the  vein  of  the  difcourfe  :  for  if 
m  any  of  thefe  refpecTrs  there  is  any  dilagreement 

from 

*  From  2i£uvivopot^  lufe  a  dijjimulaiion  in 
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from  the  common  fenfe  of  the  words,  it  plainly 
appears  that  one  thing  is  fpoken,  and  another  is 
designed  -f. 

§  3.  Innumerable  inftances  of  this  Trope 
might  be  produced,  but  the  following  mall  fuf- 
fice.  In  the  facred  Writings  we  have  frequent 
inftances  of  the  Irony.  Thus  the  Prophet  ELI- 
JAH, i  Kings  xviii.  27.  fpeaks  in  Irony  to  th£ 
Priefts  of  Baal,  K  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  GOD  ; 
J*  either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  purfuing,  or  he  is 
"  on  a  journey,  or  peradventure  he  sleeps,  and 
"  muft  be  awaked/1  So  the  Prophet  MICAJAH, 
i  Kings xxu.  15.  bids  AHAB  "go  to  battle  againft 
•"  Ramoth-Gilead,  and  profper."  We  meet  with 
an  Irony  in  Job  xii.  2.  "  No  doubt  but  ye  are  the 
"  People,  and  wifdom  fhall  die  with  you."  That 
pafsage  may  be  considered  as  an  Irony,  Ecclef. 
xi.  9.  "  Rejoice,  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth, 
SJ  and  let  thine  heart  chear  thee  in  the  days  of 
"  thy  youth,  and  walk  in  the  way  of  thine  heart, 
"  and  in  the  sight  of  thine  eyes."  Nay,  the  Al- 
mighty himfelf  appears  to  fpeak  ironically,  Gen. 
iii.  22.  "  And  the  LORD  GOD  faid,  The  man  is 
"  become  as  one  of  us  to  know  good  and  evil." 
And  in  the  fame  manner  we  may  apprehend  our 
LORD'S  rebuke  to  the  Jewim  Doctors,  when  he 

fays, 

•f  In  eo  vero  genere  quo  eontraria  oftenduntur,  Tronia  eft. 
Jllufionem  vocant;  quae  aut  pronuntiatione  intelligitur,  aut 
perfona,  aut  rei  natura.  Nam  fi  qua  earum  verbis  diflentit, 
apparet  diverfam  efle  oration!  voluntatem.  QUINTIL.  lib.viii. 
cap.  6.  §  2, 
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fays,  Mark  vii.  9.  "  Full  well  ye  reject  the  com- 
ss  mandment  of  GOD,  that  ye  may  keep  your 
M  own  tradition  : "  where,  by  the  word  x«*«r, 
which  our  Translators  render  full  well,  it  is  evi- 
dent our  LORD  intends  quite  the  contrary  of  what 
his  language  feems  to  import. 

§  4.  CICERO,  reprefenting  the  forces  of  CATI- 
LINE as  mean  and  contemptible,  fays,  "  O  war, 
"  moft  terrible  indeed  !  since  CATILINE  is  to 
"  march  out  with  fuch  a  Praetorian  band  of  de- 
"  bauchees  *."  HORACE,  after  he  has  de- 
fcribed  the  tumults,  hurries,  and  dangers  of 
Rome,  concludes, 

Go  now,  and  ftudy  tuneful  verfe  at  Rome  f. 

Mr  DRYDEN  finely  ridicules  the  Egyptian  wor- 
fhip  in  a  laughing,  ironical  commendation  of  their 
Leek  and  Onion  Deities  : 

TV  Egyptian  rites  the  Jebujites  embraced, 
Where  Gods  were  recommended  by  the  tafte : 
Such  fav'ry  Deities  muft  needs  be  good, 
As  ferv'd  at  once  for  worfhip  and  for  food  J, 

That  is  a  very  poignant  Irony  in  Archbifhop 
TILLOTSON,  who,  fpeaking  of  the  Papifts,  fays, 

«  If 

*  O  bellum  magnopere  pertimefcendum  f  cum  hanc  fit 
habiturus  Catilina  fcortorum  cohortem  pr«etoriam.  CICER. 
in  CATIL.  Orat.  2.  §  n. 

f  I  nun.Cf  &  v'erfus  tecum  meditare  canoros ! 

HOR AT.  Epijl.  lib.  ii.  epill.  2.  ver.  76, 

J  DRYDEN'S  Abfcilom  and  Acbitopkej. 
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"  If  it  feem  good  to  us  to  put  our  necks  once 
c<  more  under  that  yoke  which  our  Fathers  were 
"  not  able  to  bear ;  if  it  be  really  a  preferment 
<c  to  a  Prince  to  hold  the  Pope's  ftirrup,  and  a 
"  privilege  to  be  difpofed  of  him  at  pleafure, 
"  and  a  courtefy  to  be  killed  at  his  command ; 
"  if  to  pray  without  underftanding,  to  obey 
«6  without  reafon,  and  to  believe  againft  fenfe  -, 
*<  if  Ignorance,  and  implicit  Faith,  and  an  In- 
<c  quisition  be  in  good  earneft  fuch  charming  and 
«  desirable  things ;  then  welcome  Popery,which, 
"  wherever  thou  comeft,  doft  infallibly  bring  all 
<c  thefe  wonderful  privileges  and  blefsings  along 
"  with  thee  *." 

§  5.  Under  the  Irony  we  may  include  the  Sar- 
tafm  "f ,  which  may  be  defined  to  be  an  Irony  in 
its  fuperlative  keennefs  and  afperity.  As  inftances 
of  this  kind  we  may  consider  the  fpeech  of  the 
Soldiers  to  our  blefsed  LORD,  when,  after  they 
had  clothed  him  in  mock  majefty,  they  bowed 
the  knee  before  him,  and  faid,  JJ  Hail  King  of 
"  the  Jews,"  Matt,  xxvii.  29.  So  again,  when 
our  LORD  was  upon  the  crofs,  there  were  fome 
that  thus  derided  hi m^Markxv.^ 2.  "  LetCHRisr, 
«  the  king  of  Ifrael,  defcend  now  from  the  crofs, 
«  that  we  may  fee  and  believe."  By  the  way  it 
may  be  obierved,  that  cuftom  has  fo  much  pre- 
vailed that  not  only  excefsively  keen  Ironies  arc 
called  Sarcafens,  but  any  fevere  fayings  with  an 

uncommon 

*  TILLOT SON'S  Workt,  vol.  iii.  page  392.  O&avo  edit. 
f  From  c-«g«*{«,  If  rip  off 
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uncommon  edge,  and  that  cut  remarkably  deep^ 
bear  the  fame  name,  though  upon  examination 
they  will  appear  not  to  be  Ironies,  but  plain 
exprefsions.  Thus  PYRRHUS  the  fon  of  ACHILLES, 
when  PRIAM  reproached  him  with  cruelty,  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  his  father's  contrary  con- 
duct,  infults  him  in  the  following  Sarcafm : 

Thou  then  {halt  bear  the  tidings,  and  (halt  go 
A  fpeedy  courier  to  the  (hades  below ; 
There  tell  ACHILLES  of  my  barb'rous  deeds, 
And  what  a  wretch  his  noble  fire  fucceeds  *» 

§  6.  Ironies  and  Sarcafms  have  a  great  advan- 
tage in  them  to  infufe  ftrength  and  vehemence 
into  our  difcourfes,  and  may  be  very  ferviceable 
to  correct  vice  and  hypocrify,  and  dafh  pride 
and  infolence  out  of  countenance.  They  add 
ridicule  to  dislike,  and  fet  up  an  infamous  cha- 
racter as  the  butt  of  contempt,  than  which  there 
is  nothing  that  can  wound  with  forer  morti- 
fication amd  a  keener  angtiifh*  Perhaps  theie 
Tropes  are  never  ufed  with  greater  advantage, 
than  when  they  are  followed  with  fomething 
very  fevere  and  cutting  in  plain  and  clear  lan- 
guage, by  which  a  vile  and  deteftable  character 
is  thrown  as  it  were  from  one  rack  of  torture  to 
another.  An  example  of  this  fort  we  may  find 
G  in 

*  Cui  Pyrrhus ;  referes  ergo  base,  &  nuntius  ibis 
Pelidse  genitori  illi  mea  triftia  fa&a, 
Degeneremque  Neoptolemum  narrare  memento. 

VIRGIL.  &neid.  lib.  ii.  ver.  547. 
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in  CICERO,  when  fpeaking  of  Piso,  he  lays, 
"  You  have  heard  this  Philoibpher.  He  de- 
"  nies  that  he  was  ever  desirous  of  a  triumph  : 
"  O  wretch  !  O  plague  !  O  fcoundrel !  when 
46  you  deflroyed  the  Senate,  fold  its  authority, 
44  lubjedted  your  Confulate  to  the  Tribune,-  over- 
44  turned  the  State,  betrayed  my  life  and  fafety 
cc  for  the  reward  of  a  province,  if  you  did  not 
44  desire  a  triumph,  what  can  you  pretend  you* 
«  did  desire  f  ?" 

§  7.  Let  us  take  heed  upon  whom  and  upon 
what  occasions  we  employ  the  Irony  or  Sar- 
cafm  -,  ever  dreading  fcattering  abroad  arrows, 
firebrands  and  death,  and  excusing  ourfelves 
with  faying,  that  we  are  only  in  fport*  A  cruel 
fatire,  though  it  pafsed  from  our  lips  rather  for 
the  fake  of  wit,  than  out  of  a  principle  of  ill- 
nature,  may  make  fuch  a  wound  upon  a  ten- 
der and  innocent  mind,  as  even  whole  years 
or  life  itfelf  may  never  be  able  to  heal.  Let 
vis  in  our  wit  and  fatire  imitate  the  true  Hero, 
who,  though  he  always  wears  a  fword,  yet  never 
ufes  it  but  upon  a  proper  occasion. 

Teach 

f  At  audiftis,  Patrcs  Confcripti,  Philofophi  vocem,  negavlt 
fe  triumphi  cupidum  unquam  fccifle.  O  fcclus  !  O  peftis  !  O 
labes !  cum  extinguebas  fenatum,vendebas  auftoritatem  hujus 
ordinis,  addiccbas  tribuno  plebis  confulatum  tuum,  rempubli- 
cam  evertebas,  prodebas  caput  &  falutem  meam  una  mercede 
provincise,  fi  triumphum  non  cupiebas,  cojus  tandem  rei  :e  c»» 
piditate  arfifle  defendcs  ?  CICER.  in  Pi  SON.  §  24. 
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Teach  me  to  feel  another's  wo, 

To  hide  the  fault  I  fee, 
That  mercy  J  to  others  (how, 

That  mercy  fliow  to  me  ; 

are  lines  that  I  have  fomewhere  met  with  in  Mr 
POPE,  however  little  they  may  be  exemplified  in 
his  Dunciad. 

§  8.  If  I  might  venture  to  give  my  opinion  of 
the  true  ground  of  an  Irony,  I  Ihould  afcribe  it 
to  the  power  of  contrail.  We  have  for  our  fub- 
ject  a  foolifh  or  bad  character ;  in  order  the 
more  effectually  to  expofe  it,  we  call  up  by  our 
exprefsions  the  idea  of  a  character  that  is  wife  or 
worthy.  Thefe  two  characters  are  matched  to- 
gether, like  a  coarfe  daubing  and  curious  pic- 
ture exhibited  in  one  View :  the  curious  picture 
grows  brighter  and  more  beautiful  by  being 
placed  by  a  bad  neighbour,  and  the  coarfe 
daubing  looks  meaner  and  bafer  by  the  conti- 
guous luftre  of  its  noble  companion.  The  plumes 
of  the  raven  never  appear  with  fo  deep  a  jet,  as 
when  he  is  walking  over  a  track  of  unfullied 
(how. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER    VII. 
The  HYPERBOLE  confidered. 

§  i.  An  Hyperbole,  its  definition.  §  2.  Hyper- 
boles of  two  kinds  :  (  i  )  That  which  increafes 
leyond  the  truth  ;  (2)  That  which  falls  below  the 
truth.  §  3.  Various  ways  ly  which  an  Hyper- 
bole is  expre/ed  :  (  i  )  In  plain  and  dire  ft  terms  ; 
(2)  By  fimilitude-,  (3)  By  a  ftrong  Metaphor. 
§  4.  Various  remarks  upon  an  Hyperbole.  §  5., 
How  an  Hyperbole  may  be  foftened.  §  6.  If 
two  or  more  Hyperboles  in  a  fentence,  they  are  to 
ftrengthen  one  another. 


§  i.  /IN  Hyperbole  *  is  a  Trope,  that  in  its 
jfjL  reprefentation  of  things  either  magni- 
fies or  diminifhes  beyond  or  below  the  line  of 
flrift  truth,  or  to  a  degree  that  is  difproportioned 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  fubjedt. 

§  2.  This  Trope  is  branched  into  two  kinds. 
(i)  That  kind  of  Hyperbole  which  increafes  be- 
yond the  truth.  Such  are  the  exprefsions,  whiter 
than  fnow,  Hacker  than  a  raven,  fwifter  than  the 

wind, 

*  From  wi^ct^v,  I  excetd. 
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<wind^  and  the  like.  Thus  VIRGIL  defcribes  the 
Giant  POLYPHEME, 

He  walks  fublime,  and  tow'rs  among  the  ftars  *. 
So  again, 

On  cither  fide  two  rocks  enormous  rife, 

Whofe  fummits  threaten  to  invade  the  fkies  f. 

In  Deut.  ix.  i .  we  read  of  cities  fenced  up  to  hea- 
ven. In  Job  xx.  6.  the  head  of  a  profperous 
wicked  man  is  reprefented  as  reaching  to  the 

L  O 

clouds :  and  in  Pfalm  cvii.  26.  mariners  in  a  ftorm 
are  faid  to  mount  up,  that  is,  upon  the  waves,  to 

heaven. 

(2)  The  other  fort  of  Hyperbole  falls  below  the 
truth.  Thus  we  fpeak  of  moving  flower  than  a 

il)  of  being,  as  deaf  as  a  rock,  as  blind  as  a 
^  and  of  being  wafted  to  a  Jkeleton.  i  Sam. 
xxiv.  14.  ss  After  whom,  fays  DAVID  to  SAUL,  is 
"  the  king  of  Ifrael  come  out  ?  after  whom  dofl 
"  thou  purfue  ?  after  a  dead  dog,  after  a  flea  ? " 
So  Job  xxv.  6.  man  is  called  a  worm.  And  Ifaiab 
xl.  17.  "  All  nations  before  GOD  are  as  nothing; 
w  and  they  are  counted  to  him  as  lefs  than  no- 
"  thing. :s  And  Pfalm  Ixii.  9.  JJ  Surely  men  of 
"  low  degree  are  vanity,  and  men  of  high  degree 
"  are  a  lie  :  to  be  laid  in  the  balance,  they  are  al- 
11  together  lighter  than  vanity." 

G  3  §  3- 

*  Ipfe  arduus  akaque  pulfat 

Sidera JEneid.  iii.  ver.  619. 

f  Hinc  atque  hinc  vaftae  rupes,  geminique  minantur 
In  cesium  fcopuli.  —  VIRGIL.  ^Eneid.  lib.  i.  ver.  166. 
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§  3.  And  as  there  are  two  kinds  of  Hyperboles^ 
fo  there  are  various  ways  by  which  they  are  ex- 
prefsed.  As, 

( i )  In  plain  and  direct  terms : 

High  o'er  the  winds  and  ftorms  the  mountain  bears, 
And  on  its  top  recline  the  weary  ftars  *. 

And  MILTON,  fpeaking  of  Satan  and  Death  on 
the  point  of  engagement,  fays, 

So  frovvn'd  the  mighty  combatants,  that  hell 
Grew  darker  at  their  frown  — —  f 

(2)  An  Hyperbole  is  exprefsed  by  similitude 
or  comparifon.  Thus  VIRGIL,  defcribing  a  fea- 
fight,  fays, 

At  once  they  rufh  to  conflict :  all  the  fea 
Foams  with  the  dafliing  oars  and  forky  prows, 
As  if  the  Cyclades  uprooted  fwam 
The  ocean,  or  with  mountains  mountains  wagM 
Enormous  battle  on  th'  afflicted  deep  J. 

So  PINDAR  compares  an  attack  of  HERCULES 

upon 

*  Stat  fublimis  apex,  ventoique  im^refque  ferenus 
Defpicit,  &  tantum  feffis  inliditur  aftris. 

STATII  Tbcb.  lib.  ii.  ver.  35. 

•f-  ParadlfeLoJl,  book  ii.  ver.  719. 

;£  Una  ornnes  ruere,  &  totum  fpumare  reduflis 
Convulfum  remis  roftrifque  tridentibus  asquor, 
Alta  petunt  j  pelago  credas  innare  revulfas 
Cycladas,  aqt  monies  concurrere  montibus  altos. 

&neid.  lib.  viii,  ver.  689. 
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upon  the  inhabitants  of  Cos,  not  to  winds,  or  feas, 
<or  fires,  but  to  a  thunderbolt  *. 

(3)  An  Hyperbole  is  exprefsed  by  a  ftrong  Me- 
taphor f ..  Thus  we  call  a  very  virtuous  charac- 
ter an  angel,  and  a  very  vicious  one,  a  fiend  or 
devil :  we  lay  a  drunkard  is  a  fwine^  and  an  ex- 
tortioner a  wolf  or  harpy.  CICERO  furnifhes  us 
with  an  Hyperbole  of  this  kind  in  one  of  his 
Orations  againft  VERRES  :  "  There  was  lately  in 
"  Sicily  not  that  DIONYSIUS,  nor  that  PHALA- 
"  RIS,  for  that  island  has  produced  a  fuccefsion 
"  of  cruel  tyrants,  but  a  certain  new  monfter, 
"  the  fpawn  of  that  ancient  barbarity,  which  is 
"  faid  to  have  infefted  that  country  ;  for  it  is 
"  my  opinion,  that  neither  Cbarybdis  nor  Scylla 
•"  have  been  fo  deftruclive  to  mariners,  as  what 
"  this  monfter  has  been  in  the  fame  ftraits  t." 

G  4  §  4- 

*  Nee  igni,  nee  ventis,  nee  mari,  fed  fulmini  dicit  fimi- 
lem  efle,  ut  ilia  minora,  hoc  par  effet.  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii, 

.cap.  6.  §  2. 

•}-  Dr  WARD  obferves,  that  a.n  Hyperbole  is  principally 
metaphorical,  but  fometimes  taken  from  other  Tropes;  as, 
when  inftead  of  fa\ing  CATO  was  a  very  virtuous  man,  VEL- 
LEIUS  PATERCULUS  calls  him  tbe  image  of 'virtue •,  it  is  an  hy- 
perbolical Metonymy  of  the  adjuncl:  for  the  fubje£t.  WARD'S 
Syftem  of  Oratory,  vol.  ii.  page  24. 

J  Verfabatur  in  Sicilia  non  Dionyfius  ille,  nee  Phalaris, 
tulit  enim  ilia  quondam  infula  multos  &  crudeles  tyrannos,  fed 
quoddam  novimi  monftrum  ex  ilia  vetere  humanitate,  quas  in 
iifdem  locis  verfata  efle  dicitur.  Non  enim  Charybdim  tarn 
infeftam,  neque  Scyllam  navibus,  quam  iftum  in  eodem  freto 
arbitror.  CICER,  Orat.  7.  in  Vgrremt  §  56. 
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§  4.  Before  we  quit  the  Hyperbole,  it  may  be 
proper  to  fubjoin  the  following  remarks. 

1 i )  It  appears  that  the  Hyperbole,  when  it  is 
exprefsed   in   plain   and   direct   terms,    is  only 
common  language,  and  neither  Trope  nor  Fi- 
gure •,  and  that  when   it  is  exprefsed  by  a  Si- 
militude,   it  is  a  Figure,    but  no  Trope  •,    for 
there  is  no  alienation  of  a  word  from  a  common 
to  a  borrowed  fenfe,  in  which,  as  has  been  ob- 
ferved,    the  very  efsence  of  a  Trope  consifts. 
It  appears  further,  that  when  the  Hyperbole  is 
exprefsed  by  a  ftrong  Metaphor,  as  in  the  third 
cafe,  it  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  a  particular 
fpecies  of  the  Metaphor  than  a  diftincl:  and  parti- 
cular kind  of  Trope.     But  yet  as  all  the  Writers 
on  Rhetoric,  as  far  as  I  have  obferved,  place  the 
Hyperbole  among  the  Tropes,  and  afsign  it  a 
division  by  itfelf,  I  have  accordingly  difcourfed 
concerning  it. 

(2)  The  ground  of  the  Hyperbole  feems  to 
lie  in  the  difficulty  of  conveying  to  others  the 
ardor  and  extent  of  our  ideas,  and  therefore  we 
venture  beyond  the  boundaries  of  truth,   that 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  without  any  further  la- 
bour may  reach  as  far  as  the  truth  at  once. 

"  We  are  allowed,  fays  QUINTILIAN,  to  fpeak 
"  beyond  the  truth,  becaufe  we  cannot  exaclly 
"  flrike  upon  the  truth  ;  and  it  is  better  we 
"  fhould  go  beyond,  than  not  attain  the  truth  in 
"  our  difcourfes  *."  "  Every  Hyperbole,  fays 

"  SENECA, 

*  Conceditur  enim  amplius  dicere,  quia  dici  quantum  eft 

non 
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"  SENECA,  is  extended  with  this  view,  that  by 
"  fallhood  it  may  arrive  at  the  truth.  So  he 
*c  who  faid, 

"  In  colour  whiter  than  the  fnow, 
"  In  fwiftnefs  fleeter  than  the  wind, 

"  faid  indeed  what  was  impofsible  j  but  it  was 
"  with  a  design,  that  as  much  as  was  pofsible 
"  might  be  credited.  In  like  manner  he  who 
"  faid, 

"  He  is  lefs  moveable  than  rocks, 
"  And  more  impetuous  than  the  fea, 

"  did  not  imagine  that  he  mould  perfuade  man- 
"  kind  that  there  was  any  perfon  fo  iinmoveable* 
*c  as  a  rock.  An  Hyperbole  never  expects  fo 
"  much  as  it  dares  •,  but  affirms  what  is  incredi- 
"  ble,  that  it  may  reach  what  is  credible  *." 

(3)  The  Hyperbole  is  one  of  the  boldeft  free- 
doms in  all  language.  It  is  a  moft  exquisite, 
elevated,  and  impafsioned  form  of  fpeech.  Like 

a  flame 

nonpoteft;  meliufque  ultra  quam  citra  flat  oratio.  QUINT. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  §  2. 

*  In  hoc  omnis  Hyperbole  extenditur,  ut  ad  veram  men- 
dacio  veniat.  Itaque  qui  dixit, 

Qui  candore  nives  anteirent,  curfibns  auras : 
quod  non  poterat  fieri,  dixit;  ut  crederetur  quantum  plurimum 
poflet.     Et  qui  dixit, 

His  immobilior  fcopulis,  violentior  amne  : 
ne  hoc  quidem  fe  perfuafurum  putavit,  aliquem  tarn  immobi- 
letn  efle,  quam  fcopulum.    Nunquam  tantum  fperat  Hyper- 
bola, quantum  audet;  fed  incredibilia  affirmat,  ut  ad  credi- 
bilia  perveniat.     SENEC.  de  Beneficiis,  lib.  vii.  §  23. 
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2  flame  from  a  flrong  internal  fire,  it  breaks  out 
at  once  into  a  blaze,  and  mounts  with  an  irrer 
siftible  powtT  and  rapidity  to  heaven  itfelf, 

(4)  Great  judgment  is  required  in  the  ufe  of 
the  Hyperbole.  To  this  end  let  us  remember, 
that  there  muft  be  fome  truth  or  refemblance, 
that  muft  be  laid  as  the  foundation  of  the  //y- 
pt'rbole,  though  the  fuperftructure  is  allowed  to 
rife,  and  enlarge  itfelf  far  above  and  beyond  it. 
If  there  is  no  truth  nor  refemblance  in  the  Hy- 
perbok,  our  compositions  are  wretchedly  debafed, 
and  the  underftandings  of  our  audience  art  hurt 
and  affronted,  when  they  mould  te  entertained 
and  charmed;  "  But  as  to  the  Hyperbole  itfelf, 
"  fays  QUINTILIAN,  let  there  be  fome  meafure 
"  obferved  ;^for  though  every  Hyperbole  is  be- 
"  yond  belief,  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  beyond 
"  bounds,  taor  is  there  a  more  ready  way  to  the 
"  bombaft,  than  a  tranfgrefsion  in  this  kind.  It 
"  would  be  tiifagreeable  to  repeat  hew  many  er- 
"  rors  have!  fprung  from  this  fource,  efpecially 
"  as  they  are  far  from  being  fecrct  and  unknown. 
«  It  is  fufficient  to  fay,  that  the  Hyperbole  fpeaks 
"  what  is  falfe,  but  not  fo  as  to  desire  to  deceive 
"  by  its  falfhood ;  upon  which  account  we  mould 
«*  be  very  careful  how  far  we  may  exceed  with 
"  propriety,  and  where  it  is  that  we  are  to  flop  *." 

Mr 

*  Sed  hujus  quoque  rei  fcrvctur  menfura  quncdam  ;  quam- 
vis  enim  eft  omnis  Hyperbole  ultra  fidem,  non  tamen  efTc 
debet  ultra  modum,  nee  alia  magis  via  in  xax^^nXia*  itur.  Pi- 
get  referre  plurima  hinc  orta  vitia,  cum  praefertim  minimc  fint 

ignota 
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Mr  POPE,  in  his  humorous  piece  on  the  Art  of 
Sinking  t,  gives  us  feveral  inllances  of  this  fort, 
pne  of  which  is  the  following,  where  it  is  iaid  of 
a  lion, 

He  roar'd  fo  fierce,  and  look'd  fo  wondroijs  grim, 
His  very  fhadow  durft  not  follow  him. 

An  assertion  void  of  all  pofsibil;ty  or  colour  of 
jruth,  and  therefore  wild  and  extravagant. 

Another  Hyperbole^  no  lefs  intolerable,  we  have 
jn  the  following  lines  j 

See  thefe  dead  bodies  hence  convey  Jd  with  care  : 
Life  may  perhaps  return  with  change  of  air. 

Whereas,  when  the  union  between  foul  and  body 
js  difsolved,  there  can  be  no  hope  by  any  means 
whatever  of  a  refloration  to  life,  and  confequent- 
ly  there  is  not  the  lead  ground  for  fuch  an  Hy- 
perbole. 

I  might  add,  to  the  number  of  thefe  vain  tu- 
mors in  language,  two  lines  which  I  have  heard 
repeated : 

Collected  in  himfelf  Prince  ARTHUR  flood, 
Himfelf  an  army,  and  his  fpear  a  wood. 

But  how  could  a  single  man,  however  majeftic, 
be  miftaken  for  an  army,  or  his  fpear,  however 
great,  be  imagined  to  be  a  wood  ? 

This 

ignota  &  obfcura.  Manore  fatis  eft,  mentiri  Hyperbolem,  nee 
ita  ut  mendacio  fallere  velit.  Quo  magis  intuendum  eft,  quouf- 
que  deceat  extollere,  quod  nobis  non  creditur.  QUINTIL. 
lib.  viii.  cap.  6.  §  2. 

•f  Vol.  vi.  page  196. 
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This  extravagant  Hyperbole^  as  I  have  heard^ 
was  burlefqued  by  a  keen  Satirift  in  the  follow- 
ing imitation : 

Prodigious  bard  !  thy  mufe  let  loofe  ! 
Thy  ftand  a  tub,  thy  quill  a  goofe  ! 

I  fear  Dr  YOUNG  himfclf  may  be  juftly  con- 
demned for  a 'fault  of  this  kind,  when,  fpeaking 
of  the  luminaries  of  heaven,  he  fays, 

So  bright,  with  fuch  a  wealth  of  glory  ftor'd, 
'Twere  fin  in  Heathens  not  to  have  ador'd  *. 

How  monflrously  abfurd  is  it  in  a  Chriflian 
Writer  thus  to  affirm  that  idolatry,  though  of 
the  hoft  of  heaven,  was  ever  the  duty  GOD  re- 
quired of  the  Pagan  world,  and  that  it  was  sin 
in  them  not  to  pay  that  divine  homage  to  the 
works  of  the  Deity,  which  mould  center  only  in 
himfelf! 

Dr  TRAPP,  who  beftows  his  higheft  praifes 
upon  VIRGIL,  yet  arraigns  his  dcfcription  of  CA- 
MILLA, as  an  unnatural  flight  of  the  hyperbolic 
kind  f  : 

She  o'er  the  tops  of  corn  her  flight  could  fleer, 
Nor  ever  bend,  nor  touch  the  golden  ear ; 

Or 

*  YOUNG'S  Laft  Day,  book  i. 

f  Extant  pauca,  fateor,  apud  Homerum  vere  improbabilia ; 
eft  &  apud  Virgilium  unum  hujus  generis  fpecimen,  Camillam 
intelligo  elegantiflimis  verfibus  defcriptam —  Pulcherrimi  fane 
funt  verfus,  quo  circa  magis  dolendum  rem  efle  impoflibilem, 
.  Poetic,  vol.  ii.  p,  299. 
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Or  o'er  the  fea  fufpended  fhe  could  glide, 
Nor  tinge  her  flying  footfteps  in  the  tide  *. 

In  this  defcription  of  VIRGIL  there  is  not  the 
leaft  truth.  No  one  perfon,  however  light  and 
agil,  being  ever  able  to  run  along  unbending 
corn,  or  fkim  along  the  main  without  wetting 
the  feet,  or  do  any  thing  that  might  give  a  co- 
lour for  any  fuch  imagination. 

The  account  Lord  LANSDOWNE  gives  of  Hy- 
perboles is  very  juft  and  fuitable  to  our  purpofe  : 

Hyperboles,  fo  daring  and  fo  bold, 

Difdaining  bounds,  are  yet  by  bounds  control'd ; 

Above  the  clouds,  but  ftill  within  our  fight, 

They  mount  with  truth,  and  make  a  tow'ring  flight ; 

Prefenting  things  impoflible  to  view. 

They  wander  thro'  incredible  to  true  : 

FaHhoods  thus  mix'd,  like  metals,  are  refin'd  ; 

And  truth,  like  filver,  leaves  the  drofs  behind. 

And  his  cenfure  upon  the  madnefs  of  Hyperboles^ 
well  deferves  our  remembrance : 

Thus  Poetry  has  ample  fpace  to  foar, 
Nor  needs  forbidden  regions  to  explore  : 
Such  vaunts  as  his  who  can  with  patience  read. 
Who  thus  defcribes  his  Hero  {lain  and  dead  ? 
"  Kill'd  as  he  was,  infenfible  of  death, 
"  He  ftill  rights  on,  and  fcorns  to  yield  his  breath  f.* 

The 

*  Ilia  vel  intafhe  fegetis  per  fumma  volaret 
Gramina,  nee  teneras  curfu  lasfiflet  ariftas : 
Aut  mare  per  medium,  fluftu  fufpenfa  tumenti, 
Ferret  iter ;  celeres  neque  tingeret  squore  plantas. 

jEneid.  lib.  vii.  ver.  £08* 
ARIOSTO, 
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The  noify  culverin  o'crcharg'd  lets  fly, 
And  burfts  unaiming  in  the  rcnded  fky : 
Such  frantic  flights  are  like  a  madman's  dreamj 
And  nature  fuffers  in  the  wild  extreme  *. 

§  5.  If  an  Hyperbole  is  too  high,  it  may  be 
qualified  by  fome  fuch  infertions,  as,  Metbinks, 
it  feemed9  it  looked  like^  if  I  may  fo  fay,  or  if  I 
may  be  permitted,  or  fome  fuch  cautionary  ex- 
prefsions  •(•.  Thus  Lucius  FLORUS  fays,  u  that 
"  the  mips  were  built  with  fuch  difpatch  in  the 
"  fecond  Punic  war,  that  it  feemed  as  if  they 
"  were  not  made  by  men,  but  that  the  trees 
"  were  converted  into  mips  by  the  Gods  t" 
Mr  COWLEY  foftens  the  Hyperbole^  when,  defcrib- 
ing  the  Giant  GOLIATH,  he  fays, 

The 

*  Lord  LANS  DOWN  E'S  EJ/ay  upon  unnatural  flights  in  Poetry. 
See  his  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

•f-  Et  fi  quid  periculofius  finxifie  videmur,  quibufdam  re- 
mediis  prsemuniendum  eft  ;  ut  ita  dicam,  fi  licet  dicere,  quod- 
ammodo,  permitte  mihi  fie.  Quod  idem  etiam  in  iis  qute  li- 
centius  tranflata  erunt,  proderit,  qux  non  tuto  dici  poflunt.  In 
quo  non  falli  judicium  noftrum,  folicitudine  ipfa  manifeftum 
erit.  Qua  de  re  Grsccum  erit  illud  elegarttiffimum,  quo  prs- 
cipitur  ita,  vp«iirtl>rki>criff'tit  TV  virti>GoMt  QuiNTit.  lib.  viii. 
cap.  3.  §3. 

Atqt-e  etiam  fi  vereare,  ne  paulo  durior  tranflatio  efle  vide- 
atur,  mollienda  eft  propofito  fscpe  verbo  ;  ut  fi  olim  M.  Ca- 
tone  mortuo,  pupillxm  fenatum  quis  relidum  diceret,  pauld 
durius ;  fin,  ut  ita  dicam,  pupillum,  aliquanto  mitius  eft. 
CICEP..  deOrat.  lib,  iii.  §41. 

\  Ut  non  naves  arte  fa&ee,  fed  quodam  munere  Deorura 
in  naves  mutatse  arbores  viderentur.  Lucn  FLORID  lib.  ii, 
cap.  2. 
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The  valley  now  the  monfter  feem'd  to  fill, 

And  we  rnethought  look'd  up  t'  him  from  our  hill  *. 

And  Mr  WALLER  gives  us  an  example  of  the 
fame  kind  in  his  defcription  of  a  Whale  : 

Their  fix'd  javelins  in  her  fides  fhe  wears, 
And  on  her  back  a  grove  of  pikes  appears ; 
You  would  have  thought,  had  you  the  monfter  feen 
Thus  dreft,  fhe  had  another  ifland  been  f. 

The  advantage  arising  from  thefe  cautionary 
exprefsions,  is,  that  the  fpeaker  cannot  be  ac- 
cufed  of  a  want  of  underftanding,when  he  makes 
ufe  of  an  Hyperbole  beyond  the  limits  nfually 
granted  to  fuch  a  Trope  ;  becaufe,  before  he  in- 
troduces it,  he  intimates  his  apprehension  of  its 
excefs  by  a  kind  of  jealoufy  concerning  its  ap- 
probation. And  this  caution  is  a  fort  of  pals- 
port  for  the  Hyperbole,  for  by  making  an  apology 
for  an  exprefsion  before  you  utter  it,  you  prepare 
the  hearers  for  a  reception  of  what  may  appear 
too  marvellous,  and  too  nearly  the  romantic, 
provided  at  the  fame  time,  according  to  what  we 
but  now  obferved,  there  is  but  the  leaft  degree 
of  truth  or  refemblance  at  bottom  -9  but  where 
thefe  are  abfolutely  Wanting,  there  is  a  difmal 
vacuity  of  fenfe,  notwithflanding  the  greatefl 
pomp  of  exprefsion,  and  every  device  that  can 
pofsibly  be  pradtifed.  But  I  cannot  fay  any 
thing  more  fuitable  on  this  point,  than  what  Dr 
TRA.PP  has  faid  before  me.  "  We  are  not  dr- 

"  viating, 

*  David-eis,  book  iii. 

f  WALLER'S  Battle  of  the  Summer - 
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"  viating,  fays  he,  from  the  right  rule  of  think- 
<c  ing  in  Metaphors,  Hyperboles,  Ironies,  nor 
"  even  in  equivocal  fpeeches,  nor  fancies,  nor 
"  poetical  fables,  when  they  are  properly  ufed  5 
"  for  there  is  a  wide  difference  between  falfhood 
"  and  fiction,  between  that  which  is  really  falfe, 
"  if  I  may  to  fpeak,  and  that  which  has  only  the 
"  appearance  of  what  is  falfe.  Right  reafon  is 
"  laid  as  the  foundation  of  juft  Tropes  and  Fic- 
««  tions.  Truth  fuftalns  the  apparent  falsity  5 
"  which  is  fo  far  from  deftroying,  that  it  adorns 
.«  the  truth  *." 

§  6.  If  you  make  ufe  of  more  than  one  Hy- 
perbole in  a  fentence,  as  fometimes  there  may  be 
grace  and  propriety  in  an  afsemblage  of  them, 
take  care  that  they  rife  and  flrengthen  upon  one 
another  -,  for  otherwife,  when  you  have  raifed 
the  hearer's  expectations,  you  will  difappoint 
them  with  a  very  difguftful  defect,  and  poverty 
of  idea,  and  this  too  in  a  Trope  that  mould  be 
peculiarly  ftrong  and  animated.  Falls  are  never 
fo  great  and  dangerous  as  thofe  from  an  uncom- 
mon height.  For  inflance,  how  mean  had  it 

been 

*  Nee  Metaphoris,  Hyperbolis,  Ironicis,  imo  vel  sequi- 
vocis  locutionibus  refte  ufurpatis,  neque  etiam  commends  & 
fabulis  poeticis,  a  re&a  cogitandi  norma  aberratur.  Iritet 
falfitatem  cnim  &  fiftionem,  inter  id  quod  verc  falfum  eft  (fi 
ita  loqui  diceat)  &  id  quod  falfi  tantum  fpeciem  induit,  per 
multum  intereft.  Tropis  iflis  &  iiftionibus  refla  ratio,  tan- 
quam  fundamentum,  fubfternitur  ;  veritate  fuftirietar  apparent 
ifta  falfitas;  quae  veritatem  exornat,  non  deflruit.  TRAPTII 
Praleft.  Poetic,  vol.  i.  p.  184. 
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been  in  HORACE,  if  he  had  faid  that  care  flew 
iwifter  than  the  winds,  or  the  flag,  or  could  even 
keep  pace  with  the  horfe  on  full  fpeed  ?  but 
how  do  the  ideas  rife  upon  the  mind,  and  gra- 
dually augment  the  velocity  of  that  diftrefsing 
pafsion  which  he  defcribes,  when  he  fays ! 

Care  climbs  the  veiiel's  brazen  prow, 

Sits  faft  upon  the  racer's  deed ; 
Her  flight  outftrips  the  bounding  roe, 

And  leaves  behind  the  whirlwind's  fpeed  *« 

A  like  inftance  we  may  meet  with  in  CI- 
CERO :  "  What  Charybdis  is  fo  devouring  ?  Cha- 
"  rybdis,  do  I  fay  ?  which,  if  there  was  fuch  a 
"  monfter,  was  only  a  single  animal.  Even  the 
"  ocean  itfelf,  believe  me,  feems  fcarce  capa- 
"  ble  in  fo  little  a  time  to  ingulph  fuch  a 
"  quantity  of  riches,  fo  variously  difperfed,  and 
"  at  fuch  diflant  places,  as  ANTONY  has 
«  done  f.*' 

*  Scandit  reratas  vitiofa  naves 

Cura;  nee  turmas  equitufti  relinquit, 
Ocyor  cervis,  &  agente  nimbos 
Ocyor  euro. 

HORAT.  Od.  lib.  ii.  od.  16. 

-(-  Quru  Charybdis  tarn  vorax  ?  Charybdin,  dico  ?  qua; 
fi  fait,  fuit  animal  unum.  Oceanus,  medius  fidius,  vix  vide- 
tur  tot  res,  tarn  diilipatas,  tarn  diftantibus  in  locis  pofitas, 
tarn  cito  abforbere  potuifle.  CictR.  Phil.  ii.  §  27. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
jThe  CATACHRESIS  confidered. 

§  i.  A'Catachrcfa,  its  definition.  §  2.  Upon 
what  accounts  Catachrefes  arc  ufed,  or  the  occa- 
fans  of  them.  §  3.  When  they  become  faulty. 
§  4.  Mr  BLACKWALLV  a'ccomt  of  the  ana- 
logy and  relation  between  the  feveral  kinds  of 
tropes.  §  5.  VIDA'J  fine  account  of  the 
Tropes. 

§  i.  yf  Catachrefis  *  is  the  mod  licentious  as 
-*-»  to  language  of  all  the  Tropes,  as  it 
borrows  the  name  of  one  thing  to  exprefs  an- 
other, which  has  either  no  proper  name  of  its 
own  -,  or  if  it  has.,  the  borrowed  name  is  ufed  ei- 
ther for  furprising  by  novelty,  or  for  the  fake  of 
a  bold  and  daring  energy. 

§  2,  (i)  A  Cafacbrefis  borrows  the  name  of" 
one  thing  to  exprefs  another,  which  has  no  pro- 
per name  of  its  own.  Thus  QUINTILIAN  al- 
lows us  to  lay,  that  we  dart  a  ball  or  a  flake, 
though  darting  belongs  only  to  a  javelin.  In 
the  fame  manner  he  permits  us  to  call  that  a 

floning 

*  From  Kutaxtewpou,  I  alufe. 
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ftoning  or  killing  a  perfon  with  ftones,  though 
the  death  was  occasioned  by  clods  or  tiles  *. 
Thus  we  often  fpeak  of  a  Jiher  or  iron  inkhprn. 
In  the  fame  manner  a  perfon  may  be  called  a 
parricide^  who  murders  his  mother,  of  brother, 
or  sifter,  though  the  word  parricide  properly 
signifies  a  perfon  who  murders  his  father,  for, 
as  there  is  no  appropriate  word  to  denominate 
the  murderer  of  other  near  relations,  and  as  the 
guilt  in  all  the  cafes  is  moft  enormous,  and 
fomewhat  similar,  the  impropriety  vanifhes,  and 
readily  yields  to  the  force  of  necefsity. 

(2)  A  Catachrefjs  borrows  the  name  of  one 
thing  to  exprefs  another  •,  which  thing,  though 
it  has  a  name  of  its  own,  yet  under  a  borrowed 
name  furprifes  us  with  novelty,  or  infufes  into 
our  difcourfes  a  bold  and  daring  energy.  Thus 
VIRGIL  fays, 

The  goat  himfelf,  man  of  the  flock,  had  ftray'd  f. 

'  •  • 

by  man,  evidently  intending  the  father  and  leader 
of  the  flock.     So  again, 

The  Grecian  Chiefs,  thro'  ten  revolving  years, 
Harafs'd  by  war,   and  by  the-Fates  repuls'd, 

H  2  PALLAS 

*  Nam  &  qui  jaculunrc  ^mittit,  jaculari  dicitur ;  quia  pi- 
lam  aut  fudem  appellatione>rj^ivatim  fibi  affignata  caret.  Et 
ut  lapidare  quid  lit  ;pa.pifeflum  eft,  ita  lapidare  glebarum- 
que  tetlarumque  ja£ius  noii  habet  nomen.  Unde  abufio  qua? 
Catachrefis  dicitur  neceflaria.  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii.  cap.  2*, 
§  I- 

f  Vir  gregis.ipfe  caper  deerraverat 

VIRGIL.  Eclog.  vii.  ver.  7:, 
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(PALLAS  infpir'd  her  wifdom)  build  an  horfe, 
That  feem'd  a  mountain  for  enormous  fize  *. 

The  fame  word  is  ufed  by  JUVENAL  concern- 
ing the  high  head-drefs  of  the  ladies  at  Rome  in 
his  days : 

With  curls  and  ribbands  high  her  head  flie  builds  f . 

Thus  MILTON,  defcribing  the  Angel  RA- 
PHAEL'S defcent  from  Heaven,  fays, 

Down  thither,  prone  in  flight 

He  fpeeds,  and  thro'  the  vaft  etherial  fky 
Sails  between  worlds  and  worlds J 

Here  the  fiovelty  of  the  word  fails  infufes  that 
ipirit  and.  pleaiure  into  the  defcription  which 
would  have  been  loft,  if  the  Poet  had  faid  flies 
between  worlds  and  worlds. 

HORACE  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Trope ; 

The  call-wind  rides  the  mad  Sicilian  waves  ||. 

Where  the  riding  of  horfemen  is  applied  to  the 
fwift  courfe  of  the  eaft  wind  over  the  flormy  deep. 

The 

*  Duftores  Danaum,  tot  jam  labentibus  annis, 
Jnfhr  montis  equum,  divina  Palladis  artc, 
yEdificant.—  .  VIRGIL. -^»«V4  ii.  ver.  14. 

f  Tot  premit  ordirtibus,  totladhuc  compagibus  altum 
yEdificat  caput  — -  JUVENAL.  Sat.vi.  ver.  501. 

J  Paradife  Loji,  book  v.  ver.  266. 

||  .  Vel  eurus 

Per  Siculas  equitavit  undas. 

HORAT.  Od.  lib,  iv.  od.4. 
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The  fame  Poet  fays, 

Arms  not  as  yet  witt)  expiated  blood 
Anointed  •         * 

which  is  a  bold  Catachrejis^  as  blood  and  anoint? 
e4  lie  very  remote  from  one  another  in  signi- 
fication. 

The  facred  Scriptures  will  furniih  us  with 
many  inilances  of  this  Trope.  Lev.  xxvi.  30. 
?i  And  I  will  caft  your  cajrcafes  upon  .the  car- 
"  cafes  of  your  idols-,"  that  is,  upon  the  ruins 
of  your  idols,  which  mail  be  as  much  deftroyed 
as  the  body  is  when  it  is  slain,  and  become  a 
.dead  carcafe.  So  J~)eu,t.  xxxii.  ^4,  we  read  of 
"  the  fat  of  kidneys  of  wiieat,  .and  drinking  the 
"  pure  blood  .of  the  grape."  Fat  may  be  afcribed 
to  wheat i  becaufe  it  makes  fat  •,  or  hereby  the  fineft 
part  of  the  wheat  may  be  intended  :  and  kidneys  of 
wheat ,  may  intend,  kernels  of  wheat  ^  in  bigneis 
like  a  kidney.  The  juice  that  is  prefsed  from  the 
grape  is  faid  to  be  the  blood  of  th£  .grape,  ei- 
ther becaufe  its  colour  is  like  blood,  or  becaufe 
it  is  to  the  grape  -what  blood  is  -to  the  body,  its 
life  and  excellency.  In  like  manner,  Pfalw 
Ixxx.  5.  we  read  of  'being  w  fed  with  .the  bread 
•"  of  tears  •/*  that  is,  with  -bread  warned  with 
-tears.  So  the  thankigivings  of  the  lips,  Hofea 
xiv.  2.  are  called  "  the  calves  of  the  lips  -,M  in- 
timating it  may  be,  that  the  thanksgivings 
H  3  fliould 

*  . Arma 

yoiidum  expiatis  uncla  cruoribjis. 

HORAT.  Qd.  "Ub.  ii.  qd.  i. 
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fhould  be  holy,  fhould  be  large,  jfhould  be  the 
beft  that  could  be  offered,  like  thofe  of  calves 
or  heifers  killed  in  facrifice.  But  the  boldcft 
Catachrefis  perhaps  in  all  the  holy  Scriptures 
is  in  i  Cor.  i.  25.  "  Becaufe  the  foolifhnefs 
w  of  GOD,  fays  the  Apoftle,  is  wifer  than  men, 
85  and  the  weaknels  of  GOD  is  ftronger  thai) 
*  men;"  that  is,  what  men  are  apt  to  account 
foolifhnefs  in  GOD  furpafses  their  wifdoijn,  and 
what  they  may  be  ready  to  mifconftrue  as  weak- 
nefs  in  GOD  excels  all  their  power. 

§  3.  It  may  be  obferved  from  what  has  been 
faid,  when  it  is  that  a  Catachrefis  is  allowable, 
namely,  when  it  borrows  the  name  of  one  thing 
to  exprefs  another,  which  either  has  no  proper 
name  of  its  own,  or  if  it  has,  the  borrowed 
name  ftrikes  us  with  an  agreeable  novelty  or 
energy.  Whenever  there  is  a  Catachrefis  with- 
out this  necefsrty  or  advantage  to  vindicate  and 
warrant  it  it  degenerates  into  a  blemifh  and  dif- 
grace  to  composition  •,  and  therefore  Mr  POPE 
has  not  without  reafon  branded  fuch  Catachrefes 
as  follow  with  infamy,  Mow  the  beard,  Jbave  the 
grafs^  pin  the  plank,  nail  the  Jleeve.  You  know 
there  are  other  natural  words  by  which  thefe  ac- 
tions may  be  exprefsed,  and  therefore  there  is  no 
need  of  fuch  Caiacbrefes  from  any  deficiency 
in  language.  And  as  to  the  plcafure  of  fuch 
.Tropes,  as  that  ingenious  Satirifr,  obferves, 
"  there  refults  much  the  fame  to  the  mind  as 
"  there  is  to  the  eye,  when  we  behold  I  larle- 

"  quin 
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«  quin  trimming  himfelf  with  an  hatchet,  hewr 
"  ing  down  a  tree  with  a  razor,  making  his  tea 
"  in  a  cauldron,  and  brewing  his  ale  in  a  tea- 
«  pot  *." 

§  4.  Upon  a  review  of  our  account  of  th« 
Tropes  of  Rhptoric,  we  may  fee  the  juftice  of 
Mr  BLACKWALL'S  obfervation,  that  "  it  is  plain 
"  there  is  a  general  analogy  and  relation  be- 
•"  tween  all  Tropes  ;  and  that  in  all  of  them  a 
"  man  ufes  a  foreign  or  ftrange  word  iftftead  of 
*c  a  proper  one,  and  therefore  fays  one  thing, 
"  and  means  fomething  different,  When  he 
"  fays  one  thing,  and  means  another  alm.oft  the 
"  fame,  it  is  a  Synecdoche  or  Cowprehevfton  \  when 
"  he  fays  one  thing,  and  means  another  mutu- 
^  ally  depending,  it  is  a  Metonymy  •,  when  he 
tc  fays  one  thing,  and  means  another  opposite  or 
<c  contrary,  it  is  an  Irony  •,  when  he  fays  one 
<c  thing,  and  means  another  like  to  ijt,  it  is  a 
<c  Metaphor  ;  a  Metaphor  continued,  and  often 
ic  repeated,  is  an  Allegory  -,  a  Metaphor,  carried 
cc  to  a  great  degree  of  boldnefs,  is  an  Hyper- 
"  bole  i  and  when  at  firft  found  it  Teems  a  little 
"  harfh  and  mo  eking,  and  may  be  imagined  to 
44  carry  fome  impropriety  in  it,  it  is  a  Cata- 


§  5.  The  celebrated  YIDA  has  given  us  fuch 

a  very  juft  and  beautiful  account  of  the  nature 

H  4  of 

*  POPE'S  drt  of  Sinking,  vol.  vi.  page  191. 

f  BI-AC^L  BALL'S  jntrodMon  to  tfc  ClaJJics,  paeigl, 
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of  Tropes,  and  their  feveral  kinds,  that  I  think 
proper  to  annex  to  our  Difcourfe  concerning  them 
a  translation  of  his  very  fine  verfes  upon  our  ful> 
jecl:  •,  and  the  Reader  will  excufe  me,  if  along 
with  them  I  translate  fome  lines  of  our  Author 
that  belong  not  to  the  Tropes,  but  the  P'igures  of 
Rhetoric,  the  laft  of  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
considered  ,by  us. 

Obferve  how  proper  names  afide  are  thrown. 

And  tropical  inferted  in  their  room. 

Exotic  words,  adapted  and  npply'd 

To  things  for  which  they  were  not  firft  defign'd, 

Adorn  our  fubje&s  with  a  novel  drefs 

Magnificently  gay,  nor  would  they  wifh 

To  quit  their  foreign  for  their  native  garb. 

Of  battle,  while  the  Bard  fublimely  fings, 

His  Tropes  are  borrow'd  from  devouring  flame, 

Or  the  wild  wafteful  deluge  furging  high  : 

Or  if  a  conflagration  he  defcribes, 

His  Metaphors  are  fnatch'd  from  fighting  fields, 

The  rage  and  boundlefs  dcvaftation  there  : 

When  hoftilc  hods  in  fierce  encounter  join, 

The  battle  /hail  be  call'd  a  ftormy  fea  j 

Where  in  their  boirVrous  terrors,  winds  with  winds 

Contend,  and  waves  in  huge  enormous  ranks 

Burft  upon  waves  in  infinite  uproar. 

Thus  things  are  painted  in  a  foreign  form, 

Reciprocally  thus  they  lend  their  aid, 

As  they  their  drefs  alternately  exchange. 

Such  beauties  entertain  the  Readers  mind, 

As  from  one  fubjecl:  he  beholds  a  croud 

Of  inftantaneous  jmngcs  arife. 

Sa 
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So  from  fome  neighboring  hill,  while  we  furyey 
The  ocean's  pure  and  peaceable  expanfe, 
And  all  below  us  fpread  the  liquid  plain, 
We  ice,  reflected  in  the  watry  gleam, 
Failures,  and  waving  woods,  and  wander  o'er 
The  boating  picture  with  immenfe  delight. 
Thus  fhouid  the  Mufe's  Son  adorn  his  verfe 
With  images  in  rich  variety, 
Secure  th' attention,  bear  th'enraptur'd  mind, 
Now  here,  now  there,  in  his  rcfiftlefs  fong. 
The  Bard  too  from  this  fource  derives  his  pow'rs 
T'  irradiate,  and  exalt  to  dignity 
A  fubject  mean  and  trivial  in  itfelf; 
And,  if  the  proper  words  are  found  too  few, 
Enriching  Tropes  will  their  defects  fupply. 
This  liberty  is  not  enjoy'd  alone 
By  Poets :  others  will  the  indulgence  claim, 
And  moft  the  Orators,  whofe  eloquence 
W^ould  roufe  the  keeping  thunders  of  the  law 
Againft  delinquents,  or  would  kindly  fave 
Their  friends  from  the  devouring  jaws  of  death 
Into  the  joys  of  freedom  and  the  day. 
Nay,  even  the  countryman's  untutor'd  ftile 
Abounds  with  Tropes —  See  what  a  joyful  crop  !— 
The  vine  is  hung  with  gems — The  thirfty  fields 
Drink  the  refreming  ihow'rs — The  valleys  fmile 

With  rifmg  harvefts Poverty  of  fpeech 

JProduc'd  thefe  Tropes ;  for  when  no  words  occur, 
Appointed  for  the  things  we  would  defcribe, 
'Tis  natural  to  have  recourfe  to  names 
Appropriated  to  exprefs  the  things 
That  moft  refemble  them.     But  by  degrees, 
As  civilizing  arts  and  choice  prevail'd, 
Tropes,  by  necelfity  firft  introduced, 

Were 
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Were  foor  the  pleafures  they  infpir'd  preferred, 

And  the  rich  luftrcs  they  on  language  flied. 

Thus  the  inclemency  of  boifl'rous  winds 

And  fierce  descending  rains  compell'd  mankind 

To  rear  rude  tenements  of  mud  and  ftraw; 

But  what  neceflity  firft  dilated 

Soon  grew  to  elegance.     The  dome  augufl 

On  Parian  columns  rofe,  and  burnifh'd  brafs 

Suftain'd  the  tow'ring  roof;  while  regal  pomp 

And  regal   luxury  reign'd   all  within, 

And  the  poor  hut  was  for  the  palace  chang'd. 

But  ftill  the  privilege  of  framing  Tropes 

Is  not  indulg'd  in  fuch  a  large  extent 

To  other  artifts  as  to  tuneful  Bards. 

They  by  the  rigid  laws  of  verfe  are  bound 

To  fcanty  meafures  and  unvarying  feet, 

While  others  in  a  wide  unbounded  field 

Expatiate  unconfm'd.     How  fit,  howjuft, 

That  Poets  then  fhould  be  allow'd  t'  adorn 

With  bolder  colours  and  a  richer  drefs 

Their  works,  nor  blufh  to  find  their  art  difclos'd  r 

Ofttimes  the  Bard  delights  to  raife  his  fong 
Up  to  a  pitch  furpaffing  all  belief  *. 
"  The  Ihout  afccnds  the  fkies.    All  heav'n  around 
"  Shakes  with  th' unfufferable  noife."     Anon 
How  he  repeats  his  words,  that  execrate 
Ravage  and  havock  and  the  plagues  of  war  f  ? 
•'  O  father !  O  my  country  !  O  the  houfe 
"  Of  PRIAM  once  fo  great !  O  JUPITER  I 
"  Imperial  Troy  is  fmoking  on  the  ground." 

NEPTUNE  (hall  fometimes  fignjfy  the  main  J, 
And  $ACCHUS  vvine,  and  CERES  corn  intend  : 

Ttic 

*  The  Hyperbole.  f  Aa  Ecpkottrfr 

J  The  Synecdoche. 
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The  father  (hall  denominate  his  race, 

A"d  cities  their  inhabitants  defign. 

When  Africans  with  confirmation  {hake, 

Their  country  trembles  to  its  utmoft  bounds. 

Give  me  a  cup  of  Acbelom    dreams, 

And  gen'rous  wine  compos'd—What  mean  the  dreams 

But  water,   from  whatever  fount  it  flows  ? 

Poets  will  by  a  change  of  fpeech  addrefs 
Themfelves  to  abfent  perfons  *,  fpeak  to  caves, 
To  deferts,  mountains,  rivers,  fields,  and  woods. 
As  they  with  fenfe  and  reafon  were  endow'd, 
And  could  return  an  anfwer  to  their  call. 

Sometimes  a  Bard  profufe  (hall  pour  his  praife 
In  words,  while  he  a  fenfe  reverfe  intends  f. 
."  She  doubtlefs  was  a  mod  cicferving  wife  J, 
44  Who,  when  his  foes  were  rufhing  thro'  his  doors, 
"  Drew  from  her  hufband's  head  his  faithful  fword." 
"  O  to  what  heights  of  fame  has  DRANCES  ||  fbar'd  ! 
"  How  has  he  drew'd  the  fields  with  heaps  of  flain 
."  And,  fee  the  trophies  which  his  valour  gain'4  \ 

What  a  rich  pleafure  oft  pervades  the  mind, 
When>  but  from  no  deficiency  of  fpeech, 
The  felf-fame  words  are  by  the  fong  return*d  ? 
"  Should  PAN,  tho'  ARCADY  was  judge,  contend; 
"  Ev'n  PAN,  tho'  ARCADY  was  judge,  muft  yie!4  §." 

But  tho'  a  Poet  may  have  leave  to  foar 
In  bold  excurfions  on  his  wing  of  fire, 
Let  him  be  caution'd  in  his  ufe  of  Tropes 
Not  to  exceed  all  bounds,  and  croud  his  verfe 
With  what  are  fcarce  related  to  his  theme. 
By  harflmeis  fome  mod  fhamefully  offend, 

And 

*  The  dpeftroph.  f  The  Irony, 

JHELEN.  ||  A  coward  in  Vi  RG«/. 

\   The  Epanapbor*. 
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And  fnatch,  in  nature's  and  in  reafon's  fpite, 

From  things  their  native  forms,  and  make  them  wear, 

Howe'er  relu&ant,  an  extraneous  drefs. 

Alike  ridiculous  as  he  who  clothes 

A  ftripling  in  a  giant's  coat  of  mail, 

Is  he  who  calls  a  flable  or  a  fly 

The  Lares  or  of  horfes  or  of  fwine, 

Or  ftiles  the  fpires  of  grafs  that  deck  the  meads 

The  hairs  with  which  our  mother  Earth  is  crown'd. 

Once  more  ;  be  not  too  lavifti  of  your  Tropes  : 
Redundance  is  difguft.     Oft  ftoop  your  wing, 
And  condefcend  to  language  unadorn'd, 
If  worthy  of  the  fubject,  and  the  fong  *. 

*  Nonne  vides,  vefbis  ut  vcris  fepe  reliftis 
Accerfant  iimulata,  aliundenue  nomina  porro 
Tranfportent,  aptentque  aliis  ea  rebus ;  ut  ipfac, 
Exuviafque  novas,  res,  infolitofque  colores 
Indutas,  faepe  externi  mir.entur  amiclus 
Unde  illi,  l^tsque  aliena  luce  fruantur, 
Mutatoque  habitu,  nee  jam  fua  nomina  mallent  ? 
Ssepe  ideo,  cum  bella  canunt,  incendia  credas 
Cernere,  diluviumque  ingens  furgentibus  undis. 
Contra  etiam  Martis  pugnas  imitabitur  ignis. 
Cum  funt  accerfis  acies  Vulcania  campis. 
Nee  turbato  oritur  quondam  minor  ascjuore  pugna; 
Confligunt  animofi  euri  certamine  vafto 
Inter  res  pugnantque  adverfis  rnollibus  undx. 
Ufque  a  !eo  paflim  fua  res  infign'm  laetae 
Permutantque,  juvantque  vicilfim  ;  ^i  mutua&fe 
Altera  in  alterius  transformat  protinus  ora. 
Turn  fpecie  capti  gauclent  fpedlare  legentes: 
Nam  diverfa  fimul  datur  c  re  cernere  eadem 
Multarum  fimulacra  animo  fubeuntia  rerum. 
Ceu  cum  forte  olim  phcidi  liquidiflima  Ponti 
^Equora  vicina  fpeftat  de  rupe  viator, 
T antiim  ilii  fubjecla  oculis  eft  mobilis  unda; 

Jlle 
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Ille  tamen  fylvas,  interque  virentia  prata 
Infpiciens  miratur,  aquae  qux  purler  humor 
Cun<fta  refert,  captofque  eludit  imagine  vifus. 
Non  aliter  vates  mine  hue  traducere  mentes, 
Nunc  illuc,  animifque  legentum  ap^  onere  gaudet 
Diverfas  rerum  fpecies,  dum  taedia  vitat. 
Res  humiles  ille  interea  non  fecius  effert, 
Splendore  illuftrans  alieno,  &  lumina  veftit, 
Verborumque  fimul  vitat  difpendia  parcus.  — 

Nee  tamen  haud  folis  fugit  haec  me  nota  Poetls; 
Verum  etiam  au&ores  alii  experiuntur,  &  audent, 
Praecipue  orantes  caufas,  fandique  magiftri; 
Scu  fontes  tendant  legum  compefcere  habenis, 
Seu  charos  cupiant  atris  e  mortis  amicos 
Faucibus  eripere,  &  defletos  reddere  luci. 
Quinetiam  agricolas  ea  fandi  nota  voluptas 
Exercet,  dum  laeta  feges,  dum  trudere  gemmas 
Incipiunt  vites,  fitientiaque  aetheris  imbrem 
Prata  bibunt,  ridentque  fatis  furgentibus  agri. 
Hanc  vulgo  fpeciem  proprias  penuria  vocis 
Intulit,  indidlifque  urgens  in  rebus  egeltas. 
Quippe  ubi  fe  vera  oftendebant  nomina  nufquam, 
Fas  erat  hinc  atque  hinc  transferre  fimillima  veris. 
Paulatim  accrevere  artes,  hominumque  libido  : 
Quodque  olim  ufus  inops  reperit,  nunc  ipfa  voluptas 
Poftulat,  hunc  addens  verborum  rebus  honorem. 
Sic  homines  primum  vend  vis  afpera  adegit, 
Vitandique  imbres,  ilipulis  horrentia  tecla 
Ponere,  &  informi  fedem  ar£lam  claudere  limo  : 
Nunc  altje  aeratis  trabibus,  Pariifque  colurnnis 
Regifico  furgunt  aedes  ad  fidera  luxu. 
Parcius  ifta  tamen  delibant,  &  minus  audent 
Artifices  alii,  nee  tanta  licentia  fandi 
Cuique  datur,  folis  vulgo  concefTa  Poetis  : 
Nempe  pedum  hi  duris  cohibentur  legibus,  8c  fe 
Sponte  fua  fpatiis  angufti  temporis  ardlant ; 
Liberius  fas  campum  aliis  decurrere  apertum. 
Sacri  igitur  vates,  fafta  atque  infefta  canentes 
Libertate  palam  gaudent  majore  loquendi ; 
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Quaefuique  decent  cultus  magis,  atque  colores 
Infoliti,  nee  erit  tanto  ars  deprenfa  pudori. 

Crebrhis  hi  fando  gaudent  fuper  icthera  miris 
Tollere  res  (nee  fas  fit  tantum  credere)  di&is : 
It  coelo  clamor  j  tremit  omnis  ninrmure  Olympus ; 
Nee  mora;  bis  vocem  ingeminant,  urbifque  ruin  a, 
Fataque,  prceliaque,  &  fortem  execrantur  iniquam. 
O  pater  ?  O  patria  !  O  Priami  domus  inclyta  quondam  I 
Clamantes ;  cecidit,  proh  Jupiter !  Ilion  ingens. 

Quid  cum  Neptunum  dicunt  mare,  vina  Lyxum, 
Et  Cererem  frumenta,  patrumque  e  nomine  natos 
Significant,  memorantque  urbes  pro  civibus  ipfis  ? 
Atque  ideb  timor  attonitos  cum  invaferit  Afros, 
Africa  terribili  tremit  horrida  terra  tumultn. 
Nee  deerit  tibi,  pro  fluviis,  proque  omnibus  undis, 
Pocula  qui  preffis  Acheloia  mifceat  uvis. 

Ecce  autem  fubitis  converfi  vocibus  ultro 
Saspe  aliquem  ]ortgc  abfentem,  defertaque,  &  antra, 
Et  folos  montes  affantur;  faepe  falutant 
Sylvafque,  fluviofque,  &  agros,  fenfuque  carentes 
Speluncas,  velut  haec  lint  refponfura  vocata; 
Et  vos,  O  vacui,  compellant  nomine  faltus  f 

Prseterea  verbis  inimicos  addere  fenfus 
Appofitis,  dum  diflimulant,  aliudque  videbis 
Saepe  loqui,  atque  aliud  fimulata  condere  mente. 
Egregia  interea  conjux  ita  nofte  fuprema 
Deiphobo  fidum  capiti  fubduxerat  enfem. 
Nee  minus  infignis  Drances,  cum  ftragis  acervos 
Tot  dedit,  &  Claris  infigniit  arva  trophceis. 

Quid  fcquar  ulterius,  quanta  dulcedine  captas 
Detineant  aures,  vocem  cum  rurfus  eandem 
Ingeminant,  modo  non  verborum  coget  egeftas  ? 
Pan  etiam  Arcadia  neget  hoc  fi  judice  praefens ; 
Pan,  etiam  Arcadia  dicam  te  judice  vanum. 
Haec  adeo  cum  fint,  cum  fas  audere  Poetis 
Muka  modis  multis ;  tamcn  obfervare  memento, 
Siquando  haud  propriis  rem  mavis  dicere  verbis 
Tranflatifque  aliunde  notis,  longeqne  petitis, 
Ne  nimium  oftendas,  quxrendo  talia,  curam. 

Narpquc 
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Namque  aliqui  exercent  vim  duram,  &  rebus  iniqui 
Nativam  eripiunt  formam,  indignantibus 
Invitafque  jubent  alienos  fumere  vultus. 
Haud  magis  imprudens  mihi  erit,  &  luminis  expers, 
Qui  puero  ingentes  habitus  det  ferre  gigantis, 
Quam  fiquis  ftabula  alta  Lares  appellet  equinos, 
Aut  crines  magnae  genetricis  gramina  dicat. 
Prasftiterit  vero  faciem  fpolia  &  fua  cuique 
Linquere,  &  interdum  propViis  rem  prodere  verbis, 
Indiciifque  fuis,  ea  fint  modo  digna  camcenis. 

VID,  Poetic,  lib.iii.  line  44, 
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TROPES 

VERSIFIED: 

WITH 

SUITABLE    EXAMPLES 

under  each  of  them.- 

A  TROPE  a  fov'reign  pow'r  o'er  language  tfiows, 
And  upon  words  a  foreign  fenfe  beftows. 
GOD  is  a  Rock^  and  guards  his  Saints  from  ills 
HEROD  "s  a  Fox,  and  will  be  cruel  ftill. 

A  METAPHOR  compares  without  the  fign : 
Virtue 's  a  fun,  and  Jhall  for  ever  Jhine. 

An  ALLEGORY  in  a  length  of  chain 
Will  the  reiterated  Trope  detain. 
"  A  vine  from  Egypt ,  by  JEHOVAH'S  hand, 
*c  Was  refcu'd  and  remov'd  to  Canaan  s  land. 
"  To  give  the  ftranger  room  the  noxious  thorn, 
*'  And  baleful  hemlock  from  the  foil  were  torn : 
"  Fenc'd  round  by  Heav'n  the  plant  in  fafety  grew, 
"  Bleft  the  full  beam,  and  drank  th'enliv'ning  dew: 
«  Deep  in  the  earth  it  ftruck  its  thriving  root, 
«  Enlar^'d  with  foliage,  and  enrich'd  with  fruit : 

The 
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**  The  wide-extended  (hade  the  hills  admir'dj 

**  And  cedar-like  to  Heav'n  its  boughs  afpir'd  : 

"  But  now  with  hungry  rage  and  lawlefs  pow'r, 

*'  The  mountain-bull  and  foreft-boar  devour: 

"  Inclofures,  clufters,  boughs  their  fury  tares, 

c<  And  fire  confumes  what  brutal  havock  fpares. 

"  Look,  gracious  GOD,  on  this  thy  mournful  vine, 

"  And  let  thy  guardian  care  atteft  it  thine  !" 

A  METONYMY  will,  for  kindred's  fake, 
The  name  of  one  thing  for  another  take. 
Caufes  effetts  intend.     His  fin  will  find 
Th'  offender  out,  and  rack  his  confcious  mind  *. 
Effe£ts  the  caufe  denote.     Pale  death  deftroys 
Gay  giddy  youth,  and  blafts  its  blooming  joys. 
Subjefls  for  adjuntts  Jland.     Friends,  take  the  cup, 
And  thankful  for  its  bleflings  drink  it  up  f. 
Adjunfts  the  fubjefls  mean.     Mankind  defpife 
Virtue  alive,  but  wail  her  when  fhe  dies. 

AMETALEPSIS  throng'd  with  Tropes  appears. 
The  fpikes  of  corn  denote  the  golden  ears  : 
The  ears  the  crop,  the  crop  the  fummer  means, 
Summer  the  year  in  all  its  various  fcenes. 

SYNECDOCHE  our  ftile  diverfifies, 
And  at  her  call  a  thoufand  beauties  rife. 
'The  whole  intends  a  part.     To  quench  the  flames 
Of  raging  third  we  drank  the  filver  Thames. 
A  part  denotes  the  whole.     At  Blenheims  field, 
How  did  great  MARLBOROUGH  Britain's  thunder  wield3 
Sweep  down  the  Gallic  ranks,  and  fill  the  plain 
With  purple  currents,  and  with  heaps  of  flain  ! 

I  Genm 

*  Numb,  xxxii.  23.  f  Matt,  xxvi,  27, 
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Genus  for  fpedes  Jlands .     New  life  proclaim 
To  ev'ry  creature  in  IMMANUEL'S  name  *. 
Species  a  genus  means.     The  eaft-wind  raves, 
And  heaves  th'  Atlantic  in  a  thoufand  waves. 

ANTONOMASIA  for  a  common  name 
A  proper  ufes.     Tow'ring  into  fame, 
See  that  young  CJESAR  !     By  revers'd  command, 
A  common  for  a  proper  name  (hall  ftand. 
How  {hone  the  Orator  f  in  that  great  hour, 
When  the  world's  Monarch  %  (hook  beneath  his  pow'r  |j ! 

An 

*  Markx\>i.  15.  f  CICERO.  J  CJESAR. 

||  The  (lory  here  referred  to  is  thus  related  [by  Dr  WARD, 
in  his  Latin  Oration  prefixed  to  his  Syjlem  of  Oratory,  which  I 
lhall  take  the  liberty  to  tranflatc.  "  But  I  cannot,  fays  the 
•'  Dodor,  reftrain  rayfelf  from  mentioning  how  this  moft  emi- 
"  nent  man  (CICERO)  obtained  the  liberty  of  his  friend,  ac  • 
fl<  cufed  of  a  capital  offence ;  an  occafion  in  which,  if  ever, 
*'  the  utmoft  ftrength  of  his  eloquence  exerted  itfelf.  The 
'«  civil  war  between  C^F.SAK  and  POM  PET  being  ended,  and 
«'  the  fovereignty  of  Rome  being  now  in  the  hands  of  CJESAR, 
<'  QUINTUS  LIGARIUS  was  accufed  by  Q^TUBERO  of  being 
«'  in  arms  againft  C/ESAR  in  Africa.  CICERO  undertook  Li- 
"  GARIUS'S  defence.  Upon  CAESAR'S  being  made  acquainted 
'«  with  it,  he  cries,  Why  Jhould  we  hear  what  CICERO  has  tc 
"  Say  ?  The  man  h  guilty  luJjofe  caufe  he  pleads,  and  is  uvqv.ef- 
"  tionably  a  <wichd  enemy  againjl  us.  But  when  CICERO  be- 
<«  gan  to  fpeak,  his  oration  appeared  fo  admirable  for  its  pa« 
"  thos  and  various  elegance,  that  it  wonderfully  wrought 
41  upon  CjTSAR,  which  he  at  firft  difcovered  by  a  confufed 
•«  countenance,  ami  the  frequent  change  of  colour ;  but  in  a 
«•  while  he  was  thrown  ynto  fuch  perturbation,  that  his  whole 
«'  body  trembled,  and  he  dropped  fome  parchments  out  of  his 
"  hand.  In  the  end  CICERO  carried  his  caufe,  and  LIGA- 
*'  RIUS  was  fet  free.  Tl)us  the  Sovereign  of  fo  many  nations 

"  was 
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An  IRONY  in  fmooth  mellifluent  phrafe 
Its  poifon  (hoots,  and  wounds  with  deep  difgrace. 
"  Ye  are  the  men  of  all  mankind  moil  wife, 
**  And  when  ye  die,  no  doubt  all  wifdom  dies  *•'* 

SARCASM  is  Irony  in  its  excefs. 
"  King  of  the  Jews,  thee  humbly  we  addrefs  ; 
<c  Low  at  thy  feet  we  bend  fubmiflive  down, 
«c  Revere  thy  reed,  and  hail  thy  thorny  crown  f." 

HYPERBOLE  the  truth  will  oft'  neglect 
By  bold  excefs,  and  by  as  bold  defect. 
Mark  how  it  rifes.     "  Yon  tall  mountain  fhrowds 
*'  Its  height  in  heav'n,  and  tow'rs  above  the  clouds." 
Again  it  finks.     "  Shall  man  his  grandeur  boaft  \ 
w  An  atom  of  an  atom-  world  at  moft  !" 

A  CATACHRESIS  thro*  the  want  of  words, 
Or  fond  of  charms  which  novelty  affords, 
Boldly  bounds  o'er  expreflion's  wonted  fence, 
And  makes  the  Reader  tremble  for  the  fenfe. 
"  How  fwift  thofe  cranes,  exulting  in  the  gale, 
"  Thro'  the  cerulean  gulphs  of  ^Ether  fail  ? 
<e  For  me  the  wheat's  fat  kidneys  crown  the  plains, 
cc  And  mine's  the  blood  the  mellow  grape  contains  J." 

"  was  overcome  by  the  force  of  Eloquence  ;  and  he  who  had 
««  carried  his  victorious  arms  to  almoil  every  part  of  the  globe, 
«•  was  himfelf  at  length  vanquifhed  by  more  powerful  weapons. 
«<  An  iiluftrious  vi&ory  indeed  !  in  which  CICERO  might  well 
«<  boaft,  that  arms  had  yielded  to  the  gown.'* 

*  Job  xii.  2.  f  Matt.  xxviif  29;  J  Dfuf. 
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CHAPTER     I. 
The  general  Nature  of  FIGURES  considered. 


§  i.  Tfe  definition  of  a  Figure*  §  2.  Figures  •, 
how  diftingmjhed  from  Tropes,  and  from  com- 
i  mon  language..  §  3,  Figures  of  two  kinds  *, 
If  £0/£  0/~  language,  and  thofe  of  fentiment.  §  4. 
The  necejfity  and  ufe  of  Figures..  §  5,  Direc- 
tions as  to  the  proper  management  of  Figures  : 
(i)  When  Figures  are  to  be  introduced-,  (2)  We 
are  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  Figures  *,  (3)  Our 
Figures  are  not  to  It  too  much  adorned  and  refined* 
§  6.  Pajjages  from  CICERO  and  LONGINUS* 

§  i.        jf  Figure  *  is  the  fajhioning  or  drefs  of  a 

•*•*•    Compofition,    or  an  emphatical  manner 

cf  fpeaking  different  frtm  what  is  plain  and  common. 

*  From  Jingo,  Jfafiion.  *  '  The  .term  Figure:,  fays  Dr  WA  R  D, 
"  feems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  ftage  j  where  the 
4<  different  habits  and  geitures  of  the  a&ors,  iuitable  to  the  fe- 
"  veral  chara6lers  they  liiflained,  were  by  the  Grfeks  called 
"  £%»j/x,aT«,  and  by  die  Latins  t  Figure.  And  it  is  not  unufual 
**  with  us  to  fay  of  a  perfon,  both  with  refpeft  to  his  dcefs  and 
«*  aflion,  that  he  makes  a  very  bad,  or  9  very  graceful  figure. 
"  And  as  language  is  the  drefs  as  it  were  of  our  thoughts,  in 
**  which  they  appear  and  are  reprefented  to  others;  fo  any 
*'  particular  manner  of  fpeaking  may,  in  a  large  fenfe  of  the 
*f  word,  be  called  its  Figure,  in  which  latitude  Writers  fome- 
"  times  ufe  it  ;  but  Rhetoricians  have  retrained  {he  fenfc  of 
14  "  the 
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§  2.  A  Figure  efsentially  differs  from  a  Trope, 
as  in  a  Figure  there  is  no  translation  of  a  word 
from  its  proper  into  an  improper  fenfe  •,  and  it  is 
diflinguifhable  from  ordinary  language,  as  it  cafts 
a  new  form  upon  fpeech,  and  by  that  mean  en- 
nobles and  adorns  our  difcourfes  f . 

§  3.  Figures  are  divided  into  two  kinds.  Fi- 
gures ef  language,  and  Figures  of  fentiment  *. 
Figures  of  language  are  fuch  fort  of  Figures  as 
only  regard  our  words  which  are  repeated  in 
fome  new  and  uncommon  order,  or  with  ele- 
gance and  beauty  fall  into  an  harmony  of  found. 
Figures  of  fentiment  are  fuch  as  consift  not  only 
in  words,  but  ideas  •,  and  by  thefe  means  infufe 
3.  ftrength  and  vigour  into  our  difcourfes.  The 
real  difference  between  Figures  of  language  and 
Figures  of  fentiment  plainly  appears  from  hence, 
that  if  in  Figures  of  language  you  alter  the  order 
of  the  words,  or  make,  a  change  in  them,  the  Fi- 
gures 

><  the  word  to  fuch  fprjns  of  fpeech,  as  differ  from  the  more 
«'  common  and  ordinary  ways  of  expreffion,  as  the  theatrical 
"  habits  of  actors,  and  their  deportment  on  the  ftage,  are  dif- 
*  ftnent  from  their  ufual  garb  and  behaviour  at  other  times." 
WARD'S  O  atory,  vol.  ii.  p.  33,  34. 

•f-  Figur?,  ficut  nomine  ipfo  patet,  eft  conformatio  qnaedam 
orationis  remota  a  communi  k  primum  fe  ofTerente  ratione. 
Quare  in  Tropis  ponuntur  verba  alia  pro  aliis.  Horum  nihij 
in  Figuris  c-idit  Nam  &  proprii:  verbii  &r  ordine  collocatis 
fieri  Figura  poteft.  QUINTIL.  lib.  ix.  cap.  i  §  i. 

*  Duae  funt  ejus  partes ;  oiavoicn;,  id  eft,  fententiarum  ;  & 
?SE£S&>?,  i^  eft,  vcrborum.  Quare  ficut  omnem  orationem  ira 
Figuras  quoque  verfari  necefle  eft  in  fenfu  &  in  verbjs. 
QUINTIL.  lib.  ix.  cap.  i.  §  z. 
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gures  vanilh  ;  but  let  never  fo  much  alteration  be 
made  as  to  the  words  in  Figures  of  fentiment,  the 
Figures  will  (till  continue  •,  for  as  the  Figures  reft 
upon  the  ideas,,  it  is  impofsible  that  they  mould 
be  deftroyed  bv  a  mutation  of  language  *.  The 
firft  clafs  of  Figures  is  only  the  body,  the  laft  is 
the  very  foul  of  our  compositions  -f. 

§  4.  As  to  the  necefsity  and  ufe  of  Figures,  I  mall 
only  for  the  prefent  transiently  obferve,  that  they 
are  of  great  fervice  to  animate,  adorn,  entertain, 
and  illuftrate.  "  It  is  of  great  importance,  fays 
"  the  ingenious  MrRoLLiN,  to  make  youth  ob> 
"  ferve,  in  reading  good  Authors,  the  ufe  which 
"  true  eloquence  makes  of  Figures,  and  the  as- 
"  siftance  it  draws  from  them,  not  only  to  pleafe, 
"  but  to  perfuade,  and  move  the  affections  i 
"  and  that  without  them  exprefsion  is  weak,  and 
"  falls  into  a  kind  of  monotony,  and  is  almoft 
"  like  a  body  without  a  foul  t.J<J  QUINTI'LIAN 
gives  a  very  juft  idea  of  the  power  of  Figures  by 
a  very  natural  comparifon  :  "  The  Statuary's  art, 
"  fays  he,  is  very  little  feen  in  an  upright  body, 

"  when 

*  Formantur  autem  &  verba  &  fententiae  poene  innumera- 
biles,  quod  fatis  fcio  notum  efie  vobis  ;  fed  inter  conformatio- 
nem  verborum  &  fententiarum  hoc  intereft,  quod  verborum 
tollitur,  li  verba  mutaris  ;  fententiarum  permanet,  quibufcun- 
<jue  verbis  uti  velis  CiCER.^fOr^A  lib.  iii.  p.  52. 


f  Sunt  igitur  Schemata  feu  Figurae  duplicis  generis,  ut  a 
plerifque  flatuuntur,  diftionis,  &  fententise.  IJlas  ad  mate- 
riam,  ac  veluti  corpus  orationio  pertinent;  hae  vero  ad  formam 
&  quafi  animam,  hoc  eft,  ad  fententiam.  GLASSII  P'bilolog* 
Sacra,  p.  1422. 

J  ROLLIN  on  the  Belfa  Lettres,  vol.ii.  p.  141. 
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"  when  the  face  is  made  direct,  when  the  hands 
"  hang  down,  when  the  feet  are  fet  clofe  toge- 
"  ther.  and  when  a  ftiff  air  prevails  over  the 
"  whole  image  from  head  to  foot.  The  grace- 
"  ful  bending,  and,  as  I  may  call  it,  the  motion 
"  of  a  ftatue,  gives  life  to  it.  The  hands  are 
"  formed  in  different  poftures,  and  the  counte- 
"  nance  is  infinitely  varied.  And  the  fame  beauty 
<c  and  pleafure  which  ftrike  us  in  the  works  of 
"  the  Statuary,  ftrike  us  alfo  in  the  Figures  of 
"  the  Rhetorician  ^" 

§  5.  Before  I  finifli  my  difcourfe  on  the  ge- 
neral nature  of  Figures,  I  fhall  give  a  few  direc- 
tions as  to  the  proper  management  of  them. 

(i)  Let  our  difcourfes  be  founded  upon  rea- 
fon,  and  let  us  eftablifh  every  thing  we  advance 
with  folid  and  convincing  arguments.  We  are  firil 
to  labour  to  enlighten  the  underftanding,  and 
inform  the  judgment,  and  then  introduce  our 
Figures  to  affect  and  engage  the  pafsions,  and 
thereby  fecure  a  complete  triumph  over  our  au- 
dience. It  is  a  kind  of  infult  to  the  reafon  of  a 
man  to  endeavour  to  excite  his  pafsions,  before 
he  is  fatisfkd  of  the  truth  and  juftice  of  our 

caufe ; 

[  Nam  refti  quidem  corporis  vel  minima  gratia  eft.  Nc- 
que  enim  adverfa  fit  facies,  &  demifla  brachia,  &  jundi  pedef , 
&  a  (ummis  ad  ima  rigens  corpus.  Plexus  ille,  &,  ut  fie  dixe- 
rim,  motus  dat  adum  quendam  effeftis.  Idco  nee  ad  unum 
modum  formats  manus,  Sc  in  vultu  millc  fpecies  —  Qiiani 
quidem  gratiam  &  deleftationem  afferunt  Figurse,  quaeque  in 
fenfibus,  qaaeque  iq  verbis  funt.  QVINTIL.  lib,  ii.  cap.  jf. 
§2. 
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b.ut  when  he  is  once  thoroughly  con-  m 
vinced  by  the  clear  light  of  Argument,  he  is  pre- 
pared to  catch  the  flame,  and  our  eloquence  and 
pathetic  adarefs,  which  consift  ib  much  in  the 
life  of  Figures,  will  fcarce  fail  to  have  a  com- 
jnandbg  efficacy  and  prevalence  over  his  foul, 
at  leJt  this  is  the  proper  place  for  employing 
them. 

(2)  Let  us  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  Figure. s. 
We  ihould  not  needlefsly  multiply  them,  and 
feeHi  in  our  diicourfes  over-wrought,  and,  as  I 
might  fay,  encumbered  with  Figures^  as  if  we 
^had  fet  ©urfelves  in  the  vain-glory  of  our  hearts 
to  difplay  all  the  riches  of  our  imagination,while 
we  Ihould  be  inftru&ing  our  hearers,  and  mak- 
ing a  rational  progrefs  towards  the  conqueft  of 
their  pafsions.     Never  let  our  Figures  have  place 
in  our  arguments,  except  for  illuftration.     Let 
our  reafoning  be  ,clear  and  concife,  and  as  void 
of  rhetorical  embellimment  as  pofsible.     Never 
let  us  hide  or  difguife  the  chain  of  truth  by  the 
pomp  of  Rhetoric,  or  varnifh  our  difcourfes  with 
fuch  kind  of  ornaments  as  we  fee  in  the  windows 
of  Gothic  cathedrals,  whofe  gaudy  paintings  injure 
the  pure  light  of  the  day,  which  would  otherwife 
be  tranfmitted  in  a  gentle  and  unfullied  luftre. 
And  Figures^  even  in  their  proper  situation,  as  a 
Reinforcement  to  reafon  and  evidence,  mould  not 
in  general  be  lavifhly  expended,  but  difcreetly 
and  moderately  ufed ;  "  for,  as  Mr  BLACKWALL 
ic  well  obferves,  a  pafsion  defcribed  in  a  muki*- 
*'  tude  of  words,  and  carried  on  to  a  difpropor- 

"  tionate 
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"  tionate  length,  fails  of  the  end  propofed,  and 
"  tires  inftead  of  pleasing.  Contract  your  force, 
"  fays  that  ingenious  Writer,  into  a  moderate 
"  compafs,  and  be  nervous  rather  than  co- 
"  pious.  But  if  at  any  time  there  be  occasion 
"  for  you  to  indulge  a  copioufnefs  of  flile,  be- 
"  ware  it  does  not  run  into  loofenefs  and  luxu- 
"  riance  *."  "  An  Author,  fays  the  Arch- 
<4  bifhop  of  CAME  RAY,  is  not  fatisfied  with  plain 
"  reaibn,  native  graces,  and  lively  fentiments, 
"  which  are  the  true  perfection  of  a  difcourfe. 
u  Self-love  makes  him  overfhoot  the  mark.— 
i;  They  who  have  a  juft  tafte,  avoid  excefs  in 
"  every  thing,  even  in  wit  itfelf.  He  mews 
;c  mod  wit  who  knows  when  to  check  its  fallies, 
"  that  he  may  adapt  himfelf  to  peoples  capaci- 
"  ties,  and  fmooth  the  way  for  them.  —  I  would 
u  have  a  fublime  ib  familiar,  fo  fweet,  and  fo 
u  simple,  that  at  firfl  every  Reader  would  be  apt 
;>  think  he  could  easily  have  hit  on  it  himfelf, 
4C  though  few  are  capable  of  attaining  it  •(-." 

( 3 )  Let  not  our  Figures  be  too  much  adorned 
and  refined  into  too  nice  an  exactnefs.  The  lefs 
art  the  better.  And  it  becomes  an  Orator,  even 
when  he  employs  it,  to  conceal  it  as  much  as 
poisible,  that  he  may  not  appear  ambitious  to 
make  a  parade  of  his  abilities,  when  he  mould 
inflame  the  paisions  •,  and  may  not  be  neglected 
and  traduced  as  a  trifler,  when  he  is  treating 

upon 

'    *  BLACK  WALL'S  Introduction  to  the  Clajfics,  page  187. 
f  Letter  to  the  French  Academy,  p.  247,  248. 
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upon  momentous  and  interefting  fubjedls.  Let 
us  feel  our  fubjeft  in  all  its'  importance  :  let  it 
glow,  like  a  living  coal,  at  our  hearts ;  and  let 
the  Figures  we  make  ufe  of  be  as  it  were  the 
powerful  and  fpontaneous  flames  of  this  internal 
fire.  Nature  and  vehement  fenfation  will  admit 
of  no  affectation  or  artifice ;  and  there  is  as  much 
difference  between  the  Orator  who  nicely  adjufts 
his  fentences,  and  delicately  contrives  and  po~ 
limes  his  Figures,  and  the  Orator  who  fpeaks  in 
the  pathos  and  tranfport  of  his  foul,  as  there  is  be- 
tween a  painted  flame  and  a  real  conflagration,  or 
between  an  artificial  fountain  fpouting  up  its  little 
ftreams  into  the  air,  and  the  ftrong  majeftic  cur- 
rent of  a  river  haftening  to  pour  its  ample  trea- 
fures  into  the  ocean.  When  a  perfon  is  power- 
fully pofsefsed  with  the  pafsion  he  would  infpire 
into  others,  he  delivers  himfelf  with  fpirit  and 
energy  •,  he  naturally  breaks  out  into  lively  and 
bold  figures,  and  all  the  fuitable  exprefsions  of 
a  ftrong  and  commanding  eloquence.  I  have 
admired  that  paragraph  (not  wholly  foreign  to 
our  purpofe)  in  Mr  POPE'S  Preface  to  his  transla- 
tion of  HOMER'S  Iliad  \  though  perhaps  the  cha- 
racters of  the  feveral  great  Writers  he  inftances 
are  not  perfectly  juft.  In  the  pafsage  we  may 
both  obferve  the  great  excellency  of  a  Writer,  I 
mean  this  internal  ardor,  and  how  Mr  POPE,  in 
his  various  defcriptions  of  feveral  Authors,  has 
beautifully  exemplified  the  very  excellency  he 
defcribes.  "  It  is  remarkable,  fays  he,  that 
"  HOMER'S  fancy,  which  is  every  where  vigo- 

*'  rous, 
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"  rous,  is  not  difcovered  immediately  at  the  be- 

"  ginning  of  his  Poem  in  its  f ulleft  fplendor : 

"  it  grows  in  the  progrefs  both  upon  himfelf 

*c  and  others,  and  becomes  on  fire,  like  a  cha- 

«*  riot-wheel,  by  its  own  rapidity.     Exact  difpo- 

"  sition,   juft  thought,    correct  elocution,    po- 

<c  lifhed  numbers,  may  have  been  found  in  a 

"  thoufand,  but  this  poetical  fire,  this  vivida  vis 

"  animi)  in  a  very  few.     Even  in  works  where 

4C  all  thofe  are  imperfect  or  neglected,  this  can 

"  overpower  Criticifm,    and  make  us  admire* 

"  even  while  we  difapprove.     Nay,  where  this 

"  appears,  though  attended  with  abfurdities,  it 

"  brightens  all  the  rubbifh  about  it,  till  we  fee 

«  nothing  but  its  own  fplendor.     This  fire  is 

"  difcerned  in  VIRGIL,  but  difcerned  as  through 

"  a  glafs  reflected  from  HOMER,  more  ihining 

<c  than  fierce,  but  every  where  equal  and  con- 

"  ftant.     In  Luc  AN  and  STATIUS,  it  burfts  out 

««  in  fudden,  fliort,  and  interrupted  flafhes.     In 

cc  MILTON  it  glows  like  a  furnace,  kept  up  to 

«  an  uncommon  ardor  by  the  force  of  art.     In 

"  SHAKESPEAR  it  ftrikes  before  we  are  aware, 

«  like  an  accidental  fire  from  heaven  :  but  in 

"  HOMER,  and  in  him  only,  it  burns  every  where 

"  clearly,  and  every  where  irresiftibly  f." 

§  6.  I  fhall  conclude  with  two  pafsages  •,  one 
from  the  Prince  of  at  lead  the  Roman  Ora- 
tors, and  the  other  from  the  Prince  of  Critics. 
«  Every  topic,  fays  CICERO,  is  often  transiently 

"  touched 

f  Preface  to  HOMER,  p.  3,  Oaavo  edition. 
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"  touched  upon  in  pleading,  that  the  Orator's 
"  art  may  be  concealed.  In  proving  our  point, 
"  we  collect  approved  examples,  and  range  them 
"  in  an  artificial  form  :  but  afterwards  in  plead- 
"  ing,  this  art  is  to  be  difguifed  by  the  (kill  of 
"  the  Orator,  that  it  may  not  break  out,  and 
"  be  difcovered  by  all  his  audience  *."  LOK- 
GINUS  tells  us,  that  "  a  too  frequent  and  elabo- 
"  rate  ufe  of  Figures  draws  upon  us  the  fufpi- 
"  cion  of  fnare,  design,  and  deceit,  efpecially 
tc  when  we  are  pleading  before  a  Judge,  from 
"  whofe  fentence  there  lies  no  appeal  ;  as  Ty- 
"  rants,  Monarchs,  and  perfons  inverted  with 
"  fupreme  power.  Such  a  Judge  kindles  into 
<c  rage  at  once,  if,  like  a  foolifh  boy,  he  finds 
"  himfelf  played  with  by  the  Figures  of  the  art- 
"  ful  Rhetorician.  —  A  Figure  is  then  in  its  per- 
"  fection,  when  it  is  not  difcerned  to  be  a  Fi- 
"  gure  f-" 

*  In  diccndo  leviter  unufquifque  locus  plerumque  tangituf, 
ne  ars  appareat.  In  prascipiendo  exprefte  confcripta  ponerc 
oportet  exempla,  ut  in  artis  formam  convenire  pofiint;  & 
poft  in  dicendo,  ne  poflit  ars  eminere,  &  ab  omnibus  vi- 
deri,  facultate  oratoris  occultatur.  CICER.  ad  HERENNIUM, 
lib.  iv.  §  7. 
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CHAPTER    II. 
The  ECPHONESIS  confidered. 


§  i.  ne  definition  of  an  Ecphonefis.  §  2.  In- 
flames of  this  Figure  from  MILTON,  OVID, 
CICERO,  and  SOPHOCLES.  §  3.  Upon  what  oc- 
cafions  the  Ecphonefis  is  ufed  in  Scripture,  with 
examples.  §  4.  Remarks  and  directions  as  to 
the  Ecphonefts. 

§  i.  jd^  Ecphonefis  *  is  a  Figure,  that  by  an 
-*^  exclamation  fhews  fome  ftrong  and 
vehement  pafsion.  It  is  exprefsed  by  fuch  In- 
terje&ions,  as,  0  /  Oh  !  Ah  !  Alas  !  and  the 
like,  which  may  be  called  the  signs  of  this 
Figure. 

§  2.  Inftances  of  this  Figure  might  be  given 
in  great  variety  :  the  following  may  fuffice. 
EVE,  being  made  acquainted  that  me  mufl  leave 
paradife,  fays, 

O  unexpe&ed  ftroke  !  worfe  than  x)f  death  f. 

In 


*  From  otQuvtu,  I  cry  out. 

f  MILTON'S  Parattife  Lo/it  book  xi,  line  266, 
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In  like  manner  PENELOPE,  in  OVID'S  Epiftlesy 
fays  to  her  hufband  ULYSSES  ; 

O  had  th'  adult'rer,  when  he  fought  the  fhore, 
Sunk  in  th'  ocean,  and  been  feen  no  more  *  ! 

CICERO  furnifhes  us  with  an  example  of  this 
Figure,  when  he  concludes  the  narrative  he  had 
given  of  the  punifhment  of  a  Roman  citizen  : 
"  O  delightful  name  of  liberty  !  O  glorious  pri- 
"  vilege  of  Rome !  O  thou  Portian,  and  ye  Sem- 
"  pronian  laws  !  O  thou  tribunitial  power,  fo 
"  ardently  desired  by  the  Roman  people,  and  at 
"  laft  reftored  to  them  f." 

We  have  a  very  lively  inftance  of  this  Figure 
in  the  Oedipus  Tyrannus  of  SOPHOCLES  •,  where 
that  unfortunate  Prince,  overwhelmed  with  his 
calamities,  is  introduced  as  faying, 

Ah  !  Ah  !  Ah  !  Ah  f 

Alas  !  Alas  !  I  am  undone  : 

Where  am  I,  miferable  wretch  ? 

Where  is  my  voice  fcatter'd  that  now  fails  me  ? 

O  Fortune,  whither  art  thou  fled  ? 

O  this  cloud  of  night, 

Deteftabk,  oppreflive, 

Horrible, 

*  O  utinam  turn  cam  Lacedaemona  clafTe  petebat, 
Obrutus  infanis  eflet  adulter  aquis  ( 

OVID,  fyijl.  i.  ver.  5, 6. 

•f-  O  nomen  dulce  libertatis !  O  jus  eximium  noftrse  civita- 
tis !  O  lex  Portia,  legefque  Sempronias !  O  graviter  defiderata^ 
&  aliquando  reddita  plebi  Romanae  tribunitia  poteftas !  In 
VERREM,  Orat.  x.  §63. 
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Horrible,  hopclcfs,  and  malignant  ! 
Wo  is  me,  and  wo  is  me  again  *. 

And  the  fame  Figure,  and  to  a  like  purpole, 
is  made  ufe  of  by  our  famous  MILTON,  in  the 
fpeech  he  afcribes  to  SAMSON,  at  once  blind, 
in  the  power  of  his  enemies  : 

O  lofs  of  fight  !   of  thee  I  moft  complain  ; 

Blind  among  enemies  :    (D  !   worfe  than  chains, 

Dungeon,  or  beggary,  or  decrepit  age. 

Light,  the  prime  work  of  GOD,  to  me  is  extinct, 

And  all  her  various  objects  of  delight 

AnnulI'd,  which  might  in  part  my  grief  have  eas?d. 

Inferior  to  the  vrleft  now  bteome 

Of  man  or  worm  ;  the  vileft  here  excel  me. 

They  creep,  yet  fee;  I,  dark  in  light  expos'd 

To  daily  fraud,  contempt,  abufe,  and  wrong  ; 

Within  doors,  or  without,  ft  ill  as  a  fool, 

In  pow'r  of  others,  never  in  my  own  ; 

Scarce  half  I  feerrt  to  live,  dead  more  tnan  half. 

Odark,  dark,  dark,  amid  the  blaze  of  noon, 

Irrecoverably  dark,  total  eclipfe, 

Without  all  hope  of  day  !  —  f 


',   -era  /^ot 


»     e»j?v8  j 

Vi$<&*     EfAOV 


T£ 

Ka»     va-a^rov'    ot  poi, 
O»  pot  p&tt  av9»$*  — 

SOPHOCL.  Oedip.  Tjran.  ver.  1330. 
-\  Sam/on  dgonifles,  line  67. 
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Mr  BAXTER  gives  us  an  example  of  the  fame 
Figure  in  the  following  pafsage,  which  is  won- 
derfully  weighty  and   powerful*    and   contains 
more    rhetorical   beauties   than  the  Ecphonefis^ 
though  this  Figure  has  evidently  a  place  among 
them.     "  A  wretch  that  is  condemned  to  die 
"  to-morrow  cannot  forget  it :    and  yet  poor 
"  sinners,  that  continually  are  uncertain  to  live 
"  an  hour,  and  certain  fpeedily  to  fee  the  Ma- 
"  jefty  of  the  LORD  to  their  inconceivable  joy 
"  or  terror,  as  fure  as  they  now  live  on  earth, 
"  can  forget  thefe  things  for  which  they  have 
"  their  memory ;  and  which,  one  would  think, 
"  mould  drown  the  matters  of  this  world,  as 
"  the  report  of  a  cannon  does  a  whifper,  or  as 
"  the  fun  obfcures  the  pooreft  gloworm.     O 
"  wonderful  ftupidity  of  an  unrenewed  foul !  O 
"  wonderful  folly  and  diftractednefs  of  the  tm- 
"  godly  !  that  ever  men  can  forget,  I  fay  again, 
*'  that  they  can  forget  eternal  joy,  eternal  wo, 
"  and  the  eternal  GOD,  and  the  place  of  their 
"  eternal,  unchangeable  abodes,  when  they  ftand 
"  even  at  the  door  ^  and  there  is  but  the  thin 
"  veil  of  flefli  between  them  and  that  amazing 
"  sight,  that  eternal  gulph,  and  they  are  daily 
"  dying  and  ftepping  in  *." 

§  3.  After  thefe  examples  of  the  Ecphonejit 
from  other  Authors,  we  may  take  the  following 
from  the  facred  Writings. 

K  2  An 

*  Sermon  befor*  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  1660. 
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An  Ecpbontjis  occurs  in  Scripture  in  the  way 
of  admiration.  P/alm  Ixxxiv,  i.  "How  amia- 
*J  ble  are  thy  tabernacles,  O  LORD  of  hofts  \"  So 
Rom,  xi.  33.  "  O  the  depth  of  the  riches  both  of 
"  the  wifdom  and  knowledge  of  GOD  !  How  un- 
M  iearehable  are  his  judgments,  and  his  ways  pad 
M  finding  out !  •' 

An  Ecpbonefis  is  ufed  in  holy  Writ  to  ex- 
prefs  our  desire  or  intreaty.  Pfakn  lv,  6.  "  O 
:;  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove!  for  then  would 

I  ily  away,  and  be  at  reft/1 

Sorrows  and  lamentations  are  fometimes 
vented  in  the  iacred  Writings  by  an  Ecpbonefis* 
Ifaiah-vL  5.  "  Then  I  laid,  Wo  is  me,  for  I  am 
"  undone."  So  Pfalm  cxx.  5.  "  Wo  is  me  that 
"  I  fojourn  in  Meiech,  that  I  dwell  in  the  tents 
*•  of  Kedar!"  And 

Compafsion  and  pity  are  fomctimes  exprefs- 
ed  in  Scripture  by  an  Ecphonefis.  Lam,  i.  i« 
r  How  does  the  city  sit  folitary  that  was  full  of 
-"  people  ?  how  is  fhe  become  a  widow  ?" 

§  4.  We  may  ackl  by  way  of  remark  and  di* 
reclion  as  to  the  Ecphonefis,  that,  while  other 
Figures  are  confined  to  inme  particular  pafsion, 
this  leems  to  extend  to  all,  and  is  the  voice  of 
nature  under  any  kind  of  emotion  and  concern ; 
that  the  Ecpbonejis  is  of  admirable  iervice,  as  it 
gives  a  pleasing  and  ftriking  variety  to  our  dif- 
courfes,  and  is  not  unlike  lome  fudden  cafcade, 
or  unexpected  fall  of  a  river,  after  the  ftream 
has  long  glided  on  in  a  fmooth  and  ferene  courfe. 

But 
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But  the  advice  that  was  given,  that  we  ought 
to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  Figures  in  general, 
may  be  efpecially  necefsary  in  the  Ecphoncfis. 
Never  let  this  Figure  become  cheap  and  common. 
If  we  are  upon  every  trite  occasion  making  ex- 
clamations, our  hearers  may  be  in  danger  of  nau- 
feating  the  excefs,  or  they  will  be  apt  to  think 
we  mimic,  rather  than  feel  a  commotion ;  or  we 
may  defeat  our  design  of  awakening  their  pas- 
sions by  a  redundancy  in  this  kind  of  Figure,  for 
he  that  always  accuftoms  himfelf  to  fuperlatives 
in  Rhetoric  can  go  no  higher ;  and  thus  when  he 
has  a  flrong  demand  from  the  nature,  or  from  the 
powerful  fenfation  of  his  fubjecl,  for  fuperlatives, 
he  will  Hand  fair  to  be  neglected,  as  he  that 
mowers  upon  all  men  the  higheft  praife  without 
any  diftinction,  abfolutely  puts  it  out  of  his 
power  to  exalt  a  character  that  merits  the  higheft 
commendations.  In  ihort,  let  us  always  bear 
in  mind  this  rule,  never  to  break  out  in  an 
exclamation  but  when  our  fubject  will  warrant 
it,  or  our  own  ardor  produces  it,  left  we  fall 
under  the  rebuke  of  HORACE, 

Such  vain  exclaimers  are  the  mark  of  fcorn  : 
A  mountain  labours,  and  a  moufe  is  born  *. 

*  Quid  dignum  tanto  feret  hie  promiffor  hiatu  ? 
Parturiunt  montes ;  nafcetur  ridiculus  mus. 

HORAT.  Art.  Poetic.  1.  138. 
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CHAPTER    III. 
The  A  FOR  i  A  confidered. 

i  ,  The  definition  of  the  Aporia.  §  2  .  Inftances 
of  it  from  TERENCE,  CICERO,  VIRGIL,  and 
LIVY.  §  3.  Examples  of  it  from  Scripture. 
§  4.  l^ke  ufe  of  the  Aporia. 


§  i.  sJPQRIA,  or  doubting  f,  is  a  Figure 
-*-*  whereby  we  exprefs  an  hesitation 
where  to  begin  our  difcourfe,  or  a  difficulty 
what  to  do  in  fome  arduous  affair,  or  what  to  re- 
folve  upon  in  fome  critical  emergency. 

§  2.  TERENCE  furnimes  us  with  an  inftance 
of  this  kind  : 

Wretch  that  I  am,  what  courfe  fliall  I  purfue  ? 
Or  what  fhall  I  attempt  ?    I  fee  th'  old  man 
Returning  from  the  country.     Shall  I  fpeak, 
Or  fhall  I  hold  my  peace  *  ?  -  - 

CICERO 

•j-  From  etiro^iu,  I  doubt* 


.  -  .  Quid  jgitur  faciam  mifer  ?  [nem, 

Quidne  incipiam  ?   Ecce  autem  video  rure  redeuntem  fe- 
Dicara  huic,  annon  ?  - 

TERLNT.  ;*  Eunuch,  ad.  5.  fc.  5. 
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'CicERO  makes  ufe  of  this  Figure,  when  he 
fays,  "  As  to  what  concerns  me,  I  know  not 
•"  which  way  to  turn  me.  Should  I  deny  the 
"  infamy  of  a  corrupt  judgment  ?  or  that  the 
*4  matter  has  been  agitated  in  our  afsemblies  ? 
*c  or  that  it  has  been  debated  at  our  tribunals  ? 
"  or  that  it  has  been  heard  in  the  fenate  ?  Or 
"  mall  I  offer  to  eradicate  an  opinion  of  fuch 
•"  weight,  fo  deeply  rooted,  and  of  fuch  anti- 
"  quity,  from  the  minds  of  men  -f"  ? "  We  have 
an  inftance  of  this  Figure  preferved  by  CICERO 
from  a  fpeech  of  GRACCHUS  :  "  Miferable 
u  man  that  I  am  !  whither  fhall  I  turn  myfelf  ? 
"  where  can  I  go  ?  To  the  capitol  ?  but  it  fwims 
"  with  my  -brother's  blood.  To  my  home  ? 
"  what  to  fee  a  mother  wretched,  bewailing  her- 
"  felf,  and  overwhelmed  with  forrow  t  '•" 

DIDO'S  fpeech,  in  VIRGIL,  may  be  added, 
^B  a  very  lively  and  copious  example  of  this 
Figure  : 

Thus  (he  proceeds  ;  and  thus  her  lab'ring  foul 
Vents  to  herfelf  the  fad  fufpenfe  fhe  feels. 

K  4  What 

•'•f-  Equidem  quod  ad  me  attinet,  quo  roe  vertam  nefcio. 

Negem  fuifle  infamiam  judicis  corrupt!  ?    Nega-m  ilJam  rem 

agitatam  in  concionibus  ?    Ja&atam  in  judiciis?    Commemo- 

f  ratatn  in  fenatu  ?    Evellam  ex  animis  hominum  tantam  opini- 

onem  ?    tani  penitus  infitam  ?    tarn  vetuftam  ?      CICER.  pro 

CtUENTIO,    §   I-O.    n.  I. 

•£  Quo  me  mifer  conferam  ?  Quo  vertazn  ?  In  capitolium- 
ne  ?  At  fratris  fanguine  redundat.  An  domum  ?  matremne 
nt  miferam,  lamencantemque  videam,  &  abjedam  ?  CICER. 
.it  Qrat.  lib.  iii.  §  56. 
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What  (hall  I  do  ?  What  muft  I  then  recal 
My  former  lovers,  and  be  made  their  fcorn  ? 
Shall  I  petition  fome  Nutnidian  Prince 
To  be  my  hufband  j  I,  who  erft  fo  oft 
Reje&ed  their  addrefies  with  difdain  ? 
Or  (hall  I  chace  the  Trojan  fleet,  and  wait 
A  duteous  vaflal  on  their  fovereign  will  ; 
And  this  becaufe  I  found  fuch  kind  returns 
For  all  the  hofpitality  I  (how'd, 
And  they  fo  well  their  fenfe  of  favour  prov'd  ? 
But  yet  fuppofe  I  was  inclin'd  to  go, 
Would  they  not  drive  me  from  their  haughty  fhips, 
And  fport  with  my  diftrefs  ?  What,  don't  I  know, 
And  don't  I  feel  how  falfe  the  Trojans  are  ? 
And  could  I  brook  it  in  a  lonely  flight, 
Meanly  to  follow  their  triumphant  fleet  ? 
Or  fhall  I  with  all  Carthage  up  in  arms, 
And  breathing  vengeance,  drive  them  thro'  the  deep  ? 
But  will  my  Tyriajis,  who  reluctant  left 
Their  native  fhores,  and  lanch'd  into  the  fea, 
Be  willing  to  embark,  and  fail  again  ? 
Die  then  as  thou  deferv'ft ;  and  let  the  fword, 
The  friendly  fword,  for  ever  end  thy  pains  *. 

Here 

/ 

*  Sic  adeo  infiftit,  fecumque  ita  corde  volutat. 
En  quid  ago  ?  rurfusne  procos  irrifa  priores 
Experiar  ?   Nomadumque  petam  connubia  fupplex, 
Qiios  ego  fum  toties  jam  dedignata  maritos  ? 
Iliacas  igitur  claffes,  atque  ultima  Teacrum 
|ufia  fequar  ?  qniane  auxilio  juvat  ante  levatos, 
Et  bene  apud  memores  veteris  flat  gratia  fafti  ? 
Qiiis  me  autem,  fac  velle,  finet  ?  Ratibufqne  fuperbis 
Irrifam  accipiet  ?  Nefcis  heu,  perditas  necdum 
fentis  perjuria  gentis  ? 
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Here  DIDO  is  reprefented  in  the  greateft  per- 
plexity, and  gloomy  vicifsitude  of  mind.  Her 
firft  thought  is  to  make  her  addrefses  to  her  for- 
mer  lovers,  that,  with  their  afsiftance,  as  we 
may  fuppofe,  fhe  might  be  able  to  revenge  her- 
felf  upon^ENEAS.  Her  next  fuggeftion  is  to  fly 
to  the  'Trojan  {hips,  but  ihe  is  deterred  by  the 
fear  of  affront  and  abufe.  Her  third  propofal  is 
to  go  after  the  Trojans^  but  this  by  no  means 
luits  her  dignity.  Preiently  fhe  changes  her  pro- 
ject to  that  of  arming  her  people,  and  pur- 
fuing  the  'Trojans  with  the  whole  force  of  her 
kingdom,  but  this  me  judges  to  be  impractica- 
ble :  therefore  dropping  all  thefe  fchemes,  Ihe 
at  laft  propofes  to  kill  herfelf,  and  fo  put  an  end 
to  her  diftrefses. 

LIVY  has  given  us  a  very  fine  example  of  this 
Figure  in  a  fpeech  of  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  to  his 
foldiers,  when,  calling  them  together  after  a  fe- 
dition,  he  thus  befpeaks  them  :  "  I  never  thought 
"  I  fhould  have  been  at  a  lofs  how  to  addrefs 
u  my  army.  'Not  that  I  have  applied  myfelf 
"  more  to  words  than  things  -,  but  becaufe  I 
««  have  been  accuftomed  to  the  genius  of  fol- 
"  diers,  having  been  trained  up  in  the  camp  al- 

"  moft 

Quid  turn  ?  Sola  fuga  nautas  comhabor  ovantes  ? 
An  Tyriis,  omnique  manu  ftipata  meorum 
Infequar  ?    Et  quos  Sidonia  vix  urbe  revelli, 
Rurfus  agam  pelago,  &  ventis  vela  dare  jubebo, 
Q^jin  morere,  ut  raerita  es,  ferroque  averte  dolorem. 
VIRCJI.  j&neid.  lib.  iv,  ver.  533. 
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"  mofl  from  my  childhood.  But  I  have  now 
4<  neither  wifdom  nor  words  in  which  to  fpeak 
"  to  you,  nor  do  I  know  what  name  to  give  you. 
"  Shall  I  call  you  citizens,  who  have  revolted 
"  from  your  country  ?  or  lhall  I  call  you  fol- 
46  diers,  you  who  have  renounced  the  authority 
"  and  aufpices  of  your  General,  and  violated 
"  your  military  oath  ?  or  lhall  I  flile  you  ene- 
4t  rnies  ?  I  own  you  have  the  form,  the  look, 
"  the  habit  of  citizens-,  but  I  obferve  in  you  the 
"  actions,  the  words,  the  designs,  and  the  fpirit 
"  of  enemies  -f. 

§  3.  This  Figure  frequently  occurs  in  Scrip- 
ture. The  following  inftances  taken  from  it 
mail  fuffice :  i  Cor.  xi.  22.  "  What  lhall  I  fay 
51  unto  you  ?  Shall  I  praife  you  in  this  ?  I  praife 
«  you  not."  So  Lam.  ii.  13.  "  What  thing  ihall 
"  I  take  to  witnefs  for  thee  ?  What  thing  mall  I 
"  liken  to  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerufalem  ?  What 
*  mail  I  equal  to  thee,  that  I  may  comfort  thee, 

«  O 

-\  Nunquam  mihi  defuturam  orationem  qua  exercitum 
meum  alloquerer  credidi,  non  quod  verba  unquam  potius 
quam  res  exercuerim,  fed  quia  prope  a  pueritia  in  caftris  ha- 
bitus aiTueveram  militaribus  ingeniis,  apud  quos  quemadmo- 
dura  loquar,  nee  confilium,  nee  oratio  fuppeditat,  quos  nee 
quo  nomine  quidem  appellare  habeara,  fcio.  Gives  ?  qui  a 
patria  veftra  defcivillis.  An  milites  ?  qui  imperatoris  iniperium 
aufpiciumque  abnuiilis,  facramenti  religionem  rupiflis.  Hof. 
tes  ?  corpora,  ora,  veftitum,  habitum  civium  agnofco ;  fafta, 
di6la,  confilia,  animos  hoflium  video.  Liv,  lib.  xxviii, 
cap,  27. 
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"  O  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  ?  for  thy  breach  is 
"  great,  like  the  fea,  who  can  heal  thee  ?M  So 
Pfalm  cxxxix.  7.  "  Whither  ihall  I  go  from  thy 
tt  fpirit  ?  or  whither  Ihall  I  flee  from  thy  pre- 
"  fence  ?  If  I  afcend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art 
'"  there  :  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou 
"  arc  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morn- 
<J  ing,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermoft  parts  of  the 
J5  fea  •,  even  there  mall  thine  hand  lead  me,  and 
"  thy  right  hand  Ihall  hold  me."  The  devout 
Pfalmift,  overwhelmed  with  the  fenfe  of  the  di- 
vine Omniprefence,  looks  round  the  univerfe, 
and  afks,  whither  he  can  fly  to  efcape  his  GOD  ? 
but  neither  heaven,  earth,  nor  hell,  through- 
out their  vaft  unknown  fpaces,  can  provide  him 
with  a  retreat  from  the  all-pervading  prefence 
of  Deity. 

i 

§  4.  As  to  the  ufe  of  this  Figure,  when  it  re- 
fpefts  the  Orator's  perplexity  where  to  begin  his 
difcourfe,  it  may  be  a  mean  of  making  his  au- 
dience more  readily  believe  that  what  he  fays  is 
true  *,  and  filling  them  -with  an  apprehension  of 
the  weight  of  his  fubject.  Or  this  Figure,  at 
the  entrance  of  an  addrefs,  may  mew  a  diffi- 
dence of  mind  -,  and  this  is  fo  far  from  being  un- 
becoming, that  it  may  fometimes  be  graceful ; 

and 

*  Affert  aliquaoi  fidem  veritatis  &  dubitatio,  cum  fimu- 
lamus  quasrere  nos  incipiendum,  ubi  definendumj  quid  po- 
tiffimum  dicendum,  an  omnino  dicendum  fit.  QUINTIL; 
lib,  ix.  cap.  2. 
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and,  as  it  carries  in  it  an  air  of  modefly,  may 
very  much  tend  to  engage  the  affections  of  the 
audience.  When  this  Figure  exprefses  our  doubt- 
fulnefs  upon  a  prefsing  difficulty,  it  is  a  true  pic- 
ture of  nature ;  for  what  is  more  common,  than 
for  a  man  in  a  diflrefsing  ftrait  to  take  up  a  pur- 
pofe,  and  then  lay  it  aside,  and  afterwards  to 
think  of  another  expedient,  as  for  a  moment 
he  fuppofes,  and  then  as  fuddenly  to  change  it  •, 
and  thus  to  undergo  conflict  and  druggie,  till  he 
comes  to  a  final  determination  ?  I  will  only  add, 
that  this  Figure  keeps  the  foul  in  eager  atten- 
tion, and  raifes  the  tendereft  compafsion  and 
fympathy  for  affliction.  And  it  is  no  wonder, 
that,  as  CICERO  informs  us,  the  above-men- 
tioned fpeech  of  GRACCHUS,  being  uttered  with 
the  advantages  of  a  proper  look,  voice,  and 
gefture,  made  even  his  enemies  burft  into 
tears  f. 

f  Qua:  fie  ab  illo  a£U  effe  conftabat  oculis,  voce,  geilu, 
inimici  ut  lacrimas  tenere  non  poflent.  CICER.  de  Orat. 
lib.  iii.  §  56. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER    IV. 

The  EPANORTHOSIS  confidered. 

§  i .  T'bc  definition  cf  the  E-panortboJis.  §  2,  Ex- 
amples from  MILTON,  TILLOTSON,  TERENCE, 
and  CICERO.  §  3.  Inftances  from  Scripture, 
§  4.  The  itfe  of  the  Epanorthofis. 

§  i .  fT^  H  E  Epanorthojis  *  is  a  Figure  where- 
JL     by  we  retract  or  recal  what  we  have 
fpoken  or  refolded  f. 

§  2.  MILTON  furnilhes  us  with  an  example  of 
this  kind,  in  a  fpeech  of  ADAM  after  his  fall ; 

Firft  and  laft 

Or)  me,  me  only,  as  the  fource  and  fpring 

Of  all  corruption,  all  the  bane  light 's  due, 

So  might  the  wrath  ! — -Fond  wifh  !  could'ft  thou  fup- 

port 

That  burden,  heavier  than  the  earth  to  bear, 
Than  all  the  world  much  heavier  ?  — .  £ 

Archbiihop 

*  From  xfnuogfio*;,  /  correfi, 

f  Correftio  eft  quse  tollit  id  quod  diftum  eft,  &  pro  eo  id 
quod  magis  idoneum  videtur  reponit,  CICER.  ad  HERREW* 
lib.  iv.  §  26. 

%  Paradifi  Lojl,  book  x,  line  83 1 . 
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Archbifliop  TILLOTSON  employs  this  Figure, 
when  he  lays,  "  What  is  it  then  can  give  men 
"  the  heart  and  courage  •,  but  I  recal  that  word, 
"  becaufe  it  is  not  true  courage,  but  fool-hardi- 
"  nefs,  to  outbrave  the  judgments  of  GOD  ?" 

TERENCE  gives  us  an  inftance  in  the  following 
fpeech  of  a  diftrefsed  father  : 

I  have  one  only  Ton,  a  lovely  youth  : 
Ah  !  did  I  fay  I  have  him  ?    Once  I  had  htm. 
But  CHREMES,  if  I  have  him  now,  or  not, 
Is  all  uncertain  -  * 

CICERO  makes  ufe  of  this  Figure,  when  he 
fays,  "  Can  you  be  ignorant,  among  the  public 
"  converfation  of  the  city,  what  laws,  if  they 
*'  are  to  be  called  laws,  and  not  rather  the  fire- 
"  brands  of  Rome,  and  the  plagues  of  the  com- 
"  monwealth,  this  CLODIUS  designed  to  faften 
w  and  fix  upon  us  f  ?"• 

Again,  in  the  defence  of  PLAtfcitrs,  he  fays, 
"  For  what  greater  blow  could  thofe  judges,  if 
"  they  are  to  be  called  judges,  and  not  rather 
"  parricides  of  their  country,  have  given  to  the 

"  ftate, 

*  ,  -  Filium  unicum  adolefcentulum 

Habeo.    Ah  !  quid  dixi  habere  me  ?  Imo  habui  Chreme, 
Nunc  habeam  necne  incertum  eft. 

T  £  R  E  N  T  .  Heautontimorcum  . 


\  Veftrtf  peregrinantur  aures,  neque  in  hoc  pervagato  ci- 
vitatis  ferfnone  verfantur,  quas  ille  leges,  fi  leges  nominan- 
dae  funt,  ac  non  faces  urbis,  &  peftcs  reipublicx,  fuerit  im- 
pofiturus  ncbis  omnibus,  atque  inufturos.  CICER  pro 

M,L.     5   It. 
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"  ftate,  than  when  they  baniihed  that  very  man 
cc  (meaning  OPIMIUS)  who  when  Praetor  deli- 
"  livered  the  republic  from  a  neighbouring, 
"  and  who  when  Conful  faved  it  from  a  civil 
«  war*?" 

We  may  furnilh  another  inftance  of  this  Fi- 
gure from  CICERO:  "  C.  C/ESAR,"  fays  he, 
(meaning  AUGUSTUS)  though  but  a  youth,  nay 
"  almoft  below  that  age,  infpired  with  an  in- 
•l  credible  and  divine  fpirit  and  courage,  at  that 
"  very  time  when  the  fury  of  ANTONY  was  at  its 
"  height,  and  when  his  cruel  and  pernicious  return 
««  from  Brmdufmm  was  fo  much  dreaded,  when. 
"  we  neither  folicited,.  nor  imagined,  nor  de~ 
"  sired  it,  becaufe  it  feemed  utterly  impradtica- 
w  ble,  raifed  a  mod  powerful  army  of  invinci- 
"  ble  veterans,  for  which  fervice  he  threw  away 
"  his  own  eftate  •,  but  I  have  uied  an  improper 
**  word,  he  did  not  throw  it  away,  but  he 
«  beftowed  it  for  the  falvation  of  the  common- 
"  wealth  f." 


*  Qnam  enim  illi  judices,  fi  judice?,  &  non  parricide  pa- 
trise  nominandi  funt,  gravrorem  potuerunt  reipublics  infligertf 
fecurim,  quam,  cum  ilium  a  civitate  ejecerunt,  qui  Praetor 
finitimo,  Conful  domeftico  hello  rempublicam  liberaret.  Ci- 
CER.  pro  PLANC.  §  29. 

•f-  C.  Csefar  adolefcens,  poene  potias  puer,  incredibili,  ae 
divina  quadam  mente,  atque  virtute,  turn  cum  maxime  fu- 
ror arderet  Antonii,  cumque  ejus  a  Bruncjufio  crudelis  &  pef- 
tifer  redditus  timeretur,  nee  poflulantibus,  nee  cogitantibus, 
ne  optantibus  quidem  nobis,  quia  fieri  pofie  non  videbatur, 
firmiflimum  exercitum  inviflo  genere  veteranorum  militum 

comparavit> 
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§  3.  This  Figure  we  meet  with  in  Scripture, 
and  that  in  the  following  different  forms. 

(1)  When  what  was  fpoken  is  simply  cor- 
rected and   retracted,  and  what  is  more  proper 
and  significant  is   inferted  in  its  room.      John 
xvi.  32.    "  Behold  the  hour  comes,"  fays  our 
LORD,  -s  yea  is  now  come,  that  ye  mall  be  fcat- 
:J  tered  away,  every  man  to  his  own  houfe,  and 
51  mall  leave  me  alone ;  and  yet  I  am  not  alone, 
"  becaufe   the   Father   is   with   me  ;"    that    is, 
CHRIST  would  be  left  intirely  alone  as  to  men, 
though  in  that  folitude  he  mould  ftill  enjoy  the 
company  of  his  divine  Father.     So  Gal.  i.  6.  »  I 
"  marvel,"  fays  the  Apoftle  PAUL,  "  that  ye  are 
"  fo  foon  removed  from  him  who  called  you  into 
*  the  grace  of  CHRIST  unto  another  gofpel : " 
but  that  the  Apoftle  might  not  feem  to  inti- 
mate that  there  were  more  gofpels  than  one,  he 
adds*   "  which  is   not  another  ; "   and  that  he 
might  explain  the  revocation  of  what  he  had 
faid,  he  fubjoins,  "  but  there  be  fome  that  trou- 
"  ble  you,    and  would   pervert   the   gofpel   of 
••'  CHRIST."    As  if  he  mould  fay,  "  there  is  but 
"  one  gofpel,  and  if  any  one  preaches  different 
*'•  from  it,  he  does  not  preach  another,  but  cor- 
"  rupts  the  truth  of  that  one  gofpel." 

(2)  Another  form  of  this  Figure,  is,  when  the 
preceding  word  is  corrected  by  expreis  compan- 
ion, and  hereby  our  language  acquires  a  nobler 

and 

comparavit,  prrimoniumque  fuum  effudit.  Quanquam  non 
fumns  nti  verbo  quo  decuit.  Non  enim  cfFudit,  fed  in  falutc 
reipublicx  collocavit.  Philip,  iii,  n,  f4 
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and  fuller  fenfe.  Rom.  viii.  34.  •'*  Who  is  he 
"  that  condemns  ?  It  is  CHRIST  that  died  -,  yea, 
"  rather  that  is  rifen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
*;  right  hand  of  GOD,  who  alfo  makes  interces- 
w  sion  for  us."  So  Gal.  iv.  9.  u  But  now  after 
ss  that  ye  have  known  GOD,  or  rather  are  known 
"  of  him." 

(3)  Another  fcriptural  form  of  this  Figure  is, 
when  fomething  laid  down  or  affirmed,  is  re- 
t rafted  by  the  conjunctive  particle  if.  Gal.  iii.  4. 
"  Have  ye  fuffered  fo  many  things  in  vain  ?  if  it 
M  be  yet  in  vain."  "  Let  me  recal  that  word," 
as  if  the  Apoftle  had  faid  ;  "  you  have  even  fus- 
"  tained  real  detriment  and  damage."  "  That 
"  is  faid  to  be  done  in  vain,"  fays  BEZA  upon 
the  place,  "  which  rewards  us  with  no  fruit  of 
"  our  labour :  but  the  Galafians,  by  falling  off 
"  from  the  truth  of  the  gofpel,  not  only  had  re- 
"  ceived  no  fruit  for  the  afflictions  they  had  fuf- 
"  fered  for  the  fake  of  the  gofpel,  but  had  alfo 
*c  fuftained  a  great  lofs.  And  to  be  hurt  con- 
"  veys  more  in  its  idea  than  not  to  be  pro- 
«  fited  *." 

§  4.  The  ufe  of  this  Figure  may  lie  in  the 
pleasing  unexpected  interruption  it  gives  to  the 

current 

*  Nam  fruftra  fieri  dicitur  ex  quo  nullus  percipitur  fruc- 
tus.  At  Galatse  a  fana  dodlrina  defcifcentes  non  modo  nullum 
frudlum  percepiflent  ex  aerumnis  quas  antea  ejus  dodlrinae 
causa  pertulerant,  fed  etiam  magnam  ja*5luram  fecifTent.  Plus 
eft  autem  laedi  quam  non  juvari.  BEZA  in  loc. 

L 
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current  of  our  difcourfes,  by  turning  the  ftream 
as  it  were  for  a  moment  back  upon  itfelf.     This 
Figure  alfo  fhews  the  attention  and  accuracy  of 
the   fpeaker,    in   that   he   appears   immediately 
aware  of  objections  that  may  be  made  againft 
what  he  is  offering,  and  flickers  himfelf  from 
their  force.     Let  me  obferve  further,  that  who- 
ever duly  examines  the  inflances  that  have  been, 
given  will  find  that  the  fenfe  is  enhanced  by 
thefe  corrections,  or  at  leaft  is  more  advanta- 
geously received  •,    and  it  is  certainly  in  fome 
cafes  wifer  to  raife  our  fenfe  by  degrees>  than 
crowd  it  all  at  once  upon  our  audience.     As  the 
ideas  gradually  open,  fo  the  mind  alfo  gradually 
opens  by  this  figure,    till  we  have  agreeably 
and  fully  imbibed,  and,  as  it  were,  abforbed  a 
jpeaker's  whole  meaning.      Water  burfting   in 
an  hafty  flood  upon  the  mouth  of  a  vial  will 
certainly  be  wafted  ;  and  we  can  only  hope  to 
fill  it  by  a  gentle  and  leifurely  infusion,     I  mall 
add,  with  Mr  BLACKWALL,    that  "  the  unex- 
"  peeled  quicknefs  of  the  recollection  and  turn 
"  in  this  Figure  pleasingly  furprilcs  the  Reader, 
"  and  all  of  a  fudden  fires  him  with  the  Au- 
"  thor's  own  pafsion.     The  height  of  this  Fi- 
"  gure  is,  when  a  perfon,  having  lately  declared 
"  an  inclination  to  a  thing,  prelently  rejects  it 
«'  with  horror,  and  vows  againft  it  with  impre- 
"  cations."      Of    this    fort    Mr   BLACKWALL 
gives  an  inftance  from  DIDO'S  fpeech  in  VIR- 
GIL. 

The 
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The  Queen,  deep  wounded  with  the  darts  of  love, 
Felt  the  fwift  poifon  rufh  thro'  all  her  veins, 
And  her  whole  foul  imbib'd  the  fubtil  flame. 
The  valour  of  the  man,  his  high  defcent, 
His  graceful  perfon,  his  attractive  fpeech, 
Indelibly  were  ftamp'd  upon  her  heart, 
Fill'd  all  her  thoughts,  and  murder'd  her  repofe. 

When  the  next  morning  had  reftor'd  the  fun, 
And  fcatter'd  from  the  Ikies  the  humid  {hades, 
Diftra£ted  to  her  fitter  ftie  unfolds 
The  tumults,  pangs,  and  ftruggles  of  her  foul. 

"  O  my  dear  ANNA,  my  anxiety 
<c  Has  chas'd  my  fleep.     What  an  uncommon  gueft 
"  Have  we  admitted  to  our  regal  dome  ! 
"  O  what  a  form  !   How  brave,  how  great  in  arms  f 
"  'Tis  paft  conjecture ;   certain  'tis  he  fprang 
"  From  a  celeftial  ftock :  his  port,  his  looks, 
"  His  fpeech  proclaim  his  origin  divine. 
"  Fear  argues  vulgar  minds  ;  but  by  what  fates 
"  Has  he  been  toft  ?  What  wars  has  he  defcrib'd  ? 
"  Had  not  my  foul  immoveably  refolv'd 
"  Never  to  wear  the  nuptial  bonds  again, 
<c  From  the  firft  hour  my  dear  SICHJEUS  fell, 
"  And  the  connubial  bed  and  torch  renounced, 
"  This  man  might  o'er  my  prudence  fo  prevail 
<c  As  to  incline  me  to  a  fecond  choice. 
<c  Sifter,  I  own  that  fince  my  hufband's  death, 
"  Th'  unfortunate  SICH^EUS,  fmce  the  time 
46  My  brother's  barb'rous  hand  with  gore  diftain'd 
"  The  houfhold  Gods,  this  man  alone  has  charmM 
41  My  gazing  fenfe,  and  wak'd  my  foul  to  love: 
"  And  the  fame  paflion  that  SICH^EUS  rais'd, 
*c  JEftEAs  now  rekindles  in  my  breaft. 
«6  But  O  !  may  earth  afunder  burft,  and  lock 

L  2  «  M 
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*'  Me  in  its  doling  jaws,  or  may  the  arm 

"  Of  JUPITER  dart  its  refiftlefs  fires, 

"  And  drive  me  headlong  to  the  ghofts  below, 

<£  The  pale  wan  ghofts,  and  dark  domains  of  hell, 

•c  Before  I  trefpafs  upon  modefty, 

<c  And  with  a  fecond  match  difgrace  the  firft  *." 

*  At  Regina  gravi  jamdudum  faucia  cura, 
Vulnus  alit  venis,  &  coeco  carpitur  igni. 
Mulca  viri  virtus  animo,  multufque  recurfat 
Gentis  honos ;  hasrent  infixi  pe&ore  vultus. 
Verbaque  nee  placidam  membris  dat  cura  quietem. 
Poftera  Phoebea  luftrabat  lampade  terras, 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram  ; 
Cum  fie  urianimam  alloquitur  malcfana  fororem. 
Anna  foror,  qua;  me  fufpenfam  infomnia  terrent? 
Quis  novus  hie  noftris  fucceflit  fedibus  hofpes  ? 
Quern  fefe  ore  ferens !  quam  forti  pe&ore  &  armis  ? 
Credo  equidem,  nee  vana  fides,  genus  efle  Deorum. 
Degeneres  animos  timor  arguit.    Heu  quibus  ille 
Jadatus  fatis !  quas  bella  exhaufta  canebat ! 
Si  roihi  non  animo  fix  urn  immotumque  federet, 
Ne  cui  me  vinclo  vellem  fociare  jugali, 
Poftquam  primus  amor  deceptam  morte  fefellit; 
Si  non  pertsefum  thalami  taedseque  fuiflet ; 
Huic  uni  forfan  potui  fuccumbere  culpse. 
Anna,  fatebor  enim,  miferi  pofl  fata  Sichsei 
Conjugis,  &  fparfos  fraterna  casde  Penates  ; 
Solus  hie  inflexit  fenfus,  animumque  labantera 
Impulit:  agnofco  veteris  veftigia  flammae 
Sed  mihi  vel  tellus  optem  prius  ima  dehifcat ; 
Vel  Pater  omnipotens  adigat  me  fulmine  ad  umbras 
Pallentes  umbras  erebi,  nodemque  profundam  ; 
Ante  pudor  quam  te  violo,  aut  tua  jura  refolvo. 

VIRGIL.  Mneid.  lib.  iv.  ver.  i 
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CHAPTER    V. 
The  APOSIOPESIS  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  the  Apofiopefis.  §  2.  An 
inftance  of  this  Figure  from  Bijhop  FLEETWOOD. 
§  3.  Examples  of  it  from  VIRGIL,  TERENCE, 
CICERO,  and  JUVENAL.  §4.  Inftances  of  this 
Figure  in  Scripture,  and  on  what  occafiom, 
§  5.  The  ufe  of  the  Apoftopefts. 

§  i.       sfPoftopefts  *  is  a  Figure  whereby  a  per- 
-^-*    fon,  often  through  the  power  of  fome 
pafsion,  as  anger,  forrow,  fear,  &c.  breaks  off 
his  fpeech  without  finifliing  the  fenfe. 

§  2.  We  have  a  remarkable  inftance  of  this 
Figure  in  the  following  pafsagfc,  of  Bilhop  FLEET- 
V/OOD  }  in  which,  contrafting  the  former  and  the 
latter  years  of  Queen  ANNE'S  reign,  he  thus 
fpeaks,  and  then  clofes  with  a  flriking  Apojicpe/i:. 
"  Never  did  leven  fuch  years  together  pafs  over 
<c  the  head  of  any  EngliJJp  Monarcli,  nor  cover 
"  it  with  fo  much  honour.  The  crown  and 
"  fceptre  feemed  fp  be  the  Queen's  lead  orna- 
L  3  "  ments : 

*  From  KiroffiaTrotu,  I  am  jileni. 
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"  ments  :  thofe  other  Princes  wore  in  common 
"  with  her  •,  and  her  great  perfonal  virtues  were 
"  the  fame  before  and  since.     But  fuch  was  the 
"  fame  of  her  adminiftration  of  affairs  at  home  -, 
<c  fuch  was  the  reputation  and  felicity  in  choos- 
"  ing  Minifters,   and  fuch  was  then  efleemed 
"  their  faithfulnefs  and  zeal,  their  diligence  and 
"  great  abilities  in  executing  her  commands  : 
"  to  fuch  an  height  of  military  glory  did  her 
"  great  General  and  her  armies  carry  the  Britijh 
**  name  abroad ;  fuch  were  the  harmony  and 
"  concord  betwixt  her  and  her  allies ;  and  fuch 
"  was  the  blefsing  of  GOD  upon  all  her  councils 
"  and  undertakings,  that  I  am  as  fure  as  hiftory 
"  can  make  me,  that  no  Prince  of  ours  was 
"  ever  yet  fo  profperous  and  fuccefsful,  fo  loved, 
cc  fo  efteemed  and  honoured  by  their  fubjects 
"  and  their  friends,  nor  near  fo  formidable  to 
cc  their  enemies.     We  were,    as  all  the  world 
"  imagined  then,  juft  entering  on  the  ways  that 
"  promifed  to  lead  to  fuch  a  peace,  as  would 
"  have  anfwered  all  the  prayers  of  our  religious 
"  Queen,  the  care  and  vigilance  of  a  moft  able 
"  Miniftry,  the  payments  of  a  willing  and  obe- 
*6  dient  People,  as  well  as  all  the  glorious  toils 
"  and  hazards  of  the  Soldiery  •,  when  GOD  for 
"  our  sins  permitted  the  fpirit  of  difcord  to  go 
cc  forth,  and,  by  troubling  the  Camp,  the  City, 
<c  and  the  Country  (and  O  !  that  it  had  altoge- 
"  ther  fpared  the  Places  facred  to  his  Worlhip  ! ) 
"  to  fpoil  for  a  time  the  beautiful  and  pleasing 
"  profpecl,   and  give  us  in  its  ftead,   I  'know 

"  not 
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«  not  what  —  Our  enemies  will  tell  the  reft 
•"  with  pleafure  *." 

§  3.  VIRGIL  brings  in  one  of  his  ihepherds 
faying  to  another, 

We  know  who  faw  you f 

And  again  ^  NEPTUNE,  in  his  rage  againfl  the 
winds,  for  having  raifed  a  temped  without  his 
orders,  fays, 

Whom  I — but  let  me  &.111  the  boiling  waves  :£. 
So  TERENCE, 
But  I,  you  tyburn-villain,  if  I  live  —  [j 

QUINTILIAN  furnifhes  us  with  an  example  of 
this  Figure  from  CICERO.  "  But  would  CLO- 
"  DIUS  have  made  any  mention  of  this  law, 
<c  which  he  boafts  to  he  his  own  invention,  while 
"  MrLO  was  living,  not  to  fay  while  he  was  Con- 
*'  ful  ?  As  to  all  ourfelves-  I  durft  not  fay  all  §." 
L  4  CICERO 

*  FLEETWOOD'S  Preface  to  his  Fcur  Sermons  on  public  O.c- 
tafions. 

f  Novimus  &  qui  te       .     Eclog.  iii.  ver.  S. 

t  Quos  ego — fed  motos  prseftat  componere  fluftas. 

JEneid.  lib. i.  ver.  135. 

\\  — -<-  Ego  te,  furcifer, 

Si  vivo  .  Eunuch,  aft.  5.  fc.  6. 

§  An  hujus  legis  qaam  Clodius  a  fe  inventam  gloriatur 
snentionem  facere  aufus  effet  vivo  Mtlone,  ne  dicam  Confule  ? 
De  noftrum  enim  omnium'— no«  audeo  totuni  diccre.  QUINT. 
iib,ix.  cap.  2.  §  z. 
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CICERO,  in  a  letter  to  ATTICUS,  makes  ufe  of 
this  Figure  in  a  great  perturbation  of  mind.  "  1 
"  know  nothing  of  POMPEY,  and  believe  he 
"  muft  be  taken,  if  he  has  not  got  on  fhipboard. 
"  O  incredible  fwiftnefs  !  But  of  our  friend  — 
"  Though  I  cannot  accufe  him  without  forrow, 
"  for  whom  I  feel  fuch  pain  and  anguifh  *." 
The  fame  Figure  is  alfo  employed  by  him  to  ex- 
prefs  his  gloomy  anxiety,  when  he  thus  writes  to 
his  friend  CASSIUS  :  "  BRUTUS  could  fcarce  fup- 
"  port  himfelf  at  Mutina.  If  he  is  fafe,  the  day 
"  is  ours  :  but  if  not  (may  Heaven  avert  the 
"  omen  !)  all  muft  have  recourfe  to  you  -f-."  He 
means,  if  BRUTUS  is  defeated. 

JUVENAL  concludes  his  eighth  fatire,  in  which 
he  lames  the  Romans  for  priding  themfelves  in 
their  high  birth,  with  an  Apoftfyefts : 

Better  that  from  THERSITES'  %  loins  you  came, 
And,  like  ACHILLES,  fweep  th'  embattl'd  plains, 
And  grafp  and  wield  the  thunder  of  his  arm?, 
Than  be  the  hero's  progeny,  and  (lain 
With  cowardice  the  glories  of  your  fire. 
Survey  your  genealogy,  and  trace 

Your 

*  De  Pompeio  fcio  nihil ;  eumquc,  nifi  in  navim  fefe  con- 
tulerit,  cxceptum  iri  puto.  O  celeritatem  incredibilem  !  hu- 
jus  autem  noftri  —  Sed  non  poflum  fine  dolore  accufare  eum, 
de  quo  angor  &  crucior.  CICER.  ad  ATTJCUM  Epift.  lib.  vii. 
epift  22. 

•j-  Brutus  Mutinae  vix  jam  fuftinebat.  Qui  fi  confervatus  erit 
vivimus,  fin,  quod  Dii  omen  avertant !  omnis  omnium  cuifu? 
eft  ad  vos.  CICER.  ad  Familiar.  lib.xii.  epift.  6. 

|  The  name  of  a  worthlcfs  fellow,  mentioned  by  HOMER. 
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Your  boafted  pedigree  up  to  its  fourcej 
What  find  you  there  ?    Th'  offscouring  of  mankind, 
Your  anceftors  were  (hepherds,  or  more  bafe  j 
How  bafe,  the  mufe  will  not  prefume  to  fay  *. 

§  4.  The  Scripture  makes  ufe  of  this  Figure 
upon  the  following  occasions  : 

In  a  way  of  promife.  2  Sam.  v.  8.  "  And 
"  DAVID  faid,  On  that  day  whofoever  gets  up  to 
"  the  gutter,  and  fmiteth  the  Jebusites,  and  the 
"  lame  and  the  blind,  that  are  hated  of  DAVID'S 
Ji  foul " —  Here  the  fpeech  flops  ;  but  what  is 
underftood  is,  that  he  who  does  this  fervice  Jhatt 
le  chief  captain,  as  we  learn  from  comparing  this 
place  with  i  Chron.  xi.  6.  In  like  manner,  Dan. 
iii.  15.  ss  Now  if  ye  be  ready,'5  the  words  of  NE- 
BUCHADNEZZAR, "  that  at  what  time  ye  hear  the 
ss  found  of  the  cornet,  flute,  harp,  fackbut, 
"  pfaltery,  dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  music"— 
Here  the  fpeech  is  broken  ;  but  our  Translation 
lupplies  the  word  well,  which  undoubtedly  is 
underftood. 

This  Figure  is  ufed  in  Scripture  in  a  way 
of  anger  or  commination.  Gen.  iii.  22.  "  And 
"  now  left  he,"  that  is,  ADAM,  "  put  forth  his 

«  hand, 

*  Malo  pater  tibiTherfites,  dummodo  tu  fia 
^iacidas  fi mills,  Vulcaniaque  arma  cape/Tas, 
Quam  teTherfitem  fimilem  producat  Achilles. 
Et  tamen  ut  longe  repetas,  longeque  revolvas 
Nomen,  ab  infami  gen  tern  deducis  afylo. 
Majorum  primus  quiCquis  fuit  ille  tuorum, 
Aut  pallor  fuit,  aut  iiiud  quod  dicere  nolo. 
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«  hand,  and  eat,  and  live  for  ever."  As  a  flip- 
plement  to  the  words,  which  are  the  threatning 
of  the  Almighty  againft  ADAM  for  his  sin  in 
eating  the  forbidden  fruit,  we  are  to  add,  "  I 
*'  will  banifh.  him  from  paradife,  and  guard  the 
"  pafsage  againll  his  re-admifsion  there."  In 
like  manner,  James  iii.  5.  "  My  brethren,  fays 
"  the  Apoftle,  be  not  many  mailers,  knowing 
55  that  ye  (hall  receive  the  greater  condemna- 
"  tion  -,IS  that  is,  unlefs  we  ceafe  from  a  cenfo- 
rious  and  arrogant  judgment  of  others. 

This  Figure  is  fometimes  employed  in  the 
facred  Writings  to  give  vent  to  forrow  and  com- 
plaint. Pfalm  vi.  3.  "  My  foul  is  fore  vexed ; 
B  but  thou,  O  LORD,  how  long  ?M  that  is,  "  how 
"  long  wilt  thou  continue  the  tokens  of  thy 
"  difpleafure  againft  me  ?  or,  how  long  will  it  be 
"  ere  thou  wilt  attend  to  my  cry,  and  relieve 
"  me  ?"  So  again,  Lukexix.  42.  w  If  thou  hadft 
J1  known,"  the  words  of  our  LORD  lamenting 
over  Jerufalem,  "  even  thou,  at  leafl  in  this  thy 
w  day,  the  things  which  belong  to  thy  peace ! 
ss  but  now  are  they  hid  from  thine  eyes  : "  that 
is,  "  how  happy  hadft  thou  been  if  thou  hadit 
"  known  the  things  that  belong  to  thy  peace." 

This  Figure  is  made  ufe  of  in  facred  Writ 
in  folemn  oaths  and  appeals  to  Heaven,  i  Sam. 
iii.  17.  "  GOD  do  fo  to  thee,  and  more  alfo,  if 
"  thou  hide  any  thing  from  me  :JI  that  is,  "  I 
"  adjure  thee,  by  an  imprecation  of  the  divine 
<c  vengeance  upon  thee  if  thou  refufeft  my  de- 
«*  sire,  that  yon  tell  me  the  whole  matter.'* 

-    Thus 
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Thus  Heb.  iii.  10.  •"  To  whom  I  fware  in  my 
S5  wrath,  if  they  (hall  enter  into  my  reft  ;M  that 
is,  "  if  they  do  enter  into  my  reft,  I  am  not  GOD, 
"  and  my  truth  is  pledged  in  vain." 

§  5.  The  ufe  of  this  Figure  is  to  communi- 

cate our  pafsions  in  public  fpeaking,  juft  in  the 

fame  manner  as  they  are  found  to  operate  in  na- 

ture, and  hereby  we  may  expect  to  engage  and 

inflame  the  minds  of  our  audience.     Theie  fup- 

prefsions   are  the   genuine   products  of  anger, 

forrow,   fear,   and  the  other  pafsions,  wrought 

up  to  violence  in  the  foul,  which  are  too  mighty 

and  vehement  for  utterance.     But  let  us  take 

heed  that  this  Figure  does  not  become  too  com- 

mon, and  thereby  lofe  its  efficacy  •,  and  let  us 

alfo   beware   that  the  Apofiopefis   does  not  ob- 

fcure  our  meaning,  for  when  this  Figure  is  pro- 

perly managed,    though   our  fenfe   is   not  ex- 

prefsed,  yet  it  is  readily  underftood  ;  and  the 

fubfequent  thought  is  fo  obvious,  that  it  ftrikes 

the  mind,  notwithftanding  it  is  not  uttered  by 

words.     Nay,  when  the  Apojiof.efis  is  well  con- 

dueled,  there  may  be  weight  and  energy  given 

to  the  fentiment,  which  words  are  not  able  to 

reprefent  •,  and  our  silence  (hall,  it  may  be,  have 

more  power  upon  our  hearers  than  a  diffusive 

eloquence.     "  An  Apoftopefis"  fays  DEMETRIUS 

PHALAREUS,  "  infufes  a  ftrength  into  our  dif- 

v  courfes  *,"     "  This  Figure,'*   the  words  of 

HERMOGENES, 


H  f^vi^vr)  os  ATrccrifc'TT^^j?     styiTf^cv  'Sroiijrtt   TCV 
De  Elocutione>  §  276. 
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HERMOGENES,  "  animates  our  fpeech,  and  feerm 
"  to  be  dictated  from  the  foul  only  ;  as  where 
'<  DEMOSTHENES  fays,  Fhen  as  to  myfelf  —  hut  I 
"  am  unwilling  to  fyeak  any  thing  fevere,  efpecially 
**  at  the  beginning  of  my  addrefs.  And  on  ano- 
"  ther  occasion,  For  not  concerning  thefe  —  but  I 
"  will  fupprefs  what  occurred  to  my  mind  *." 

To  an  Orator  that  fuccefsfully  ufes  this  Fi- 
gure, I  may  apply,  with  fome  variation,  a  line 
of  Dr  YOUNG'S,  in  his  epitaph  on  Lord  AUBREY 
BEAUCLERK  •,  who,  upon  receiving  a  mortal 
wound  in  an  engagement  of  his  fhip  with  the 
Spaniards^  ordered  his  fuccefsor  in  command  ftill 
to  maintain  the  fight  againft  the  enemy. 

The  foul  ftill  feels  him  when  he  fpeaks  no  more  f. 


of  £»Jta9tT»  Xoyy, 


ovcltv   inrui  a^%o;^«^  re   Acyou."       Ka»   EV  TV 
f*eyaXo9roXtT4;i»,    "  Ou  yap    urs^  rovrvv'   ato'  sacra  roy' 
flov  E»7T£i»  ^o»."      HERMOGEN.  de  Idei^  lib.  ii.   §  7.  <& 
Z  Oratione. 


f  The  epitaph  of  Dr  YOVNC,  though  the  laft  line  only  is 
what  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  accommodate  to  my  purpofe, 
is  as  follows  : 

"While  Britain  boafls  her  empire  o'er  the  deep, 
This  marble  {hall  compel  the  brave  to  weep  : 
As  men,  as  Britons,  and  as  foldiers  mourn, 
O'er  dauntlefs,  loyal,  virtuous  BEAUCLERK'S  urn. 
Sweet  were  his  manners,  as  his  foul  was  great  ; 
And  ripe  his  worth,  tho1  immature  his  fate. 
Each  tender  grace  that  love  and  joy  infpires, 
Living,  he  mingled  with  his  martial  fires  ; 
Pying,  he  bid  Britannia's  thunder  roar,     . 
And  Spain  ftill  felt  him  when  he  breath'd  no  more, 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

The   APOPHASIS   confidered . 

§  i.  The  definition  of  the  A-pophafis.  §  2.  Ci- 
CERO'J  account  of  it,  with  examples  from  him  of 
this  Figure  ;  and  an  inftance  of  it  from  VIRGIL. 
§  3.  An  example  of  the  Apophafis  from  Scripture. 
§  4.  The  ufe  of  the  Apopba/is. 


§  i.     ^Pophafis*^  or  denial,  is  a  Figure  by 
-*^    which  an  Orator   pretends   to   con- 
ceal or  omit  what  he   really  and   in  fact  de- 
clares. 

§  2.  CICERO  gives  us  a  definition  of  this  Fi- 
gure, and  furnifhes  us  at  the  fame  time  with  in- 
fiances  of  it  in  the  following  pafsage.  "  Omis- 
"  sion,  fays  he,  is  when  we  fay  we  pafs  over,  or 
"  do  not  know,  or  will  not  mention,  that  which 
"  we  declare  with  the  utmoft  force.  As  in  this 
"  manner  :  I  might  fpeak  concerning  your 
"  youth,  which  you  have  fpent  in  the  moll 

"  abandoned 

*  From  «7ro  and  <pa«,  which  Prepofition  and  Verb  joined 
together,  fignify  to  deny,  and  are  of  the  fame  fenfe  with  «-?ro- 
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"  abandoned  profligacy,  if  I  apprehended  this 
cc  was  a  proper  feafon,  but  I  now  purpofely  wave 
"  it.  I  pafs  by  the  report  of  the  Tribunes,  who 
"  declared  that  you  was  defective  in  your  mili- 
"  taiy  duty.  The  affair  about  the  fatisfaction 
"  concerning  the  injuries  you  had  done  to  LA- 
"  BEO  does  not  belong  to  the  matter  in  hand  : 
"  I  fay  nothing  of  theie  things  •,  I  return  to  the 
"  fubjedt  of  our  prefent  debate.  So  again,  I 
"  do  not  fay  that  you  was  bribed  by  the  allies. 
<*  It  is  foreign  to  my  purpofe  to  mention  how 
"  you  plundered  the  cities,  kingdoms,  and  the 
"  houfes  of  all  wherever  you  came  :  all  your 
"  robberies  and  rapine  I  pafs  over  in  silence  *." 
And  as  CICERO  has  thus  taken  notice  of  this 
Figure,  and  illuftrated  it  by  examples,  fo  we 
fhall  find  that  he  has  grafted  it  into  his  Ora- 
tions, particularly  in  that  for  CLUENTIUS,  which 
lays  open-  a  fcene  of  fuch  complicated  villanies, 
by  poifon,  murder,  inceft,  fubornation  of  wit- 
nefses,  and  corruption  of  judges,  as  the  Poets 

may 

*  Occupa'.io  eft  cum  dicimus  non  prcEterire,  aut  non  fcire, 
aut  nolle  dicere  id  quod  tune  maxime  dicimus,  hoc  modo. 
Nam  de  pueritia  quidem  tua  quam  tu  omni  intemperantia  ad- 
dixifti,  dicerem,  fi  hoc  tempus  idoneum  putarem  ;  nunc  con- 
fulto  relinquo.  Et  illud  prastereo  quod  te  tribuni  rei  militaris 
infrequentem  tradiderunt.  Deinde  quod  injuriarum  fatisfe- 
cittt  Lucio  Lebeoni,  nihil  ad  rem  pertinere  puto.  Horum 
nihil  dico ;  revertor  ad  illud,  de  quo  judicium  eft.  Item, 
non  dico  te  ab  fociis  pecunias  accepifle  :  non  fum  in  eo  oc- 
cupatus,  quod  civitates  regna,  domos  omnium  depcculatus 
es.  Furta,  rapinas  tuas  omnes  omitto.  CICER. 
lib.  iv  §  37. 
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may  have  never  feigned  in  any  one  perfon,  all 
contrived  by  the  mother  of  CLUENTIUS  againft 
the  life  and  fortunes  of  her  fon  ;  in  fpeaking  of 
which  monfter  CICERO  fays,  "  There  is  no  mis- 
"  chief,  there  is  no  wickednefs,  which  this  wo- 
"  man  has  not  from  the  beginning  willed,  wilh- 
"  ed,  framed,  and  practifed  againft  her  fon.  I 
"  omit  that  firft  injury  fhe  did  him  by  her  luft : 
"  I  pafs  by  her  inceftuous  marriage  with  her 
"  fon-in-law  :  I  fhall  not  mention  how  the 
"  daughter  was  expelled  from  lawful  wedlock 
"  by  the  wantonnefs  of  the  mother ;  as  thefe 
"  things  rather  relate  to  the  common  difgrace 
"  of  the  family,  than  to  her  murderous  inten- 
"  tions  towards  her  fon  *."  Thus  the  fame  il- 
luftrious  Orator,  in  his  defence  of  SEXTIUS,  in- 
troduces his  character  in  this  manner,  with  a 
design  no  doubt  to  recommend  his  client  to 
the  favour  of  the  court :  "  I  might  fay  many 
"  things  of  his  liberality,  of  his  kindnefs  to 
"  his  domeilics,  of  his  command  in  the  army, 
"  of  his  moderation  during  his  office  in  the 
"  province ;  but  the  honour  of  the  ftate  is  the 
"  point  in  view,  which,  by  attracting  my  re- 
"  gard  to  that  only,  prevents  the  mention  of 

"  thefe 

*  Nihil  eft  enim  mail,  nihil  fceleris  quod  ilia  non  ab  Initio 
filio  voluerit,  optaverit,  coyitaverit  effecerit.  Mitto  illam  pri- 
mam  libidinis  injariam,  mitto  nefarias  generi  nuptias,  mitto 
cupiditate  matris  expulfam  ex  matrimonio  filiam ;  quse  rondum 
?.d  hujufce  vitas  periculum,  fed  ad  commune  familise  dedecus 
pertinebant.  CicER./ro  CLUENT.  §66. 
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"  thefe  lefs  important  matters  f."  We  have  an 
inftance  of  the  Apophafis,  in  the  complaint  of 
VENUS  to  JUPITER  of  the  cruelties  of  JUNO 
againft  the  'Trojans. 

Why  fhould  I  tell  how  on  Sicilia's  fhores, 
She  fir'd  the  Trojan  fleet  ?    Or  how  fhe  rous'd 
The  tyrant  of  the  tempefts,  and  let  loofe 
The  furious  winds  to  whelm  them  in  the  feas  ? 
Or  how  (he  fent  the  Goddcfs  of  the  bow 
To  execute  her  unrelenting  rage  J  ? 

§  3.  I  mall  conclude  with  an  example  from 
Scripture,  which  I  own  appears  to  me  in  a 
charming,  elegance  and  beauty.  PHILEMON  is 
made  a  convert  to  Chriftianity,  and  is  brought 
into  the  blefsed  hope  of  the  Gofpel  by  the 
Apoflle  PAUL  :  ONESIPHORUS,  the  fervant  of 
PHILEMON,  robs  his  mailer,  and  flies  to  Rome  •> 
he  falls  in  the  way  of  the  Apoflle,  who  be- 
comes the  happy  inftrument  of  ONESIPHORUS'S 
conversion.  Upon  this  Saint  PAUL  writes  to 
PHILEMON  in  behalf  of  his  fervant,  and  tells 

him, 

•f-  Pofium  multa  dicere  de  liberalitate,  de  domefticis  officiis, 
de  tribunatu  militari,  de  provincial!  in  eo  magiftratu  abftinen- 
tia,  fed  mihi  ante  oculos  obverfetur  reipublicas  dignitas,  qua? 
me  ad  fefe  rapit  hcecminora  relinquere  hortatur.  CICER./W 
PUB.SEXT.  $  3. 

J  Quid  repetam  exuflas  erycino  littore  clafles  ? 
Quid  tempeftatum  regem,  ventofque  furentes 
excitos,  aut  adarn  nubibus  irim  ? 

VIRGIL.  jEneid.  lib.  x.  ver.  36. 
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him,  verfe  1 8.  of  his  Epiftle  :  "  If  he  hath  wronged 
"  thee,  or  owes  thee  aught,  put  that  to  my  ac- 
"  count ;  I  PAUL  have  written  it  with  my  own 
ss  hand,  I  will  repay  it :  albeit  I  do  not  fay  to 
11  thee,  how  thou  oweil  to  me,  even  thine  own 
"  felf  besides."  Was  there  ever  a  more  delicate, 
ftriking,  and  perfuasive  Apophafis  ? 

§  4.  The  ufe  of  this  Figure  in  my  opinion 
may  be  various. 

1 i )  By  the  aid  of  the  Apopbajls^  the  fpeaker 
introduces,  without  any  difficulty,  and  without 
any  fiifpicion  of  being  ill-natured  or  ungenerous, 
fome  criminal  charges  againft  a  perfon,  which 
may  be  foreign  indeed  from  the  matter  under 
immediate  consideration,  and  therefore  may  re- 
quire art  to  mention  them,  but  yet  may  be  of 
fuch  a  nature  as  may  considerably  afsift  his  gene- 
ral argument  and  caufe  *. 

(2)  By  this  Figure  we  may  crowd  abundance 
of  fentiment  into  a  fmall  compafs,  and  arm  our 
difcourfes  as  with  an  invincible  ftrength,  by  col- 
lecting  and   compacting  our  ideas ;    and   how 
much  is  fuch  a  method  to  be  preferred  to  a  te- 
dious and  minute  detail  of  circumftances,  which 
grows  languid  upon  the  hearer  by  a  weak  and 
fubtil  diffusion? 

(3)  The 

*  Haec  mills  eft  exornatio,  fi  aut  rem  quam  non  pertineat 
ab  aliis  oftendere  occulta  admonuiffe  prodeft.     CICER, 
REN.  lib.  iv.  n.  47. 

M 
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(3)  The  Apophafis  may  be  a  grateful  furprife 
to  our  audience,  and  powerfully  operate  upon 
their  minds.  While  they  hear  us  faying,  We 
emit  fuch  and  fuch  things^  or  we  Jhall  not  touch 
upon  them^  or  we  Jhall  not  mention  them,  we  ap- 
pear to  them  as  if  we  thought  the  things  which 
we  pretend  to  wave  were  light  and  inconsidera- 
ble ;  when,  to  their  aftonifhment  (and  aftonifli- 
ment  will  always  be  attended  with  a  ftrong  im- 
prefsion)  they  are  evidently  very  weighty  and 
momentous.  Arguments  delivered  in  this  unex- 
pected manner,  fall  like  accidental  fire  from  hea- 
ven, which  ftrikes  much  more  powerfully  than 
the  regular  expanded  luftres  of  the  day, 

I  mall  only  add,  that  I  have  fomewhere  found 
it  obferved  concerning  the  Apophafis^  that  it  is 
principally  ufed  on  the  following  occasions ;  ei- 
ther when  things  are  fmallT  but  yet  necefsary  to 
be  mentioned  ;  or  well  known,  and  need  no  en- 
largement •,  or  ungrateful,  and  therefore  mould 
be  introduced  with  caution,  and  not  fet  in  too 
ftrong  a  light :  though  I  might  add,  that  the 
very  caution  with  which  we  employ  thzApophaJiSy 
may  give  it  the  fpeedier  pafsage  into  the  .foul, 
and  eniure  and  augment  its  influence  over  the 
perfon  to  whom  it  is  dire&ed,  as  may  be  easily 
obferved  in  the  above-cited  inflance  from  the 
Apoftle  PAUL,  in  his.  Epiftle  to  PHILEMON. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 
The  ANACOENOSIS  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  the  Anacoeno/is.  §  2.  In- 
fiances  of  it  from  QUINTILIAN,  CICERO,  and 
VIRGIL.  §  3.  Examples  of  this  Figure  from 
the  facred  Writings.  §  4.  "The  'various  ufe  of 
the  Anacoinofis. 

§  i.  jj Nacoenofis  *  is  a  Figure  by  which 
-^*  the  fpeaker  applies  to  his  hearers 
or  opponents  for  their  opinion  upon  the  point 
in  debate  -,  or  when  a  perfon  excufes  his  con- 
duct, gives  reafons  for  it,  and  appeals  to 
thofe  about  him  whether  they  are  not  fatis- 
factory. 

§  2.  QUINTILIAN  both  defcribes  this  Figure, 
and  furnifhes  us  with  fome  very  fuitable  exam- 
ples. "  That  Figure,  fays  he,  is  called  commu- 
"  nication,  when  we  either  confult  our  adverfa- 
"  ries,  as  DOMITIUS  AFER  pleading  for  CLOAN- 
"  TILL  A  :  But  Jhe  being  timorous,  is  ignorant  what 
"  liberty  a  woman  may  take>  or  what  may  be  le- 
"  coming  in  a  wife ;  perhaps  in  that  folitude  fer- 
M  2  «  tuns 

*  From  otveixtiHeu,  I  commu-nicatt. 
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"  tune  las  caft  you  in  the  way  of  that  miferable 
tc  woman :  but  you,  brother,  and  you,  paternal 
"  friends,  what  advice  do  you  give  ?  or  when  we, 
"  as  it  were,  deliberate  with  our  judges,  which  is 
"  very  frequent :  What  do  you  perfuade  ?  and  I 
"  ajk  you,  what  then  ought  to  be  done  ?  As  when 
"  CATO  fays,  Tell  me,  if  you  were  in  my  'place, 
"  what  would  you  have  done  ?  and  elfewhere, 
"  Sufpofe  it  was  a  common  affair,  and  that  the 
"  management  was  intrujled  to  you  *." 

CICERO  makes  ufe  of  the  fame  Figure  in  his 
Oration  for  C^BCINA  :  u  For  fuppofe,  Piso>  that 
"  any  perlbn  had  driven  you  from  your  houfe  by 
"  violence,  and  v/kh  an  armed  force,  how  would 
"  you  have  behaved  •)-  ? "  Another  example 
may  be  produced  from  the  fame  Orator  :  "  But 
«  what  could  you  have  done  in  fuch  a  cafe,  and 
"  at  fuch  a  juncture  ?  when  to  have  fat  flill, 
<c  or  to  have  withdrawn,  had  been  cowardice  ; 
"  when  the  wickednefs  and  fury  of  SATURNINUS 

"  had 

*  A  quo  fchemate  non  procal  abeft  ilia  quae  dicitur  com- 
municatio,  cum  aut  ipfos  adverfarios  confulimus,  ut  Domitius 
Afer  pro  Cloantilla :  At  ilia  nefcit  trepida  quod  liceat  fce- 
mins,  quod  conjugem  deceat ;  forte  vos  in  ilia  folitudine 
obvios  cafus  miferae  mulieri  obtulit.  Tu,  frater,  vos  paterni 
amici,  quod  confilium  datis  ?  aut  cum  judicibus  quafi  delibe- 
ramas,  quod  eft  frequentifiimum  ;  Q^iid  fuadetis  ?  &  vos  in* 
terrogo  ;  Quid  tandem  fieri  oportuit  ?  Ut  Cato  ;  cedo,  fi  vos 
Jn  eo  loco  efletis,  quid  aliud  fecilTetis  ?  &  alibi,  communem 
rem  agi  putatote ;  ac  vos  huic  rei  propofitis  efle.  QUINTIL. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  §  I. 

•f-  Etenim,  Pifo,  fi  quis  te  ex  a?dibus  tuis  vi,  hominibus  ar- 
matis  dejcccrit,  quid  a  gores  ?  CICER.  p>o  C^.CINA,  n.  31. 
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<e  had  fent  for  you  into  the  capitol,  and  the  Con- 
"  fuls  had  called  you  to  protect  the  fafety  and 
"  liberty  of  your  country,  whofe  authority, 
"  whofe  voice,  which  party  would  you  have 
"  followed,  and  whofe  orders  would  you  have 
"  chofen  to  obey  *  ?" 

Nor  has  Oratory  only  adopted  this  Figure, 
but  we  fliall  find  it  alib  in  Poetry,  as  where 
VIRGIL,  in  his  Paftoral,  introduces  TITYRUS  as 
laying, 

What  could  I  do  ?    No  other  way  appear'^ 
To  lead  to  liberty  :  nor  could  I  find 
A  God  like  him  fo  prefent  to  my  aid  f, 

§  3.  Examples  of  the  Anacoenojis  might  be 
furnifhed  in  great  variety  from  the  facred  Writ- 
ings. As  in  Ifaiab  v.  3,  4.  JJ  And  now,  O  inha- 
"  bitants  of  Jerufalem,  and  men  of  Judah,  judge, 
"  I  pray  you,  betwixt  me  and  my  vineyard  : 
"  What  could  have  been  done  more  to  my  vine- 
54  yard,  that  I  have  not  done  ?"  So  Jer.  xxiii.  23. 
11  Am  I  a  Goo  at  hand,  faith  the  LORD,  and 
w  am  I  not  a  GOD  afar  off?  Can  any  hide  him- 
M  3  *  felf 

*  T.u  denique  quid  faceres  tali  in  re,  ac  tempore  ?  cum  ig- 
navia?  ratio  te  in  fugam,  atque  in  latebras  impelleret :  impro- 
bitas  &  furor  L.  Saturnini  in  capitolium  arcefferet;  Confules 
ad  patria;  falutem  &  liberMtem  vocarent ;  quam  tandem  auc- 
toritatem,  quam-vocem,  cujus  leflani  fequi,  cujns  imperio 
<parere  potiflimum  velies?  CICER.  pro  C.  RABIRIO,  n.  8. 

f  Quid  facerem  ?   Neque  fervitio  me  exire  licebat, 
Nee  tarn  prcefentcs  alibi  cognofcere  Deos. 

VIRGIL,  Echg* \.  VQT.  41. 
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"  felf  in  fee  ret  places,  that  I  fhall  not  fee  him, 
$s  faith  the  LORD  ?  Do  not  I  fill  heaven  and 
w  earth,  faith  the  LORD  ? "  And  it  is  told  us, 
Afts  iv.  19.  that  "  PETER  and  JOHN  anfwered  and 
w  faid  to  them,"  to  the  Jewifli  council,  "  whether 
"  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  GOD  to  hearken  unto 
"  you  more  than  unto  GOD,  judge  ye."  So  i  Cor. 
iv.  21.  "  What  will  ye  ?  Shall  I  come  unto  you 
«  with  a  rod,  or  in  love,  and  in  the  fpirit  of 
85  meeknefs  ?«  and  Gal.  iv.  2 1 .  "  Tell  me,  ye  that 
w  desire  to  be  under  'tthe  law,  do  ye  not  hear 
M  the  law  ? " 

§  4.  The  ufe  of  this  Figure  feems  to  lie, 

(1)  In  its  familiarity.   It  has  fomething  of  the 
air  of  converfation ;  and  though  difcourfes  ought 
not  to  be  turned  into  mere  converfation,  yet  a 
proper  and  decent  mixture  of  fuch  a  fort  of  free- 
dom entertains  our  hearers,  both  on  account  of 
its  variety,  and  its  apparent  condefcension  and 
good-nature. 

(2)  This  Figure  pays  a  compliment  to  our 
audience,  in  that  there  is  an  appeal  made  to  their 
judgment,    their  equity,    and  good  difposition. 
Deference'  and  honour  are  fhewn  to  the  perfons 
we  addrefs,  and  our  hearers  are  pleafed  with  our 
modeily  and  fubmifsion. 

(3)  In  the  Anacoenofis  there  appear  a  great  re- 
gard to  truth,  and  an  afsurance  of  the  goodnefs  of 
ourcaufe.  We  are  fo  fully  fatisfied  that  juflice  is 
on  our  side,  that  we  venture  the  matter  for  a  de- 
cision to  the  common  principles  and  dictates  of 
reafon  and  equity. 
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{4)  This  Figure,  when  addrefsed  to  an  adver- 
fary,  carries  powerful  conviction  into  his  con- 
fcience,  and  makes  him  as  it  were  condemn  him- 
felf.  A  finer  inftance  of  which  fort  perhaps  we 
cannot  find,  than  in  the  expoftulation  of  GOD 
himfelf  with  an  ungrateful  and  dilbbedient  peo- 
ple, in  Mai.  i.  6.  "  A  fon  honours  his  father,  and 
"  a  fervant  his  mafter :  if  I  then  be  a  father, 
"  where  is  my  fear  ?  and  if  I  be  a  mafter,  where 
u  is  my  honour  ? "  Common  language  only 
glances  like  an  arrow,  and  lightly  rafes  the  fkin  •, 
but  this  Figure,  like  a  dagger,  plunges  at  once 
into  the  heart. 

I  mall*  conclude  with  the  account  Vossius 
gives  of  this  Figure,  in  which  you  will  obferve  a 
coincidence  with  the  fentiments  that  have  already 
been  pafsed  upon  it.  "  This  Figure,  fays  he,  is 
«  well  adapted  to  a  vindication  of  ourfelves,  and 
"  carries  a  great  deal  of  probability  with  it :  it 
"  is  efpecially  of  fervice  in  mewing  our  confi- 
*6  dence  in  our  caufe,  and  in  puming  our  adver- 
*'  fary  •,  for  if  we  confer  with  our  adverfary,  we 
"  take  the  ready  method  to  prefs  and  extort  a 
xc  confefsion  -,  or  if  we  difcourfe  with  our  judges, 
"  we  influence  their  minds,  while  they  fee  that 
*'  we  reft  our  caufe  upon  their  equity  V 

*  Aptum  eft  hoc  fchema  purgation!,  multumque  habet  pro- 
babilitatis.  Imprimis  vero  utile  eft  confident}  &  refellenti. 
Nam  fi  cum  adverfario  communicemus,  valebit  ad  urgendam 
atque  extorquendam  confeffionem.  Sin  autem  judicibus  pro- 
deft  ad  eorum  animos  movendos,  dum  vident  nos  in  ipfo- 
rum  zequitate  fiduciam  noftram  collocare.  Vossii  Rhetoric* 
*ib.  iv.  1 61 


CHAPTER    VIII. 
The  ANASTROPHE  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  the  Anajlrophe.  §2.  Exam- 
ples of  this  Figure  from  MILTON,  VIRGIL,  and 
HORACE.  §  3.  An  inftance  from  the  Apoftle 
PAUL,  in  Romans!,  i — 7.  §  4.  The  ii4th 
Pfalm  confidered  as  an  Anaftrophe,  with  DoRor 

,  WATTS'J  remarks  and  verfion.  §  5.  An  obfer- 
vation  upon  the  Anaftrophe^  and  cautions  con- 
cerning the  life  of  it. 

§  i.  jfNaftropbe  *,  or  inversion,  is  a  Figure 
-*-*  by  which  we  fufpend  our  fenfe,  and 
the  hearer's  expectation  ;  or  a  Figure  by  which 
we  place  laft,  and  perhaps  at  a  great  remove 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fentence,  what,  ac- 
cording to  common  order,  mould  have  been 
mentioned  firft. 

§  2.  We  have  a  charming  inftance  of  this 
kind  in  the  following  lines,  which  are  part  of 
a  fpeech  of  EVE  to  AD^M  in  the  ftate  of  inno- 
cence : 

Sweet 
/  iKveri* 
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Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  riling  fweet, 
But  neither  breath  of  morn,  when  fhe  afcends 
With  charm  of  earlieft  birds ;  nor  rifing  fun 
On  this  delightful  land,  nor  herb,  fruit,  flow'r, 
Glift'ring  with  dew,  nor  fragrance  after  fhow'rs, 
Nor  grateful  ey'ning  mild,  nor  filent  night 
With  this  her  folemn  bird,  nor  walk  by  noon, 
Or  glitt'ring  ftar-light,  without  thee  is  fweet  *. 

"  The  ancients,"  fays  the  Archbifhop  of  CAM- 
BRAY,  "  by  frequent  inversions  made  the  fweeteft 
"  cadence,  variety,  and  pafsionate  exprefsions, 
"  eafy  to  the  Poet.  Inversions  were  even  turned 
,"  into  noble  Figures,  and  kept  the  mind  fus- 
"  pended  in  expectation  of  fomething  great. :  We 
•"  have  an  inftance  of  this  in  VIRGIL'S  eighth 
Eclogue,  which  begins, 

Paftorum  mufam,  Damonis  &  Alphefibaei, 
Immemor  herbarum  quos  eft  mirata  juvenca, 
Certantes,  quorum  ftupefa&ae  carmine  Lynces, 
Et  mutata  fuos  requierunt  flumina  curfus : 
Damonis  mufam  dicemus,  &  Aiphefibrei. 

"  If  you  take  away  this  inversion,"  fays  the 
Archbifhop,  "  and  place  the  words  according  to 
"  the  grammatical  order  and  conftruftion,  you 
."  deftroy  all  their  force,  and  grace,  and  har- 
"  mony  J." 

HORACE^ 

*  MILTON'S  Paradlfe  Left,  book  iv.  line  641. 
J  Letter  to  the  Trench  Academy, 
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HORACE,  in  an  ode  of  his  that  celebrates  the 
praifes  of  DRUSUS,  the  ibn-in-law  of  the  Empe- 
ror AUGUSTUS,  bears  us  away  in  his  fublime  ar- 
dor, without  fhewing  us  whither  we  ar£  going, 
or  giving  us  time  to  breathe  •,  and  we  cannot 
find  the  great  character  he  designs  to  applaud 
till  the  1 8th  line,  though  he  is  raising  our  ex- 
pectations, and  paying  honours  to  his  Hero 
throughout  the  long  preface. 

Such  as  the  bird,  that  from  above 
Ranches  th'  avenging  bolt  of  JOVE  j 
To  whom  the  Lord  of  earth  and  heav'n 
The  empire  o'er  the  "fowls  has  giv'n, 
Rewarding  high  his  duteous  deed 
The  rape  of  lovely  GANYMEDE, 
Whom  youth  and  his  paternal  fire 
To  tempt  him  from  his  neft  confpire, 
Stranger  to  toils ;  whom,  when  no  ftain. 
Nor  fkirts  of  vernal  clouds  remain, 
The  ftrong  impetuous  gales  invite, 
While  his  heart  quivers  at  the  flight 
To  his  firft  onfet.     On  the  fold, 
Upon  his  pinions  fwift  and  bold ; 
Now  down  he  fweeps  :  his  next  delight, 
Roaming  for  prey,  and  fond  of  fight, 
T*  attack  the  dragon's  dreadful  fires, 
And  in  his  talons  2;rafp  his  fpires. 
Or  fuch  as  fome  ili-fated  fawn, 
Brovvfing  along  the  flow'ry  lawn, 
Beholds,  all  trembling  with  furprife, 
A  lion  in  his  terrors  rife, 
Juit  wean'd,  and  bent  to  rend,  to  flay 
With  his  young  tooth  his  helplefs  prey  j 

Such, 
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Such,  fuch  our  enemies  beheld, 

With  virtue  not  to  be  repell'd, 

Young  DRUSUS  plung'd  in  glorious  fight, 

Where  the  Alps  tow'r  beyond  the  fight,  bV.  * 


§  3.  The  firft  feven  verfes  of  the  Apoftle 
PAUL'S  Epiftle  to  the  Ramans  is  but  one  period, 
^nd  feems  very  irregular  and  intangled,  though 
it  is  quite  reconcilable  to  the  analogy  of  rational 
grammar.  The  preface,  "  PAUL,  a  fervant  of 
*  JESUS  CHRIST,"  waits  for  its  complete  fenfe 
till  the  feventh  verfe,  "  to  all  that  are  in  Rome,*5 
&c.  So  long  is  the  parenthesis,  and  fo  great 
is  the  tranfposition..  But  whoever  'will  duly 
consider  the  pafsage  will  find,  that  every  inter- 

vening 

*  Qualem  miniftrum  fulminis  alitern, 
[Cui  Rex  Deorum  regnum  in  aves  vagas 
Permifit,  expertus  fidelera 
Juppiter  in  Ganymede  flavo) 
Olim  juventas,  &  patrius  vigor 
Nido  laborum  propulit  infcium  ; 
Vernique,  jam  nimbis  remotis, 
Infolitos  docuere  nifus 
Venti  paventem  ;  mox  in  ovilia 
Demifit  hoftem  vividus  impetus  : 
Nunc  in  reluftantes  dracones 
Egit  amor  dapis  atque  pugnze  ; 
Qualem  ve  laetis  caprea  pafcuis 
Intenta,  fulvseque  matris  ab  ubere 
Jam  lade  depulfum  leonem, 
Dente  novo  peritura,  vidit. 
Videre  Rhsti  bella  fub  Alpibus 
J)rurum  gerentem,  &  Vindelici,  &c. 

HORAT.  Qd*  Rfa.  iv.  od.  4. 
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vening  ingraftment,  or  feemingly  lawlefs  luxu- 
riance, is  rich  in  divine  fentiment,  and  ftrongly 
evinces  the  feraphic  devotion  of  the  Apoflle's 
fpirit. 

§  4.  Dr  WATTS,  in  his  epiftolary  preface  to 
his  version  of  the  ii4th  Pfalm^  as  preferved  in 
the  Spectator  *,  fays,  "  As  I  was  defcribing  the 
"  journey  of  Ifrael  from  Egypt ,  and  added  the 
"  divine  prefence,  I  perceived  a  beauty  in  the 
"  Pfalm  which  was  intirely  new  to  me,    and 
"  which  I  was  going  to  ufe ;  and  that  is,  that 
"  the  Poet  utterly  conceals  the  prefence  of  GOD 
"  in  the  beginning  of  it,  and  rather  lets  a  pos- 
"  fefsive  Pronoun  go  without  its  Subftantive, 
"  than  he  will  fo  much  as  mention  any  thing  of 
"  divinity  there  :  K  Judah  was  his  fanduary,  and 
"  Ifrael  his  dominion,"  or  kingdom.     The  rea- 
"  fon  now  appears  evident,    and  this  conducl 
"  necefsary,  for  if  GOD  had  appeared  before, 
c*  there  could  be  no  wonder  why  the  mountains 
"  mould  leap,  and  the  fea  retire  ;  therefore,  that 
"  this  convulsion  of  nature  may  be  brought  in 
"  with  due  furprife,  his  name  is  not  mentioned 
"  till  afterwards,  and  then  with  a  very  agree- 
"  able  turn  of  thought ;  GOD  is  introduced  at 
"  once  \vith  all  his  majefty."     With  this  pre- 
vious remark  we  mall  trace  the  beauty  of  the 
Pfalm,  and  find  it  fpringing  from  fuch  a  kind 
of  fufpension  as  that  of  which  we  have  been 
fpeaking,or  at  leaft  I  know  not  under  what  Figure 

besides 
*  Vol.  vi.  N°46i. 
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besides  ib  properly  to  range  it.  "  When  Ifrael 
"  went  out  of  Egypt,  the  houfe  of  JACOB  from 
15  a  people  of  fh#nge  language  :  JUDAH  was  his 
u  fanctuary,  and  Ifrael  his  dominion.  The  fea 
s<  faw  it,  and  fled  •,  Jordan  was  driven  back : 
*  the  mountains  fkipped  like  rams,  and  the  little 
"  hills  like  lamb?.  What  ailed  thee,  O  thou 
w  fea,  that  thou  fieddeft  ?  thou  Jordan,  that 
M  thou  wail  driven  back  ?  Ye  mountains,  that 
"  ye  fkipped  like  rams  ?  and  ye  little  hills,  like 
"  lambs  ?  Tremble  thou,  earth,  at  the  prefence 
«  of  the  LORD,  at  the  prefence  of  the  GOD  of 
;i  Jacob.  Who  turned  the  rock  into  a  Handing 
"  water  •,  the  flint  into  a  fountain  of  water/* 

I  think  it  not  improper  to  infert  the  excellent 
version  of  this  Pfalm  by  Dr  WATTS,  though  it 
is  to  be  found  in  his  Imitation  of  tbe  PJalms  of 
DAVID,  a  book  fo  much  known  in  the  world. 

When  Ifrael^  freed  from  PHARAOH'S  hand. 
Left  the  proud  tyrant,  and  his  land; 
The  tribes  with  chearful  homage  own 
Their  King,  and  Judab  was  his  throne. 

Acrofs  the  deep  their  journey  lay  ; 
The  deep  divides  to  make  them  way : 
Jordan  beheld  their  march,  and  fled 
With  backward  current  to  his  head. 

The  mountains  (hook  like  frighted  fheep, 
Like  lambs  the  little  hillocks  leap ; 
Not  Sinai  on  her  bafe  could  ftand, 
Confcious  of  fov 'reign  pow'r  at  hand. 

What 
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What  pow'r  could  make  the  deep  divide  ? 
Make  'Jordan  backward  roll  his  tide  ? 
Why  did  ye  leap,  ye  little  hills  ? 
And  whence  the  fright  that  Sinai  feels  ? 
Let  ev'ry  mountain,  ev'ry  flood 
Retire,  and  own  th'  approaching  GOD, 
The  King  of  Ifrael.     See  him  here; 
Tremblt,  thou  earth,  adore  and  fear. 
He  thunders,  and  all  nature  mourns  ; 
The  rock  to  {landing  pools  he  turns  : 
Flints  fpring  with  fountains  at  his  word ; 
And  fires  and  feas  confefs  the  LORD. 

§  5.  I  fhall  conclude  this  Figure  with  a  re- 
mark, and  a  few  cautions. 

The  remark  is,  that  this  Figure  greatly  enter- 
tains our  hearers,  as  it  ftrikes  out  of  the  common 
road,  both  as  to  fenfe  and  method  of  exprefsion, 
and  keeps  the  mind,  while  the  Figure  is  properly 
managed,  in  a  pleasing  attention.  And  methinks 
nothing  can  more  ftrongly  mew  the  ardor  and 
riches  of  a  fpeaker's  or  writer's  ideas,  than  when 
his  language  is  fometimes  abrupt,  and  broken, 
and  irregular,  and  the  thoughts  crowd  fo  faft  and 
full,  as  that  they  cannot  Hay  to  get  clothed  in 
the  common  forms  of  exprefsion.  Of  this  fort 
of  Figures,  we  may  fay  with  Mr  POPE, 

From  vulgar  founds  with  brave  diforder  part, 
And  fnatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art  *. 
And  again, 

Great  wits  may  fometimes  glorioufly  offend, 
And  rife  to  faults  true  critics  dare  not  mend  f. 
*  POPE'S  EJ/ay  on  Critui/mt  ver.  152.  -f-  Ver.  159,1 60— 
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The  cautions  are,  that  we  fhould  not  be  too 
free  with  this  Figure  ;  as  indeed  its  very  nature 
(hews,  that  it  fhould  be  but  fparingly  ufed  :  That 
we  fhould  take  heed,  while  we  indulge  to  ir- 
regularity and  diforder,  or  at  leaft  vary  from  the 
common  arrangements  of  fpeech,  that  we  do  not 
fall  into  abfurdity  and  a  kind  of  inexplicable  en- 
tanglement. And  finally,  when  we  make  thefe 
kinds  of  excursion,  and  deviate  a  while  from 
the  ufual  track,  let  us  be  folicitous  not  to  take 
thefe  liberties  in  vain,  or  for  a  light  and  trifling 
purpofe.  When  we  return  from  our  digrefsions, 
and  clofe  our  periods,  let  us  return  loaden  with 
the  beft  part  of  the  freight  of  SOLOMON'S  fhips, 
when  they  came  from  Tarjhijh  f1  •,  I  mean  the 
gold  and  silver,  fentiments  of  fubftantial  worth  ; 
and  not  with  apes  and  peacocks,  ideas  only  fit 
to  draw  ridicule  upon  us,  or  glittering  with  a 
gaudy  fplendor,  but  deftitute  of  intrinsic  merit, 

f   I  Kings  x.  2%. 
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CHAPTER    IX. 
The  E  ROTE  sis  confidered. 

§  i.  The  definition  of  an  Erotefis.  §  2.  Inflames 
from  MILTON,  THOMSON,  TACITUS,  and  CI- 
CERO. §  3.  Examples  from  Scripture.  §  4. 
Obfervatiom  of  QUINTILIAN,  LONGINUS,  and 
YOUNG  upon  this  Figure.  §  5.  A  method  of 
dif covering  its  excellence  and  power. 

§  i.    TfRotefis  f  is  a  Figure  by  which  we  ex- 
JL-J  prefs.  the  emotion  of  our  minds,  and  in- 
fufe  an  ardor  and  energy  into  our  difcourfes,  by 
proposing  queflions. 

§  2.  MILTON  has  wonderfully  heightened  the 
fpeech  of  SATAN  to  EVE,  tempting  her  to  eat 
the  forbidden  fruit,  with  a  crowd  of  interroga- 
tions^ and  thereby  made  the  Serpent^  if  I  may  fo 
fay,  more  ferpentine  : 

She  fcarce  had  faid,  tho'  brief;  when  now  more  bold 
The  Tempter,  but  with  ftiow  of  zeal  and  love 
To  man,  and  indignation  at  his  wrong, 
New  part  puts  on,  and  as  to  paflion  mov'd, 
Fluctuates  difturb'd,  yet  comely,  and  in  a& 

Rais'd, 
f  From  f%ura,u,  I  ajk» 
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Rais'd,  as  of  fome  great  matter  to  begin. 
As  when  of  old  fome  orator  renown'd 
In  Athens  or  free  Rome,  where  eloquence 
Flourifti'd,  fince  mute,  to  fome  great  caufe  addrefs'd 
Stood  in  himfelf  colle&ed,  while  each  part, 
Motion,  each  a£l  won  audience,  ere  the  tongue 
Sometimes  in  height  began,  as  no  delay 
Of  preface  brooking  thro'  his  zeal  of  right. 
So  {landing,  moving,  or  to  height  up  grown, 
The  Tempter  all  impaflion'd  thus  began. 

O  facred,  wife,  and  wifdom-giving  plant, 
Mother  of  fcience,  now  I  feel  thy  pow'r 
Within  me  clear,  not  only  to  difcern 
Things  in  their  caufes,  but  to  trace  the  ways 
Of  higheft  agents,  deem'd  however  wife  ! 
Queen  of  this  univerfe,  do  not  believe 
Thofe  rigid  threats  of  death  ;  Ye  fhall  not  die : 
How.fhould  ye  ?    By  the  fruit  ?  it  gives  you  life 
To  knowledge.     By  the  threatner  ?  look  on  me, 
Me  who  have  touch'd  and  tafted,  yet  both  live, 
And  life  more  perfect  have  attain'd  than  fate 
Meant  me,  by  venturing  higher  than  my  lot. 
Shall  that  be  (hut  to  man,  which  to  the  bead 
Is  open  ?    Or  will  GOD  incenfe  his  ire 
For  fuch  a  petty  trefpafs,  and  not  praife 
Rather  your  dauntlefs  virtue,  whom  the  pain 
Of  death  denounced,  whatever  thing  death  be, 
Deterr'd  not  from  achieving  what  might  lead 
To  happier  life,  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  ? 
Of  good  how  juft  ?  of  evil,  if  what  is  evil 
Be  real,  why  not  known,  fmce  eafier  fhunn'd  ? 
GOD  therefore  cannot  hurt  ye,  and  be  juft ; 
Not  juft,  not  GOD  ;  not  fear'd  then,  nor  obey'd  : 
Your  fear  itfelf  of  death  removes  the  fear, 

.N  Why 
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Why  then  was  this  forbid  ?  Why  but  to  awe, 
Why  but  to  keep  ye  low  and  ignorant, 
His  worfhippers  ?    He  knows  that  in  the  day 
Ye  eat  thereof,  your  eyes  that  feem  fo  clear, 
Yet  are  but  dim,  fhall  perfectly  be  then 
Open'd  and  clear'd,  and  ye  fhall  be  as  Gods, 
Knowing  both  good  and  evil,  as  they  know. 
That  ye  (hall  be  as  Gods,  fince  I  as  man, 
Internal  man,  is  but  proportion  meet : 
I  of  brute-human,  ye  of  human  Gods, 
So  fhall  ye  die  perhaps,  by  putting  off 
Human,  to  put  on  Gods :  death  to  be  wifh'd, 
Tho'  threatned,  which  no  worfe  than  this  can  bring. 
And  what  are  Gods,  that  man  may  not  become 
As  they,  participating  godlike  food  ? 
The  Gods  are  firft,  and  that  advantage  ufe 
On  our  belief,  that  all  from  them  proceeds ; 
I  queftion  it,  for  this  fair  earth,  I  fee, 
Warm'd  by  the  fun,  producing  ev'ry  kind, 
Them  nothing  :  if  they  all  things,  who  inclos'd 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  in  this  tree, 
That  whofo  eats  thereof,  forthwith  attains 
Wifdom  without  their  leave  ?  and  wherein  lies 
Th' offence,  that  man  fhould  thus  attain  to  know? 
What  can  your  knowledge  hurt  him,  or  this  tree 
Impart  againft  his  will,  if  all  be  his  ? 
Or  is  it  envy  ?  and  can  envy  dwell 
In  heav'nly  breafh  ?    Thefe,  thcfc,  and  many  more 
Caufes  import  your  need  of  this  fair  fruit. 
Goddefs  human,  reach  then,  and  freely  tafte  *. 

They  are  beautiful  Interrogations  in  the  fol- 
lowing lines  : 

Falfly 
*  MILTON'S  ParadfeLoJl,  book  ix.  line  664. 
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Falfely  luxurious,  will  not  man  awake; 

And,  fpringing  from  the  bed  of  (loth,  enjoy 

The  cool,  the  fragrant,  and  the  filent  hour, 

To  meditation  due,  and  facred  fong  ? 

For  is  there  aught  in  fleep  can  charm  the  wife  ? 

To  lie  in  dead  oblivion,  lofing  half 

The  fleeting  moments  of  too  fhort  a  life  ? 

Total  extinction  of  th'enlight'ned  foul; 

Or  elfe  to  fev'rifh  vanity  alive, 

Wilder'd,  and  toiling  thro'  diftemper'd  dreams? 

Who  would  in  fuch  a  gloomy  ftate  remain, 

Longer  than  nature  craves ;  when  ev'ry  mufe, 

And  ev'ry  blooming  pleafure  waits  without, 

To  blefs  the  wildly-devious  morning- walk  *  ? 

They  are  fpirited  Interrogations  of  GERMANI- 
cus,  in  his  fpeech  to  his  mutinous  foldiers : 
"  What  is  there  in  thefe  days  that  is  left  unat- 
"  ternpted  or  unprofaned  by  you  ?  What  name 
"  mall  I  give  to  this  afsembly  ?  Shall  I  call  you 
"  foldiers,  who  have  besieged  with  a  trench,  and 
"  with  your  arms,  the  fon  of  your  Emperor  ?  Or 
"  fliall  I  call  you  citizens  ?  you  who  have  fo 
"  fhamefully  trampled  upon  the  authority  cf 
"  the  fenate  •,  you  who  have  alfo  violated  the 
"  juftice  due  to  enemies,  the  fanftity  of  embafsy, 
"  and  the  right  of  nations  f  ?" 

N  2  How 

*  THOMSON'S  Sunn:ert  line  66. 

•j-  Quid  enim  per  hos  dies  inaufum,  intemeratumve  vobis  ? 
Quod  nomen  huic  coetui  dabo  ?  Militefne  appellem  ?  qui  fi- 
lium  imperatoris  veftri  vallo,  &  arma  circumfediftis.  An  ci- 
ves  ?  quibus  tarn  projeda  fenatus  audoritas ;  hoftium  quoque 
jus,  &  facra  legationis,  &  fas  gentium  rupiftis.  TACIT,  Annul t 
lib.  i.  §  42. 


'ERED. 


Ho  prefs  and  bear 

down  Interrogations^, 

whcr.  thus  addrefses- 

,  -if  to  his  aecufer  ?  "  Choofe  you  any  one 
"  tribe,  and  inform  us,  as  you  ought,  by  what 
"  agent  it  was  bribed  ?  If  you  cannot,  which 
"  in  my  opinion  you  will  not  fo  much  as  at- 
"  tempt,  I  will  fliew  you  how  he  gained  it.  Is 
"  this  a  fair  conteft  ?  Will  you  engage  on  this 
"  footing  ?  it  is  an  open,  honourable  advance 
<c  upon  you.  Why  are  you  silent  ?  Why  do 
"  you  difsemble  ?  Why  do  you  prevaricate  ?  I, 
"  repeatedly  insift  upon  this  point,  urge  you 
"  to  it,  prefs  it,  require  it,  and  even  demand 
"  it  of  you  t-" 

§  3.  Interrogations  frequently  occur  in  Scrip- 
ture^ and  they  are  ufed  upon  very  different  oc- 
casions. 

They  are  ufed  to  signify  our  apprehensions  of 
impofsibility  :  John  vi.  52.  "  The  Jews  therefore 
"  ftrove  among  themfelvcs,  faying,  How  can  this 
"  man  give  us  his  rlcfh  to  eat?'*  that  is,  it  is. 


moil  abiurd  to  imagine  it. 


Wonder 


f  QuniTi  tibi  commodum.efl,  unam  tributn  delige  tu  :  doce 
id,  quod  debes,  per  quern  fequellrem,  quo  divifore  corrupta 
,'  fit.  Ego,  fi  id  facere  non  potuerjs,  quod,  ut  opinio  mea  fbrt, 
nc  incipies  quidem,  per  quern  tulerit  docebo.  Eftne  hasc 
vera  concentio  ?  placetne  He  agi  ?  Non  poffum  magis  pedem 
confcrre,  ut  a'uint,  aut  propius  accedere.  Quid  taces  ?  quid 
diiTimulas  ?  quid  tergiverfaris  ?  Etiam  atque  etiam  inflo,  at- 
que  urgeo,  infcftor,  pofco,  atquc  adco  fiagito  crimen,  Ci- 
CER.  pro  PLANC.  §  19. 
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Wonder  is  expressed  in  Scripture  by  Interroga- 
tions: Gen.  xxvii.  20.  "  And  ISAAC  faid  unto  his 
"  fon,  How  is  it  that  thou  haft  found  it  fo 
"  quickly,  my  fon  ?w 

Interrogations  may  be  fometimes  employed  in 
the  facred  Writings  to  convey  knowledge  and 
conviction  :  Ma  ft.  xi.  7.  "  And  as  they  departed, 
'  .  ,L-S  began  to  fay  unto  the  multitudes  con- 
S3  cerning  JOHN,  What  went  ye  out  into  the  wil- 
•*'  dcrnefs  to  fee  ?  a  reed  fhaken  with  the  wind  ? 
"  But  whit  went  ye  out  to  fee  ?  a  man  clothed 
ij  in  fort  raiment  ?  Behold,  they  that  wear  foft 
"  clothing  are  in  kings  houfes.  But  what  went 
"  ye  out  to  fee  ?  a  Prophet  ?  Yea,  I  fay  unto 
-**  you,  and  more  than  a  Prophet." 

Interrogations  fometimes  in  the  holy  Writings 
may  be  exprefsive  of  doubt  or  anxiety  :  Judges 
v.  28.  «  The  mother  of  SISERA  looked  out  at  a 
•"  window,  and  cried  through  the  lattice,  Why 
w  is  his  chariot  fo  long  in  coming  ?  ^hy  tarry 
"  the  wheels  of  his  chariots  ?  -<J  And  Rom.  x.  6, 7. 
55  Say  not  in  thine  heart,  Who  fhall  afcend  into 
ss  heaven  ?  that  is,  to  bring  CHRIST  down  from 
SJ  above.  Or  who  mall  defcend  into  the  deep  ? 
;*  that  is,  to  bring  up  CHRIST  again  from  the 

55  dead." 

i 

Interrogations  fometimes  are  ufexl  in  Scripture 
for  amplification  :  Pfalm  cxxxix.  \j.  "  How  pre- 
:3  cious  alfo  are  thy  thoughts  to  me,  O  GOD  ? 
w  how  great  is  the  fum  of  them  ?w 

Interrogations  are  on  the  other  hand  ufed  in  fa- 
cred Writ  for  extenuation  :  Pfalm  viii.  4. Ji  What 
"  N  3  '  ."  is 
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M  is  man,  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  or  the 
"  fon  of  man,  that  thou  visiteft  him  ? M 

Scriptural  Interrogations  are  fometimes  fharp 
remonilrances  or  rebukes:  Gen.  xii.  18.  "  And 
"  PHARAOH  called  ABRAM,  and  faid,  What  is 
5J  this  that  thou  haft  done  unto  me  ?  Why  didft 
"  thou  not  tell  me  that  fhe  was  thy  wife  ?  why 
w  faidft  thou,  fhe  is  my  sifter  ?" 

Interrogations  in  Scripture  convey  a  keen 
refentment :  Matt.  xvii.  17.  "Then  JESUS  an- 
"  fwered  and  faid,  O  faithlefs  and  perverfe  ge- 
"  neration  !  how  long  fhall  I  be  with  you  ?  how 
"  long  fhall  I  fuffer  you  ?" 

Scriptural  Interrogations  are  fometimes  bitter 
Ironies  and  Sarcafms  :  2  Sam.  vi.  20.  w  How 
"  glorious  was  the  King  of  Tfrael  to-day,  who 

II  uncovered  himfelf  as  one  of  the  vain  fellows  ? J 
and  Jer.  xxii.  23.   "  O  inhabitant  of  Lebanon, 

'"  that  makeft  thy  neft  in  the  cedars,  how  gra- 
"  cious  lhalt  thou  be  when  pangs  come  upon 
"  thee,  the  pain  as  of  a  woman  in  travail  ?" 

Interrogations  in  Scripture  fometimes  give  vent 
to  forrow  and  diftrefs  :  Lam.  ii.  13.  "  What  thing 
ss  fhall  I  take  to  witnefs  for  thee  ?  What  thing 
»  fhall  I  liken  unto  thee,  O  daughter  of  Jerufa- 
ij  km  ?  What  fhall  I  equal  to  thee,  that  I  may 
J;  comfort  thee,  O  virgin  daughter  of  Zion  ?  for 
*'  thy  breach  is  great,  like  the  lea,  who  can  heal 
**  thee?51 

The  pouring  out  our  afflictions  before  GOD,  or 
holy  pleading  with  him,  may  be  obferved  in  the 
Interrogations  of  Scripture.  Pfalm  xxii.  i.  "My 

"  GOD, 
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SJ  GOD,  .my  GOD,  why  haft  thou  forfaken  me? 
"  Why  art  thou  fo  far  from  helping  me,  and 
w  from  the  words  of  my  roaring  ? 55  So  Pfalm 
Ixxvii.  7.  «  Will  the  LORD  caft  off  for  ever? 
"  and  will  he  be  favourable  no  more  ?  Is  his 
K  mercy  clean  gone  for  ever  ?  Doth  his  promife 
"  fail  for  evermore  ?  Hath  GOD  forgotten  to  be 
ss  gracious  ?  Hath  he  in  anger  (hut  up  his  ten- 
w  der  mercies  ? " 

A  pleasing  hope  may  be  exprefsed  in  the  In- 
terrogations of  Scripture.  Judges  v.  30.  "  Have 
K  they  not  fped  ?  have  they  not  divided  the 
"  prey,  to  every  man  a  damiel  or  two  ?  To  Si- 
"  SERA  a  prey  of  divers  colours,  a  prey  of  divers 
"  colours  of  needle-work,  of  divers  colours  of 
"  needle-work  on  both  sides,  meet  for  the  necks 
"  of  them  that  take  the  fpoil,*1 

Vehement  desires  are  fometimes  uttered  by 
icriptural  Interrogations.  Romans  vii.  24.  "  O 
M  wretched  man  that  I  am,  who  fhall  deliver  me 
'•*  from  the  body  of  this  death  ? " 

Sacred  praife  and  exultation  are  fometimes 
exprefsed  b^  Interrogations  in  the  facred  Writ- 
ings. Exod.  xv.  ii."  Who  is  like  unto  thee,  O 
IS  LORD,  among  the  Gods  ?  Who  is  like  thee, 
ss  glorious  in  holinefs,  fearful  in  praifes,  doing 
"  wonders  ? si  And  Pfalm  Ixxxix.  6.  »  Who  in 
"  the  heavens  can  be  compared  unto  the  LORD  ? 
"  who  among  the  fons  of  the  mighty  can  be  li- 
"  kened  unto  the  LORD  ?•'»  and  ver.  8.  M  O  LORD 
J;  GOD  of  hofts,  who  is  a  ftrong  LORD  like  un- 
N  4  «  to 
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"  to  thee  ?  or  to  thy  faithfulnefs  round  about 
"  thee?" 

Though  I  may  not  have  mentioned  all  the  va*- 
rious  forms  in  which  an  Interrogation  occurs  in 
Scripture,  yet  I  mall  only  add,  that  both  affirm- 
ations and  negations  are  exprefsed  by  this  Figure 
in  the  facred  Writings.  As  to  affirmations  ^  we 
may  take  the  following  inftances.  Gen.  xiii.  9. 
w  Is  noc  the  whole  land  before  thee  ?"  i  Sam. 
ik  27.  "  And  there  came  a  man  of  GOD  unto 
5"  ELI,  and  faid  unto  him,  Thus  faid  the  LORD, 
"  Did  I  plainly  appear  unto  the  houfe  of  thy 
"  father,  when  they  were  in  PHARAOH'S  houfe  ? 
"  And  did  I  choofe  him  out  of  all  the  tribes  of 
JJ  Ifrael  to  be  my  Prieft,  to  offer  upon  my  altar, 
"  to  burn  incenfe,  to  wear  an  ephod  before  me  ? 
w  And  did  I  give  unto  the  houfe  of  thy  father 
"  all  the  offerings  made  by  fire  of  the  children 
5S  of  Ifrael  ?  Wherefore  kick  ye  at  my  facrifice, 
"  and  my  offering  ?"  And  i  Cor.  ix.  i.  ss  Am  I 
"  not  an  Apoftle  ?  Am  I  not  free  ?  Have  I  not 
"  feen  JESUS  CHRIST  our  LORD  ?  Are  not  you 
"  my  work  in  the  LORD  ?"  Thefe  Interrogations 
are  evidently  affirmatives^  and  declare  what  was 
adtually  and  in  fact  the  cafe. 

On  the  other  hand,  fcriptural  Interrogations 
are  fometimes  as  ftrong  denials.  Pfalm  Ixxvii.  13. 
"  Who  is  fo  great  a  GOD  as  our  GOD?"  So 
Pfalm  cvi.  2.  "  Who  can  utter  the  mighty  acts 
"  of  the  LORD  ?  Who  can  fhew  forth  all  his 
"  praife  ?"  And  Heb.  i.  5.  "  For  unto  which  of 
[[  the  Angels  faid  he. at  any  time,  Thou  art  my 

"  Son, 
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«  Son,  this  day  have  I  begotten  thee  ?  And' 
ts  again,  I  will  be  to  him  a  Father,  and  he  (hall 
»  be  to  me  a  Son?"  And  v erf e  13.  "  But  to 
"  which  of  the  Angels  faid  he  at  any  time,  Sit 
w  on  my  right  hand,  till  I  make  thine  enemies 
*  thy  foopftool  ? " 

§  4.  I  might  cite  many  more  examples  of  the 
Interrogation  (as  indeed  fcarce  any  Figure  may 
be  more  common)  but  I  fhall  rather  produce 
the  very  juft  and  fuitable  observations  of  fome 
eminent  Writers  upon  this  Figure.  "  It  is  a 
44  simple  Interrogation,  fays  QUINTTLIAN,  when 
44  it  is  afked,  But  whence  are  you  ?  or,  from 
44  what  coafb  arrived  ?  But  Interrogation  be- 
44  comes  a  Figure  when  it  is  employed;,  not 
"  merely  for  inquiry,  but  for  urging  our  point. 
«  For  what  did  your  fword  do,  TUBERO,  when 
"  it  was  drawn  in  the  battle  of  Pharfalia  ?  And 
*'  how  long  will  you  abufe  our  patience,  CATI- 
"  LINE  ?  and  don't  you  fee  that  your  whole  plot 
"  is  laid  open  ?  And,  in  a  word,  that  whole 
"  pafsage  of  CICERO'S.  What  vehemence  is  there 
"  in  fuch  Figures,  beyond  what  there  would 
*c  have  been  if  it  was  only  faid,  You  abufe  our 
"  patience  a  long  time  •,  and  your  plot  is  laid 
44  open  ?  We  alfo  ufe  thefe  Interrogations  to  ex- 
44  prefs  our  difpleafure,  as  MEDEA  in  SENECA 
44  fays, 

44  Say  to  what  countries  do  you  bid  me  fly  ? 
**  or  our  diftrefs,  as  SINON  in  VIRGIL, 
*4  Alas !  what  earth,  what  feas  will  fhelter  me  ? 
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"  This  Figure  is  vaftly  various.     Hereby  we 
"  may  vent  our  indignation, 

"  And  who  will  JUNO**  deity  adore  ? 

«  or  our  wonder, 

"  Where  does  the  luft  of  riches  drive  mankind  *  ? " 

LONGINUS  has  largely  considered  the  Interro- 
gation in  the  following  pafsage  ;  which  not  only 
furnifhes  us  with  inftances  of  this  Figure,  but 
likewife  difclofes  its  beauty  and  power  in  com- 
position. "  But  what  mall  we  fay  concerning 
"  Interrogation  and  inquiry  ?  Does  not  DE- 
"  MOSTHENES,  by  the  help  of  this  Figure,  exert 
"  himfelf  to  infufe  life  and  grandeur  into  his 

"  difcourfe  ? 

*  Simplex  eft  fie  rogare ;  Sed  vos  qui  tandem  ?  quibus 
aut  veniftis  ab  oris  ?  Figuratum  autem,  quoties  non  fcifci- 
tandi  gratia  afiumitur,  fed  inftandi.  Quid  enim  tuus  illc, 
Tubero,  diftri&us  in  acie  Pharfalica  gladius  agebat  ?  &, 
Quoufque  tandem  abutere,  Catilina,  patientia  noftra  ?  &  to- 
tus  denique  hie  locus.  Quanto  enim  magis  ardet,  quam  fi 
diceretur:  dia  abuteris  patientia  noftra;  &  patent  tua  confi- 
lia?  Interrogamus  etiam  ut  invidias  gratia,  ut  Medea  apud 
Senecam : 

Quas  peti  terras  jubes  ? 
Aut  miferationis,  ut  Sinon  apud  Virgilium  : 

Heu  quae  me  tellus,  inquit,  quae  me  asquora  poflunt 

Accipere  ? 

Totum  hoc  plenum  eft  varietatis.    Nam  &  indignation!  con- 
venit : 

Et  quifquam  numen  Junonis  adoret  ? 
Et  admirationi: 

Quod  non  mortalia  peftora  cogis 

Auri  facra  fames? 

QUINTIL.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  §  I. 
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«  difcourfe  ?  Will  you,  fays  he,  running  about 
<c  the  city,  afk  one  another,  What's  the  news  ? 
"  Why,  what  frelher  news  than  that  a  Macedo- 
"  nian  makes  war  upon  Greece  ?  Is  PHILIP 
"  dead  ?  No,  by  heaven  but  he  is  sick.  But 
"  what  benefit  is  this  to  you  ?  If  PHILIP 
<c  mould  die,  you  'will  foon  conjure  up  another 
"  PHILIP  in  his  room.  And  again  the  fame 
"  Orator  fays,  Let  us  fail  into  Macedonia.  But 
"  where  fhall  we  land  ?  Why  the  war  itfelf  will 
"  fhew  us  where  PHILIP  is  weakeft.  But  all 
"  this,  if  it  had  been  plainly  fpoken,  would 
"  have  been  far  beneath  the  fubjedl  ;  but  the 
*c  fpirit  and  rapidity  of  the  queftion  and  anfwer, 
"  and  the  Orator's  replying  upon  himfelf,  as  if 
"  he  was  anfwering  another,  not  only  ennoble 
**  his  oration,  but  give  it  an  air  of  probability. 
"  The  pathetic  is  then  in  its  glory,  when  the 
"  fpeaker  does  not  appear  to  have  iludied  his 
"  Figures,  but  when  the  very  occasion  feems  to 
"  have  produced  them.  Now  this  way  of  in- 
"  terrogating  and  anfwering  one's  felf  well  re- 
**  prefents  fuch  an  occasion  :  for  as  they  who 
"  are  demanded  by  others,  inflantly  roufe  them- 
"  felves  with  eagernefs  to  make  a  reply  ;  fo  this 
*<  Figure  of  queftion  and  anfwer  leads  the  hearer 
"  into  a  perfuasion,  that  what  is  the  efFect  of 
"  ftudy  is  conceived  and  uttered  without  any 
f  premeditation  *." 

To 
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To  the  obfervations  of  QVINTILIAN  and  LON- 
GINUS,  let  me  add  the  fentiments  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr  YOUNG  on  this  Figure.  "  This  fpeech 
"  of  the  Almighty,"  fays  he,  in  the  notes  he  has 
added  to  his  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of  the  Book  of 
JOB,  "  is  made  up  of  Interrogations.  Interroga- 
"  tion  feems  indeed  the  proper  ftile  of  majefly 
"  incenfed  :  it  differs  from  other  manner  of  re- 
"  proof,  as  bidding  a  perfon  execute  himfelf, 
"  does  from  a  common  .  execution  ;  for  he  that 
"  afks  the  guilty  perfon  a  queftion,  makes  him, 
"  in  effect,  pafs  fentence  upon  himfelf." 

§  5.  Let  us  only,  for  a  conclusion  of  our  dis- 
courfe  on  this  Figure,  try  by  tv/o  or  three  exam- 

ples 

xat   trobagi/J^a  ervvjuvtt  rot  }.iyopwoi;    '*  H   £«AEC&E,  EJTTE  ^ot 
<are%uov]s<;  aXT^X^y   •BTuvGavJtS'at,    XEyslai   r;  xa^oy  j    T»  yap  av 


J  TgO»r3x.£  ^iXiTrTr^  ;   e  fta  A;', 
xat      a3  a.v  ov7<&-  Tt  t<7a07 


o  (sroX:/x,'§>-.11  He  ^E,  aTrXw^  f/yOsv,  TO 
rsaov*  yyvt  ^E  TO  eyflyy  y.a»  oyo9rov 
ai  TO  ar(^ 


8  povov  voi^  ETrofTjjre   T^  ^//a/*<y  TO 
Ctv,   aXXa  xat  wtj-QlE^ov.     Ayat  y«p  T«  israOjj'i.^a  70^ 
o!a»  awT*  (pouvyla.1  [Ay  £7riTr;o£usjy  au1(^-  o  XEywy,  aAXa  yEveav  o 
£'$  sat/lov,  xat  aTrox.to-i?  [A-i^silai  ra  ma,- 


TO  ETTjXai^oy.        ^sov  yafj   w?  o»  v$    ETE^WV  t^u 

u^<^  TO  XE^ 

'   alw  To  ^*j/*a  T>?$  -arsucrEw?  xai 
TO  ^O«E>»  EKarox  TWV  {.o-KtyLpivuv 
TE  xat  XEysc&at.     LONCINUS  de  Sublimitate,  §  18. 
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pies  its  excellence  and  power,  by  obferving  how 
the  very  fame  ideas  thrown  into  a  simple  and 
plain  form,  immediately  become  flat  and  languid, 
or  at  leaft  lofe  much  of  thek  force. 

TIBERIUS,  in  his  difcourfe  concerning  the  Fi- 
gures ufed  by  DEMOSTHENES,  obferves,  "  that 
"  the  Interrogation  is  ferviceable  for  reprehen- 
"  sion,"  and  gives  us  the  following  inftance 
from  that  great  Orator  :  "  In  doing  thefe  things, 
"  did  he  act  unjuftly,  violate  his  league,  and 
"  break  the  peace,  did  he,  or  did  he  not  ? 
"  Did  it  become  any  Grecian  to  ftep  forth  to 
"  controll  this  conduct,  or  did  it  not  ?"  Only- 
let  it  be  faid,  that  the  enemy  a&ed  unjuftly, 
violated  his  league,  and  broke  the  peace,  and 
that  it  became  every  Grecian  to  make  head 
againft  him,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  Orator  is  eva- 
porated •,  whereas  by  the  repeated  Interrogation* 
as  TIBERIUS  obferves,  DEMOSTHENES  expofes 
the  unbounded  infolence  of  the  enemy  -J-. 

What  a  divine  grandeur  and  energy  are  there 
in  the  following  pafsage  in  BALAAM'S  Ipeech  f 
Numb,  xxiii.  19.  "  GOD  is  not  a  man  that  he 
"  fhould  lie  ;  neither  the  fon  of  man  that  he 
«  fhould  repent.  Hath  he  faid  it,  and  fhall  not 
Sf  he  do  it  ?  or  hath  he  fpoken,  and  fhall  not  he 
w  make  it  good  ?  "  Throw  out  the  Interroga- 

tions •, 

fotvlct  vroiuv  ySiKtt  KOH  'Oraio'TrQ^n  Jton 


T»J» 

>j  a  ;   x.a.1  tffole^ov  (pctvrivai  Tixa  EXX»?ywj>  TOP  ravlcc,  xa- 
troitiv   $W    n      -n  ;  —  TW  o-vveti   m       wlrcTfW     TO 


TIBERIUS,  §  12. 
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tiens,  and  reduce  the  words  to  a  plain  affirma- 
tion, and  the  life  and  force  inftantly  vanim,  or 
are  greatly  weakened,  as  will  be  evident  upon 
the  trial :  "  GOD  is  not  a  man  that  he  mould  lie, 
"  neither  the  fon  of  man  that  he  mould  repent ; 
«  what  he  has  faid  he  will  do,  and  what  he  hath 
"  fpoken  he  will  make  good." 

Might  I  not  in  the  fame  view  mention  Job  xi. 
7  ?  "  Canft  thou  by  fearching  find  out  GOD  ? 
*  Canft  thou  find  out  the  Almighty  unto  perfec- 
u  tion  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canft  thou 
«  do  ?  deeper  than  hell,  what  canfl  thou  know  ?" 
Where  would  be  the  vigour  and  vehemence  of 
this  pafsage,  if  once  divefted  of  the  Interroga- 
tions ?  and  it  fliould  be  faid,  Thou  canft  not  by 
fearching  find  out  GOD  j  thou  canft  not  find  him 
out  to  perfection  :  it  is  as  high  as  heaven,  and 
thou  canft  do  nothing ;  and  it  is  as  deep  as  hell, 
and  thou  canft  know  nothing. 

How  does  St  PAUL,  fays  the  ingenious  Mr 
SMITH,  in  his  translation  of  LONGINUS,  in 
Atts  xxvi.  transfer  his  difcourfe  from  FESTLTS  to 
AGRIPPA  ?  In  verfe  26.  he  fpcaks  of  him  in 
the  third  perfon  :  "  The  King,  fays  he,  knows 
«  of  thefe  things,  before  whom  alfo  I  fpeak 
ss  freely."  Then,  in  the  following,  he  turns 
fhort  upon  him :  "  King  AGRIPPA,  believeft 
SJ  thou  the  Prophets  ? "  and  immediately  an- 
fwers  his  own  queftion,  ;;  I  know  that  thou  be- 
»  lieveft."  "  The  fmootheft  eloquence,"  adds 
Mr  SMITH,  "  the  moft  insinuating  complai- 

"  fance. 
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<«  fance,  could  never  have  made  fuch  an  im- 
*«  prefsion  upon  AGRIPPA,  as  this  unexpected 
"  and  pathetic  addrefs  t«" 

f  SMITH'S  Longinus,  page  93. 


CHAPTER    X. 
The  PROLEPSIS  confidered. 


$  I.  T#*  definition  of  the  Prolepfts.  §  2.  Exam- 
plesofitfromJvvENAL  and  CICERO.  §  3.  /#- 
fiances  *from  Scripture.  §  4.  The  various  ad- 
vantages of  this  Figure. 

§  i.  nRolefJis  *  is  a  Figure  by  which  a 
-*  fpeaker  fuggefls  an  objection  againfl 
what  he  is  advancing,  and  returns  an  anfwer  to 
it  :  or  it  is  a  Figure  by  which  a  fpeaker,  more 
efpecially  at  the  entrance  upon  his  difcourfe,  re- 
moveSj  any  fort  of  obftruclion  that  he  forefees 
may  be  likely  to  prevent  the  fuccefs  of  his  caufe. 

§  2.  We  have  an  inftance  of  this  kind  in  the 
following  lines  of  JUVENAL  : 

And  fhall  we  then  no  kind  of  wifh  allow  ? 
Hear  my  advice,  if  you  your  blifs  would  kitow  : 

Leave 
*  From  •nrgoXaftwoj'iy,  I  anticipate  t  or  prevent. 
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L     •'  :ieavjn  to  ur  fate, 

T.         '  g°od,  ^i-  u  ihte*. 

"  The  method  of  anticipating  objections," 
fays  QUINTILIAN,  "  is  not  without  its  advan- 
"  tage  j  "as  when  CICERO  fays,  that  fome  per- 
"  ions  may  wonder  that  he  who  had  for  fo 
"  many  years  employed  himfelf  in  the  defence 
"  of  many,  and  had  accufed  none,  mould  now 
"  undertake  the  accusation  againfl  VERRES. 
"  Prefently  after  the  Orator  >mews,  that  this 
«*  very  conduct  of  his  was  virtually  a  defence,  a 
"  defence  of  the  Roman  allies.  This  Figure, 
"  adds  QUINTILIAN,  is  ftiled  zProlepfis^. 

I  will  give  more  largely  what  CICERO  fays 
upon  this  occasion,  as  I  am  very  certain  that  the 
pafsage  is  an  illuftrious  proof  of  the  genius  and 
addrefs  of  the  Orator-,  after  I  have  only  ob- 
ferved,  that  CICERO'S  design  in  his  oration  was 
to  fet  aside  C^SCILIUS,  who  had  been  Quaeftor 
in  Sicily  in  the  time  of  VERRES,  from  being  the 
agent  in  the  caufe  againft  him,  and  to  obtain 
from  the  judges  the  appointment  of  himfelf 
(CICERO)  to  this  office. 

"  If 
Q 

*  Nil  ergo  optabunt  homines  ?    Si  confilium  vis, 
Permittes  ipfis  expendere  numinibus,  quid 
Conveniat  nobis,  rebufque  fit  utile  noftris. 

JUVENAL.  Saf.x.  ver.  346. 

f  Non  inutilis  ctiam  eft  ratio-occupandi  qure  vidcntur  ob- 
ftare  ;  ut  Cicero  dicit  fcire  fe  mirari  quofclam,  quod  is  qvri 
per  tot  annos  defenderit  multos,  Ixferit  neminem  ad  accufan- 
dum  verfem  defcendere ;  deinde  cflendit  hanc  ipfam  fociorum 
defenfionem  efle.  Quod  fchema  -nr^pX^^K  dicitur.  QUINT. 
lib,  iv.  cap,  I,  $  6. 
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"  If  any  of  you,  O  my  judges,  or  of  the 
"  other  perfons  pre/ent,  fliould  be  furprifed  that 
"  I,  who  have  for  fo  many  years  fo  conduced 
"  myfelf  in  caufes  and  public  trials,  as  that 
"  I  have  defended  many,  and  injured  none, 
"  mould  now  fuddenly  alter  my  courfe,  and 
"  turn  accufer,  fuch  a  perfon,  upon  being  made 
"  acquainted  with  the  reafon  and  motive  of  my 
"  proceeding,  will  at  once  both  approve  what 
"  I  am  now  doing,  and  will  infallibly  determine 
"  that  there  is  no  manager  in  this  caufe  to 
"  be  preferred  before  me.  After  I  had  been 
"  Queftor,  O  my  judges,  in  Sicily,  and  had  left 
"  that  province  with  a  fragrant  and  lafting  re- 
"  membrance  of  my  office  and  of  my  name 
"  among  the  inhabitants,  the  confequence  was, 
"  that  as  they  considered  their  principal  fecu- 
"  rity  as  lying  in  their  many  ancient  patrons,  fo 
"  they  apprehended  that  fome  protection  of 
"  their  fortunes  might  be  expected  from  my- 
"  felf.  Accordingly  thefe  people  being  plun- 
"  dered  and  diflrefsed  often  applied  publickly 
"  and  in  a  body  to  me,  to  undertake  their  de- 
"  fence  in  a  caufe  in  which  their  whole  fortunes 
"  were  embarked.  They  alledged,  that  I  had 
<c  often  promifed  them,  often  declared  to  them, 
"  that,  if  ever  an  opportunity  offered  in  which 
"  they  mould  require  my  help,  I  mould  not  be 
"  wanting  in  my  fervices  to  them :  they  repre- 
"  fented,  that  the  time  was  now  come  in  which 
"  I  might  not  only  do  them  a  kindnefs,  but 
"  proted:  their  lives,  and  the  welfare  of  the 
O  whole 
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«c  whole  province  •,  that  they  had  no  Gods  lefr 
"  them  even  in  their  cities,  whom  they  might 
"  implore  in  their  diftrefs  •,  that  CAIUS  VERRES 
"  had  robbed  their  moft  holy  fhrines  of  their 
"  moft  holy  images  •,    that  they  had  fuffered, 
"  during    the   three  years   of    his   Pretorfhip, 
tc  whatever  miferies  the  excefs  in1  wickednefsr 
"  the  cruelty  in   punifhments,    the  avarice   in 
"  rapine,  and  the  pride  of  indolence  could  heap 
"  upon  them ;  and  that  they  now  befought  and 
"  implored  that  I  would  not  reject  their  fuit, 
"  since,  if  I  would  but  be  their  friend,  there 
"  would  be  no  necefsity  for  making  any  further 
"  application.     I  own,    O  my  judges,    that  it 
"  was  a  very  heavy  and  bitter  affliction  to  me,, 
"  when  I  found  myfelf  reduced  to  this  dilemma, 
"  that  I  muil  either  diiappoint  the  hopes  of 
<c  thofe  perfons  who  had  entreated  my  aid  and 
"  fupport,  or  that  I,  who  had  devoted  myfelf 
"  from   my  earlieft  youth   to   the  defence   of 
"  mankind,  mould  be  conftrained  by  the  neces- 
4t  sky  of  the  occasion,  and  a  regard  to  my  duty,. 
"  to  ftep  forth  as  an  accufer.     I  pleaded  that 
"  they  had  an   agent  in  QUINTUS  C^CILIUS, 
"  who  might  be  the  more  proper  perfon,  as  he 
"  came  after  me  in  the  Queftorfhip  in  Sicily. 
"  But  what  I  fuggefled,  in  hope  it  might  be  an 
"  expedient  for  extricating  me  from  my  diffi- 
"  culty,  only  the  more  embarafsed  me ;  for  the 
"  Sicilians  would  have  much  more  readily  have 
"  excuied  me  if  they  had  never  known  him,  or 
"  if  lie  had  never  been  Queftor  among  them. 

w  Influenced 
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"  Influenced  therefore,  O  my  judges,  not 
"  merely  by.  the  opportunity  of  ferving  my 
"  friends,  but  from  a  fenfe  of  duty,  honour, 
46  humanity,  the  examples  of  many  worthy  men, 
"  ancient  precedent,  and  the  inftitutes  of  our 
"  anceftors,  I  now  undertake  this  very  weighty 
"  and  laborious  fervice  :  in  which  however  I 
"  have  this  comfort,  that  what  may  wear  the 
"  face  of  an  accufation,  may  more  properly  be 
"  efleemed  a  defence.  I  defend  many  men, 
"  many  cities,  the  whole  province  of  Sicily : 
*c  and  therefore  though  it  fo  falls  out  that  I 
"  mufl  accufe  a  single  man,  yet  I  consider  my- 
"  ielf  in  a  manner  as  purfuing  my  firft  track  of 
"  life,  and  not  at  all  departing  from  the  protec- 
<c  tion  and  afsiftance  of  mankind  *." 

I  will 

*  Si  quis  veftrum,  judices,  aut  eorum  qui  adfunt,  forte 
miratur,  me,  qui  tot  annos  in  cauiis  judiciifque  publicis  ita 
fim  verfatus,  ut  defenderim  multos,  l<eferim  neminem,  fubito 
nunc  mutata  voluntate  ad  accufandum  defcendere;  is,  fi  mei 
confilii  caufam  rationemque  cognoverit,  una  &  id  quod  facio 
probabit,  &  in  hac  caufa  profedto  neminem  prasponendum  elie 
mihi  adtorem  putabit.  Cum  qusflor  in  Sicilia  fuiflem,  judices, 
itaque  ex  ea  proxrincia  deceffiHem,  ut  Siculis  omnibus  jucun- 
dam,  diuturnamque  memoriam  quseiluras,  nominifque  mei  re- 
linquerem.  Fadtum  eft,  uti  cum  fummum  in  veteribus  patro- 
nis  multis,  turn  nonnullum  etiam  in  me  prsfidium  fuis  for- 
tunis  conllitutum  eiie  arbitrarentur :  qui  nunc  populati,  at- 
que  vexati,  cundi  ad  me  publice  faspe  venerunt,  ut  fuarum 
fortunarum  omnium  caufam  defenfionemque  fufciperem.  Me 
fagpe  efle  pollicicum,  faepe  oflendifle  dicebant,  ft  quod  tempus 
accidiilet,  quo  tempore  aliquid  a  me  requirerent,  commodis 
eorum  me  non  defuturum*  Veniffe  tenipws  aiebant,  non  jam 

O    2  Ut 
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I  will  add  one  more  inftance  of  the  Prokpfts 
from  this  great  Author :  "  Some  one,  fays  he, 
"  will  afk,  What  ?  were  thole  excellent  men, 
"  whofe  virtues  are  upon  record,  were  they  in- 
"  deed  pofsefsed  of  that,  learning  you  fo  highly 
"  extol  ?  I  grant  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove 
"  this  of  every  one  of  them  :  but  yet  I  have  a 

"  fufficient 

ut  commoda  fua,  fed  ut  vitam  falutemque  totius  provincial 
defenderem ;  fefe  jam  ne  Deos  qui Jem  in  fuis  urbibus,  ad 
<juos  confugeret  habere  ;  quod  eorum  fimulacra  fanftiflima  C. 
Verres  ex  delubris  religioiimiis  fuilulifletj  quas  res  luxurias 
in  fiagitus,  crudelitas  in  fuppliciis,  avaritia  in  rapinis,  fuper- 
bia  in  contumeliis  efficere  potuiflet,  eas  omneis  fefe  hoc  uno 
pr^tore  per  triennium  pertulifle  ;  rogare  &  orare,  ne  illos 
iupplices  alpernarer,  quos  me  incolumi,  nemini  fupplices  efle 
oporteret.  Tuli  graviter  &  acerbe,  judices,  in  eum  me  locum 
addudum,  ut  aut  eos  homines  fpes  falleret,  qui  opem  a  me 
&  auxilium  petiffcnt,  aut  ego  qui  me  ad  defendendos  ho- 
mines ab  ineunte  adolefcentia  dediiTem  tempore  atque  officio 
coaftus  ad  accufandum  traducerer.  Dicebam,  habere  eos 
aflorem  Q^Caecilium,  qui  prscfertim  quaeftor  in  eadem  pror- 
vincia  poit  me  quseflorem  fuiflet.  Quo  ego  adjumento  fpe- 
rabam  hanc  a  me  moleftiam  pofle  dimoveri,  id  mihi  erat 
adverfarium  maxime;  nam  illi  multo  mihi  hoc  facilius  re- 
miffiflent,  fi  iftum  non  nofient,  aut  fi  ifte  apud  eos  quaiftor 
non  fuiflet. 

Adduftus  fum,  judices,  officio,  fide,  mifericordia,  multo- 
rum  bonorum  exemplo,  veteii  confuctudine,  inftitutoque  ma- 
jorum,  ut  onus  hoc  laboris  atque  officii,  non  ex  meorum  ne- 
ceflariorum  tempore  mihi  fufcipiendum  putarem.  Quo  in 
negotio  tamen  ilia  me  res,  judices !  confolatur,  quod  hxc 
quae  videtur.  accufatio  inea,  non  potius  accufatio,  quam  defenfio 
eft  ex-iftimanda.  Defendo  enim  multos  mortales,  multas  civi- 
tates,  provinciam  Siciliam  totain.  Quamobrem  fi  mihi  unus 
ell  accufandn?,  propemodum  manere  in  inftituto  meo  videor, 
&  non  omnino  a  defendendis  hominibus,  fublevandifque  dif- 
ccdere.  CICEH.  Qrat.  />  Q.  C.tc ILIUM,  §  I. 
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<c  fufficient  anfwer.      I  -allow  that  many  men, 

"  eminent   for   their   genius   and   their  virtue, 

"  have  appeared  in  our  world  -,  and  that  they, 

"  without  any  inflruction,    and  by  the  almoft 

"  divine  impulfe  of  their  own  nature,  by  them - 

*c  felves  alone,  have  attained  to  their  wifdom  and 

cc  worth.     I  will  add  alfo,  that  nature  without 

•"  learning  oftener  railes  a  character  to  glory  and 

•"  virtue,  than  learning  without  nature-:  but  ftill 

'"  I  maintain  it,  that  when  the  right  method 

•x.c  and  habit  of  education  have  been  fuperadded 

"  to  a  genius  great  and  -noble  in  itfelf,  I  know 

•cc  not  what  eminency,  and  almoft  miracle,  has 

•*c  blazed  out  upon  mankind  *|\" 

'§  3.  We  fhall  now  produce  fome  examples 
<if  this  Figure  .  in  the  facred  Writings.  Ifaiab 
xlix.  14.  "  But  Zion  faid,  The  LORD  hath  for- 
is  faken  me,  and  my  LORD  hath  forgotten  me. 
51  Can  a  woman  forget  her  fucking  child,  that 
fc  flie  mould  not  have  compafsion  on  the  fon  of 

^  03  «  her 

f  Qujeret  quifpiam  qu:d  ?  1311  ipfi  fummi  viri,  quorum  vir- 
tutes  literis  proditaj  funt,  iftane  dodrina,  quam  tu  laudibus 
effers.  eruditi  fuerunt  ?  Difficile  eft  hoc  de  omnibus  confir- 
mare.  Sed  tamen  certum  eft  quod  refpondeam.  Ego.mulcos 
homines  excellent!  animo,  ac  virtute  fuifTe,  &  fine  doclrina, 
natural  ipfius  habitu  prope  divino  per  feipfos  &  moderates  & 
graves  exftitifle  fateor.  Etiam  illud  acijungo,  fopius  ad  laudem 
atque  virtutem,  naturam  fine  doftrina,  quam  fine  natura  va- 
luifle  doftrinam.  Atque  idem  ego  contendo,  cum  ad  natu- 
ram eximiam  atque  illuftrem  accefferit  ratio  quaedam  con- 
formatioque  do(5lrina3 ;  turn  illud  nefcio  quid  prsclarurr, 
ac  iingulare  folere  exfiftere.  CI-CER.  Orat.  pro  ARCIH A  Po*;. 
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"  her  womb  ?  yea,  they  may  forget,  yet  will 
55  not  I  forget  thee."  So  Rom.  vi.  i.  JJ  What 
15  mall  we  fay  then  ?  Shall  we  continue  in  sin, 
"  that  grace  may  abound  ?  GOD  forbid  -,'J  or  far 
be  the  thought  from  us.  "  How  (hall  we  that 
"  are  dead  to  sin,  live  any  longer  therein  ?-'*  In 
like  manner,  Rom.  ix.  19.  "  Thou  wilt  fay  then 
Si  unto  me,  Why  doth  he  yet  find  fault  ?  for  who 
55  hath  resitted  his  will  ?  Nay  but,  O  man,  who 
;|  art  thou  that  replieft  againtt  GOD  ?  Shall  the 
"  thing  formed  fay  to  him  that  formed  it,  why  haft 
ss  thou  made  me  thus  ?  Hath  not  the  potter  power 
"  over  the  clay,  of  the  lame  lump  to  make  one 
"  vefsel  unto  honour,  and  another  unto  difho- 
M  nour?"  So  i  Ccr.  xv.  35 — 39.  «  But  fome. 
"  men  will  fay,  How  are  the  dead  raifed  up  ? 
"  and  with  what  body  do  they  come  ?  Thou 
"  fool,  that  which  thou  foweft,  is  not  quickened, 
w  except  it  die  :  and  that  which  thou  foweft, 
*  thou  foweft  not  that  body  that  fhall  be,  but 
y  bare  grain  •,  it  may  chance  of  wheat,  or  foirj^ 
"  other  grain :  but  GOD  gives  it  a  body  as  it 
"  hath  pleafed  him,  and  to  every  feed  his  own 
"  body." 

§  4.  The  ufe  of  this  Figure  is  veiy  consider- 
able. 

( i )  By  it  attention  is  relieved,  since  the  fpeaker, 
by  the  help  of  the  Prokpfis^  prevents  a  tedious 
uniformity  in  his  addrefs  •,  and  the  hearer  may 
hi-  much  entertained  by  finding,  that  the  orator 
departs  for  a  while  from  the  ufual  order  and  form 

of 
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of  difco.urfe^  to  indulge  a  kind  of  familiar  dia- 
logue. 

(2)  By  .this  Figure  the  fpeaker  gains  the  repu- 
tation of  foresight  and  care.    The  Prolepfis  fhews 
that  the  orator  is  mailer  of  his  fubject,  and  that 
he  has  a  full  view  of  its  connexions  and  confe- 
.-quences,  in  that  he  fees  what  may  be  objected 
,againft,  as  well  as  what  may  be  alledged  for  his 
xaufe. 

(3)  This  Figure  manifells  the  afsurance  of  the 
fpeaker,  that  truth  and  juftice  are  on  his  side  :  he 
;fears  not  an  objection  ;   he  flarts  it  himfelf,  he 
•dares  to  meet  and  encounter  it,  and  will  mew  his 
audience  how  effectually  he  can  difarm  and  dif- 
folve  it.     But  by  the  way,  let  the  fpeaker  take 
heed  how  he  raifes  an  objection  that  he  cannot 
entirely  refute  :  if  he  does  this,  he  will  be  like  a 
.man  who  vain-gloriously  challenges  an  enemy  to 
fight  with  him,  and  urges  him  to  the  combat,  and 
then  is  fhamefully  overcome  by  him.     And  be- 
sides, .if  .an  objection  is  not  well  anfwered,  the 
whole  .caufe  may  be  brought  into  fufpici0n,  and 
truth  may  fuffer  through  the  folly. 

(4)  When  the  fpeaker  appears  desirous  to  re- 
prefent  matters  fairly,  and  not  to  conceal  any 
objection  that  may  be  made  againft  his  difcourfe, 
iiich  a  conduct  may  tend  to  fecur.e  the  favour  of 
his  auditory,  as  it  carries  with  it  the  face  of  a 
.commendable  impartiality.     And, 

(5)  and  Laftly,  By  this  Figure  fome  advantage 
is  gained  over  an  adversary.    He  is  prevented  in 
-his  exceptions,  and  either  confounded  .and  si- 

O  4.  lenced. 
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kneed,  or  obliged  to  a  repetition,  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  fo  ftriking  and  forcible  as  the  men- 
tion of  a  thin  frefh  and  untouched  before  -f. 


f  Mire  vero  in  caufis  valet  prefumptio,  quje  irgoAii^ic  di- 
citur,  cum  id  quod  objici  poteft,  occupamus.  QUINTIL. 
lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  §  i. 


CHAPTER    XL 
The  SYNCHORESIS  confidered, 

§  i.  'The  definition  of  the  Synchorefis.     §  2.  Ex- 
amples of  it  from  CICERO,  CATO,  and  VIRGIL. 

§  3.  Inflames  from  Scripture,  with  remarks. 

§  i  .     {^Tnchorefts  *  is  a  Figure  whereby  we  grant 
^    or  yield  up  fomething,  in  order  to  gain 
a  point,  which  we  could  not  fo  well  fecure  with- 
out it  f. 

§  2.  When  CICERO  pleaded  for  FLACCUS,  his 
businefs  was  to  invalidate  the  teftimony  of  the 

Greeks, 


*  From  o-yfxft'^tw,  I  grant. 

f  Permiffio  ell  cum  oftendimus  in  dicendo  nos  aliquam  rem 
totam  tradere  &  concedcre  alicujus  voluntati.     CICER. 
UENNIUM,  lib  iv.  n.  29. 
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Greeks,  who  were  witnefses  againft  his  client. 
Effe&ually  to  do  this,  he  depredates  the  Greeks 
in  general,  as  men  far  from  being  confcientious 
in  matters  of  truth  and  integrity  •,  but  obferve 
how  his  oration  glides,  as  it  were,  through  a 
ftream  of  profufe  praifes  to  this  harlh  point,  a 
point  fo  injurious  to  the  characters  of  the  Greeks •, 
but  yet  fo  very  important  to  the  interefts  of  his 
friend.  "  But  this  I  fay  concerning  all  the 
"  Greeks  •,  I  grant  them  learning,  the  know- 
*<  ledge  of  many  fciences  •,  I  don't  deny  but 
"  they  have  wit,  fine  genius,  and  eloquence : 
"  nay,  if  there  are  any  other  excellencies  to 
"  which  they  lay  claim,  I  fhall  not  contefl  their 
cc  title.  But  that  nation  never  fludied  religion 
<x  and  sincerity  in  giving  evidence,  and  are  total 
"  ftrangers  to  the  obligation,  authority,  and  im- 
"  portance  of  truth  *."  Such  an  appearance 
of  candor  and  veracity  evidently  tends  to  remove 
the  fufpicion  of  partiality,  and  to  give  the  fpeaker 
weight  and  credit  in  what  he  fays. 

There  is  an  amazing  force  in  a  pafsage  in 
CATO'S  fpeech,  concerning  the  punimment  of 
the  traitors  in  CATILINE'S  confpiracy,  which  ma- 
jiifeftiy  arifes  from  the  Figure  upon  which  we 

are 

*  Vero  tamen  hoc  dico  de  toto  genere  Graecorum  :  tri- 
buo  illis  litteras,  &  multarum  artium  difciplinam  j  non  adimo 
fermonis  leporem,  ingeniorum  acumen,  dicendi  copiam.  De- 
nique  etiam,  fiqua  fibi  alia  fumunt,  non  repugno:  teflimoni- 
orum  religionem  &  fidem  nunquam  ifta  natio  coluit;  totius- 
que  hujufce  rei  quas  fit  vis,  quae  audloritas,  quod  pondus,  ig- 
norant. CICER.  pro  FLACCO,  §  4. 
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are  treating.  "  Let  them,  since  our  manners 
"  are  fo  corrupted,  be  liberal  out  of  the  for- 
"  tunes  of  our  allies ;  let  them  be  compafsionate 
"  to  the  thieves  of  the  treafury :  but  let  them 
"  not  throw  away  our  blood,  and,  by  fparing  a 
"  few  abandoned  villains,  go  to  deftroy  all  good 
"  men  *." 

.Strong  indignation  may  fometitnes  be  exprefs* 
cd  by  this  Figure  •,  and  perfans  may  provoke 
others,  with  whom  they  are  concerned,  to  pro- 
ceed to  Hill  greater  degrees  of  unkindnefs  o* 
'barbarity,  tlaat  fuch  lively  repreienta.tions  of  their 
conduct  may  fcrike  them  with  ihame  and  horror, 
and  as  it  were  compel  .them  to  relent. 

ARIST^US,  in  his  fpeedi  to  his  mother  GY- 
RENE, upon  the  lofses  he  had  fuilained,  thus 
Ipeaks, 

Mother,  do  you  yourfelf  deftroy  my  woods, 
Spread  murrain  thro'  my  fheep,  blight  all  my  corn, 
Burn  up  my  fields,  and  bend  the  fharp'ned  ax 
Againft  my  fruitful  vines,  if  thou  art  grown 
So  carelefs  of  thy  fon's  fuccefs  and  praife  f. 

Sometimes 

*  Sint  fane,  quoniam  ita  fe  mores  habent,  liberales  ex  fo- 
ciorum  fortunis  ;  fint  mifericordes  in  furibus  rerarii:  ne  ille 
fanguinem  noftrum  largiantur,  &,  dum  paucis  fceleratis  par- 
cunt,  bonos  omnes  perditum  eant.  SALLUSTIUS  de  folio  Ca- 
ioy  p.  31.  edit.  MATTAIRE. 

Quin  age,  &  ipfa  manu  felices  erue  fylvas: 
Fer  ftabulis  inimicum  ignem,  atquc  interfice  mcfles; 
Ure  fata,  &  validam  in  vites  molire  bipennem, 
Tanta  mea  fi  te  cceperunt  taedia  laudis. 

VIRCIL.  Gforgte.  lib.  iv.  ver.  329. 
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Sometimes  this  Figure  may  be  made  ufe  of  to 
excite  compafsion.  In  this  view  we  may  consi- 
der the  following  pafsages  from  CICERO,  in  his 
difconrfe  upon  it.  "  Since  I  am  deprived  of 
"  every  thing  to  foul  and  body,  I  yield  up  thefe, 
"  which  is  all  of  my  large  pofsefsions  that  re- 
"  main  to  me,  to  your  difpofal  :  you  may  ufe 
«'  me,  you  may  abufe  me,  juft  as  you  think  fit, 
"  without  any  thing  to  apprehend  from  me. 
«  Determine  my  fate  as  you  pleafe :  do  but  fpeak, 
"  and  I'll  obey.  This  Figure,  adds  CICERO, 
<c  though  it  may  be  employed  for  other  purpofes, 
"  yet  is  moft  powerfully  adapted  to  move  com- 
"  pafsion  *." 

What  heart  mnft  not  foften  into  tendernefs, 
when  the  Ambafsador  from  the  Campanians,  who 
were  prefsed  by  the  Sammies,  and  implored  the 
afsiflance  of  the  Remans  againil  their  enemies, 
thus  replied  to  the  Roman  Conful  ?  "  Since,  fays 
"  he,  you  are  not  willing,  by  a  righteous  oppo- 
"  sition  to  our  enemies,  to  defend  our  proper- 
"  ties  againft  violence  and  injury,  certainly, 
*'  Romans,  you  will  defend  your  own.  There- 
"  fore,  confcript  Fathers,  we  furrender  the  Cam- 

"  panian 

*  Permiffio  —  fie ;  quoniam  omnibus  rebus  ereptis,  fuper- 
eft  animus  &  corpus,  hagc  ipfa,  quae  mihi  de  multis  fola  re- 
lifla  funt,  vobis  &  veftrse  condono  poteflati.  Vos  me,  quo 
paflo  vobis  videbitur,  utamini,  atque  abutamini  licebit  im- 
pune  :  in  me,  quicquid  libet,  flatuite ;  dicite,  atque  obtem- 
perabo.  Hoc  genus  tametfi  alias  quoque  nonnunquam  trac*- 
tandum  eft,  tamen  ad  mifericordiam  commovendam  vehe- 
mentiflime  eft  accommodatum.  CICER.  ad  HERENNIUM, 
lib.  iv.  n.  29, 
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lc  panian  people,  the  city  Capua,  the  fields,  the 
"  temples  of  the  Gods,  and  all  that  we  have, 
"  both  human  or  divine,  into  the  hands  of  the 
"  R.oman  people.  Consider  that  whatever  we 
"  mail  hereafter  fuffer,  that  we,  who  have 
xc  furrendered  onrfelves  to  you,  are  the  fuf- 
IC  ferers  t ."  If  it  be  faid,  that  this  fpeech  was 
an  actual  furrender,  and  fo  may  not  be  proper 
to  be  produced  as  an  infbance  of  the  Synckore/is 
as  a  Figure  in  Rhetoric,  I  grant  indeed  the  jus- 
tice of  the  remark  •,  but  yet  may  obferve  from 
this  pafsage,  how  well  adapted  concejfion,  though 
different  from  the  view  in  which  we  have  been 
considering  it,  is  to  excite  compafsion. 

§  g.  Scripture  affords  us  feveral  inftances  of 
this  Figure.  SOLOMON,  being  desirous  to  im- 
prefs  the  minds  of  young  peribns  with  the  fenie 
of  the  future  judgment,  addrefses  them  in  a 
Syncborefis,  and  thus  furprifes  them  with  the  aw- 
ful truth  he  would  inculcate,  and  arms  it  with 
an  amazing  force.  Eccles.xi.  9.  "  Rejoice,  O 
"  O  young  man,  in  thy  youth,  and  let  thine 
fs  heart  chear  thee  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,  and 
"  walk  in  the  ways  of  thine  heart,  and  in  the 

"  sight 

•f-  Ad  ea  princeps  legationis  (fie  enim  domo  mandntum 
attulerat.)  Quandoquidem,  inquit,  noftra  tueri  adverfus  vim 
atque  injuriam  jufta  vi  non  vultis,  vellra  certc  defenders. 
Itaque  populum  Camparum,  urbemque  Capuam,  agros,  de- 
iubra  Deum,  divina  humanaque  omnia  in  veftram,  Patres 
confcripti,  populique  Roman!  ditionem  dedimus ;  quicquid 
deinde  patiemur,  dedititii  veftri  pafl'uri.  LIVII  Hijl.  lib.  vii. 
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i4  sight  of  thine  eyes."  "  Can  any  advices  be 
"  more  agreeable,"  lays  the  young  Libertine, 
"  than  theie  advices  of  SOLOMON  ?  His  name 
"  mail  be  ever  endeared  to  me  on  the  account ! 
"  I  will  ever  join  in  his  general  praife,  that  he 
"  was  indeed  the  wifeft  of  men."  "  But  know 
a  thou,  that  for  all  thefe  things,  GOD  will  bring 
"  thee  into  judgment."  The  pleasing  concefsions 
end  in  a  voice  more  terrible  than  that  of  thun- 
der :  the  fond  expectations  of  an  uncontrolled  li- 
cence for  fenliial  pleafures  are  at  once  difsolved, 
and  the  apprehensions  of  a  future  judgment  fpoil 
all  the  promifed  fweets  of  sin,  and  embitter  them 
with  worfe  than  gall  and  wormwood.  I  am  fen- 
sible  that  this  palsage  of  SOLOMON  may  be  under- 
ftood  as  a  permiffioti^  under  fuch  reftraints  as  are 
mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  verfe  j.  but  why 
ihould  it  not  be  taken  in  the  fenfe  I  have  given-, 
as  the  exprefsions  of  walking  in  the  ways  of  cur 
hearts^  and  in  the  fight  of  our  eyes,  feem  not  ib 
well  adapted  to  defcribe  lawful  and  innocent  en- 
joyments ? 

The  Apoftle  JAMES  fets  himfelf  to  evince  the 
infufficiency  of  faith  without  works ;  and  how 
forcibly  does  he  do  this  by  the  following  con- 
cefsion  ?  James  ii.  19.  •'  Thou  belkvefl  that  there 
<J  is  one  GOD  ;,  thou  daft  well :  the  Devils  alib 
ss  believe^  and  tremble." 

I  mall  conclude  with  a  remarkable  inflance  of 
the  Synchorefis  from  Jo/bua  xxiv.  1 4,  1 5.  w  Now 
"  therefore  fear  the  LORD,  and  ierve  him  in  sin- 
i?  cerity  and  in  truth,  and  put  away  the  Gods 

:'  which 
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"  which  your  fathers  ferved  on  the  other  side  of 
"  the  flood,  and  in  Egypt;  and  ferve  ye  the 
"  LORD.  And  if  it  feem  evil  unto  you  to  ferve 
"  the  LORD,  choofe  you  this  day  whom  you  will 
Jl  ferve  •,  whether  the  Gods  which  your  fathers 
"  ferved,  that  were  on  the  other  side  of  the  flood, 
"  or  the  Gods  of  the  Amorites,  in  whofe  land 
*  you  dwell."  "  To  give  the  greater  weight  and 
"  force,"  fays  Archbifhop  TILLOTSOX,  "  to  the 
"  exhortation  that  they  fhould  ferve  the  LORD, 
"  he  does  by  a  very  eloquent  kind  of  insinua- 
"  tion,  as  it  were,  once  more  fet  the  Ifraelites  at 
<c  liberty,  and  leave  them  to  their  own  election  : 
"  it  being  the  nature  of  man  to  ftick  more  fted- 
"  faftly  to  that  which  is  not  violently  impofed, 
"  but  is  our  own  free  and  deliberate  choice  *." 

Allow  me  to  obferve,  that  there  may  be  ano- 
ther beauty  in  the  pafsage,  which  might  not  oc- 
cur to  that  ingenious  Writer.  After  JOSHUA 
had  been  recording  the  wonderful  appearances 
of  GOD  for  Ifrael^  of  which  we  have  an  account 
in  the  former  part  of  the  chapter,  it  was  enough 
to  kindle  the  people  with  a  kind  of  holy  indigna- 
tion to  hear  their  hoary  victorious  Leader  and  De- 
liverer faying,  "  If  it  feem  evil  unto  you  to  ferve 
J;  the  LORD  •,"  and  confequently,  by  this  manner 
of  fpeaking,  he  may  be  considered  as  engaging 
them  to  fall  in  the  more  eagerly  and  readily  with 
the  duty  he  is  recommending,  that  of  their  ferv- 
ing  their  LORD.  The  ideas  of  its  feeming  evil  to 

ferve 

*  TILLOTSON'S  Sermons,  vol.  iii.  p.  365.  O 61  avo  edition. 
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ferve  the  Lord,  at  the  clofe  of  the  recapitulation 
of  fuch  signal  and  aftonifhing  mercies  as  GOD 
had  wrought  for  Ifrael,  appear  by  the  virtue  of 
contrail  to  be  a  moft  odious  and  intolerable  in- 
gratitude :  and  what  foul  is  there  but  what  muft 
abhor  and  execrate  the  thought  of  its  being  evil 
to  ferve  the  LORD,  that  but  juft  before  has  heard 
a  diftindt  and  full  recital  of  the  wonders  of  power 
and  goodnefs  on  its  behalf  ?  May  not  fuch  a 
kind  of  addrefs  be  juftly  ftiled,  "  Drawing  us- 
sf  with  the  cords  of  a  man,,  and  with  the  bands 
-1  of  love  ?"  Hofca  xi.  4. 


CHAPTER    XII. 

The  EPANAPHORA  confidered. 


§  i.  ne  definition  of  an  Epanaphora.  §  2.  In- 
ftances  from  PRIOR,  VIRGIL,  and  CICERO. 
§  3.  Examples  from  Scripture.  §4.  ^Tbe  Epa- 
naphora adapted  to  exprefs  lively  and  violent 
pajfions^  ivitb  inftances.  §  5.  This  Figure  of 
fervice  in  infifting  upon  any  topic.  §  6.  Caution 
in  the  ufe  of  the  Epanaphora. 

§  i.    771  P  anaphora  *  is  a  Figure,  in  which  the 
-"  fame  word  is  gracefully  and  emphati- 

-cally 

*  From  S7nxvst$£i>v,  {.repeat. 
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cally  repeated  -,  or  in  which  diftinct  fentences,  ot 
the  feveral  members  of  the  fame  fentence,  are  be- 
gun with  the  fame  word. 

§  2.  We  have  a  beautiful  inftance  of  this  Fi- 
gure in  the  following  lines  of  Mr  PRIOR'S  Poem, 
intitled,  Henry  and  Emma. 


Are  there  not  poifons,  racks,  and  flames,  and  fwords, 
That  EMMA  thus  muft  die  by  HENRY'S  words  ? 
Yet  what  could  fwords,  or  poifon,  racks,  or  flames,. 
But  mangle  and  disjoint  this  brittle  frame  ? 
More  fatal  HENRY'S  words,  they  murder  EMMA' 
fame. 


r  flames,^ 
EMMA'S  f 


VIRGIL  furnimes  us  with  an  example  of  this 
Figure,  when  he  fays, 

Here  are  cool  fountains,  here  are  velvet  meads ; 

Here  the  young  groves  are  twifted  into  bow'rs  : 
Here,  here,  O  how  could  I  enjoy  with  thee 

My  life,  delighted  to  its  hteft  hour  f ! 

We  have  an  Epanaphcra  in  the  following  pas- 
fage  from  CICERO  :  "  What  is  fo  popular  as 
"  peace  ?  in  which  not  only  beings  endowed 
"  with  fenfe,  but  even  our  dwellings  and  fields 
"  feem  to  rejoice.  What  is  fo  popular  as  li- 
"  berty  ?  It  is  not  only  the  desire  of  men,  but 
"  even  of  brutes  -,  and  is  preferred  by  them  to 
"  all  things  beside.  What  is  fo  popular  as  cafe 
"  and  leifure  ?  for  the  fake  of  whofe  enjoyment, 

"  both 

f  Hie  gelidi  fontes,  hie  mollia  prata,  Lycori ; 
Hie  nemus,  hie  iplb  tecum  confumerer  zevo. 

VIRGIL.  Eclog.  x.  ver.  43. 
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"  both  you  and  your  anceftors,  and  indeed  every 
"  brave  man  have  judged,  and  ilill  judge,  that 
cc  the  greateft  labours  are  to  be  endured  *." 

§  3.  We  may  produce  inlances  of  this  Figure 
from  the  facred  Writings.  Deut.  viii.  3.  "  Blefs- 
*5  ed  fhalt  thou  be  in  the  city,  and  blefsed  malt 
"  thou  be  in  the  field  :  blefsed  mall  be  the  fruit 
"  of  thy  body,  and  the  fruit  of  thy  ground,  and 
"  the  fruit  of  thy  cattle,  the  increafe  of  thy  kine, 
"  and  the  flocks  of  thy  fheep :  blefsed  mall  be 
"  thy  bafket,  and  thy  ftore  :  blefsed  fhalt  thou 
**  be  when  thou  comefh  in,  and  blefsed  malt  thou 
"  be  when  thou  goeft  out."  In  like  manner, 
Pfalm  xxix.  4.  "  The  voice  of  the  LORD  is  power- 
K  ful ;  the  voice  of  the  LORD  is  full  of  majefly  : 
"  the  voice  of  the  LORD  breaks  the  cedars  ;  yea, 
"  the  LORD  breaks  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  The 
"  voice  of  the  LORD  divides  the  flames  of  fire : 
jr  the  voice  of  the  LORD  makes  the  wildernefs ; 
"  the  LORD  makes  the  wildernefs  of  Kadem. 
w  The  voice  of  the  LORD  makes  the  hinds  to 
"  calve,  and  difcovers  the  forefts." 

But 

*  Quid  enim  eft  tarn  populare,  quam  pax  ?  qua  non  modo 
ii,  quibus  natura  fenfum  dedit,  fed  etiam  tedla,  atque  agri 
mihi  Isetari  videntur.  Quid  tarn  populare,  quam  libertas? 
quam  non  foliim  ab  hominibus,  verum  etiam  a  beftiis  expeti, 
atque  omnibus  rebus  anteponi  videtur.  Quid  tarn  populare, 
quam  otium  ?  quod  ita  jucundum  eft,  ut  &:  vos,  &  majores 
veftri,  Ss  fortiflimus  quifque  vir,  maximos  labores  fufcipien- 
dos  putet,  ut  aliquando  in  otio  poffit  cfle.  CICER.  contra 
RUIL.  Orat,  ii.  n  4. 

P 
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But  there  is  a  very  remarkable  example  of  the 
Epanaphora  in  DEBORAH'S  triumphal  ode,  where 
ihe  describes  the  death  of  SISERA  by  ]AEL,Judg* 
v.  27.  "At  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell,  he  lay 
"  down  •,  at  her  feet  he  bowed,  he  fell :  where 
"  he  bowed,  there  lie  fell  down  dead."  It  may 
not  be  improbable  that  Mr  DRYDEN  had  this 
pafsage  in  his  eye  in  thofe  lines  of  his  Od-e,  in- 
titled,  Alexander's  Feaft  : 

He  chofe  a  mournful  mufe 

Soft  pity  to  infufe  : 
He  fung  DARIUS,  great  and  good', 

By  too  fevere  a  fete, 

Fall'n,  fatt'n,  fallen,  fall'n, 

Fall'n  from  his  high  eftate, 
And  welt'ring  in  his  blood. 

§  4,  The  Epanaphora  feems  admirably  adapted 
to  exprefs  lively  and  violent  pafsions,  and  parti- 
cularly that  of  forrow ;  of  which  we  may  take 
the  following  examples. 

Thus  VIRGIL  paints  ORPHEUS'S  grief  for  the 
lofs  of  his  beloved  EURYDICE  : 

Thee  his  lovrd  wife  along  tlie  lonely  fliores ; 
Thee  his  lov'd  wife  his  mournful  fong  deplores : 
Thee, when  the  rifing  morning  gives  the  light, 
Thee,when  the  world  was  overfpread  with  night  f. 

Mr  POPE  has  happily  adopted  this  Figure  for 

the 

'    f  Te,  dulcis  conjux;  tc  folo  in  Httore  fecum, 
Te  venierue  die,  te  decedente  canebat. 

VIRGIL.  Georgic.  lib.  iv.  ver.  465. 
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the  fame  purpofe,  in  his  charming  ode  on.  Saint 
Cecilia's  day  :^ 

Ah  !  fee  he  dies ! 

Yet  ev'n  in  death  EURYDICE  he  fung, 
JEuRYDicE  ftill  trembled  on  his  tongue, 

EURYDICE  the  woods, 

EURYDICE  tire  floods, 
EURYDICE  the  rocks,  and  hollow  mountains  rung. 

In  like  manner  PLINY  the  Younger,  lament- 
ing the  death  of  VIRGINIUS,  who  had  been  his 
tutor,  and  whom  he  considered  as  his  father,  in 
an  epiftle  to  his  friend  VOCONIUS,  fays,  "  I  would 
"  write  many  other  things  to  you,  but  my  whole 
"  mind  is  taken  up  in  this  contemplation.  I 
"  think  of  VIRGINIUS-,  I  fee  VIRGINIUS  ;  I  now 
"  hear,  I  converfe  with,  I  embrace,  ia  vain  but 
"  frefh  reprefentations  of  him  to  'my  mind,  my 
"  dear  VIRGINIUS  *." 

I  mail  add  one  more  example  of  the  Epana.- 
phora,  as  fuited  to  exprefs  a  ftrong  fenfation  of 
forrow,  from  CICERO  :  "  The  goods  of  C.  POM- 
"  PEY  the  Great  (O  me  miferable  !  for  though 
"  I  have  exhaufted  my  tears  upon  the  account, 
"  yet  the  grief  has  indelibly  fixed  itfelf  upon 
"  my  heart)  his  goods,  I  fay,  were  offered  to 
"  fale  by  the  moft  bitter  voice  of  the  common 
"  cryer  f." 

*  Volui  tibi  multa  alia  fcribere,  fed  totus  animus  in  hac 
una  contemplatione  defixus  eft.  Virginium  cogito,  Virginian* 
video,  Virginium  jam  vanis  imaginibus,  recentibus  tamen,  au- 
dio, alloquor,  teneo.  PUNII  Epift.  lib.  ii.  epift.  i. 

f  Bona  (miferum  me!  confumptis  enim  lacrimis,  tamea 
P  2  infixit 
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§  5.  The  Epanapbora  may  be  of  great  ufe  for 
repreienting,  -or  ftrongly  insifling  ypon  any  to- 
pic. "  The  elder  PLINY,"  lays  Mr  ROLLIN, 
"  would  make  us  fensible  of  the  folly  of  men, 
"  who  give  themfelves  fo  much  trouble  to  fe- 
"  cure  an  eftablifhment  in  this  world  •,  and  often 
18  take  up  arms  againft  one  another,  to  extend 
"  a  little  the  boundaries  of  their  dominions. 
"•  After  reprefenting  the  whole  earth  as  a  fmall 
"  point,  and  almoft  indivisible  in  comparifon  of 
"  the  univerfe,  he  fays,  This  is  the  matter,  this 
"  the  feat  of  our  glory  :  here  we  afsume  ho- 
"  nours  •,  here  we  exercife  dominion  •,  here  we 
"  covet  riches ;  here  the  human  race  is  in  up- 
"  roar:  here  we  make  wars,  wars  even  upon 
"  our  fellow-citizens,  and  drench  the  earth  with 
"  our  mutual  bloodflied  *.  All  the  vivacity," 
fays  Mr  ROXLIN,  "  of  this  pafsage,  consifls  in 
"  the  repetition,  which  feems  in  every  member 
ci  or  part  to  exhibit  this  little  fpot  of  earth,  for 
"  which  men  torment  themfelves  fo  far,  as  to 
"  fight  and  kill  one  another,  in  order  to  attain 
"  fome  little  portion  of  it  -f ." 

§6. 

infixit  ammo  haeret  dolor)  bona,  inquam,  Cn.  Pompeii  Mag- 
ni,  voci  acerbillimai  fubjeda  przconis.  CICER.  Philip,  ii. 
§26. 

*  Haec  eft  matcria  gloriae  noftrar,  hrec  fedes  :  hie  honores 
gerimus,  hie  exercemus  imperia,  hie  opes  cupimus,  hie  tu- 
multuatur  humanum  genus ;  hie  inftauramus  bella  civilia,  mu- 
tuifque  caedibus  laxiorcm  facimus  terrain.  PLINII,  lib.  ii. 
cap.  58. 

•\  ROLLIN  on  the  Belles  Lettres,  vol.ii.  p.  148. 
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§  6.  I  fhall  add,  by  way  of  caution,  that  when 
we  are  minded  to  ingraft  this  Figure  into  our 
corn-positions,  we  mould  take  heed  of  running 
into  insipid  tautologies,  and  all  affectation  of  a 
trifling  found,  and  jingle  of  insignificant  words. 
Let  our  repetitions  give  nerves  to  our  difcourfes, 
or  diffufe  a  luftre  over  them.  Let  them  not  be 
the  finical  ornaments  of  an  artificial  eloquence, 
but  the  bold  impetuous  fallies  of  real  tranfport, 
or  inflamed  imagination. 


CHAPTER    XIII. 
The  APOSTROPHE  coniidered. 

.§  i.  'The  definition  of  an  Apojlrofhe.  §  2.  Exam- 
ples from  CICERO,  BLACKMORE,  THOMSON, 
WATTS,  and  MILTON.  §  3.  Inftances  from 
Scripture.  §  4.  The  njc  of  the  Apoftropke,  with 
a  pqffage  from  LONG  IN  us. 


§  i  .  jJPoftrophe  *  is  a  Figure  in  which  we  in- 
-*-*  terrupt  the  current  of  our  diicourie, 
and  turn  to  another  peribn,  or  to  fome  other  ob- 
ject, different,  from  that  to  which  our  addrefs  was 
firft  directed  f. 


*  From  an-o^E^.  I  turn  away. 

f  Averfus  quoque  a  judice  fermo,  qui  dicitur 

P   3  mire 
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§  2.  Many  examples  might  be  produced  of 
this  Figure.     CICERO  thus  addrefses  himfelf  to 
the  foldiers  of  the  Martian  legion,  who  fell  in  a 
fuccefsfnl  engagement  againft  MARK  ANTONY  : 
*c  I  consider  you  as  born  for  your  country,  who 
46  alfo  derive  your  appellation  from  MARS  •,  fo 
*'  that  the  fame  Deity  feems  both  to  have  raifed 
"  up  this  city  for  the  world,  and  you  for  this 
"  city  :   death  in  a  retreat  is  accompanied  with 
"  fhame,  in  victory  with  glory.     Thofe  impious 
*<•  wretches  therefore  whom  you  have  slain  are 
"  gone  to  the  infernal  fhades,  to  fuffer  the  ven- 
46  geance  due  to  their  parricide :  but  you,  who 
44  have  facrificed  your  lives  to  gain  this  victory, 
cc  have  reached  the  feats  and  mansions  of  the 
4C  blefsed.     Short  is  the  date  which  nature  allots 
"  us,  but  the  remembrance  of  a  life  gloriously 
"  resigned  will  be  everlafting  f." 

The  fame  Orator  furnifhes  us  with  another 
Apoftropbe,  when  he  fays,  fpeaking  in  the  praife 
of  POMPEY,  "  I  call-  upon  you,  mute  regions, 

"  yon 

inire  movet ;  five  adverfarios  invadimus  —  five  ad  invocatio- 
nem  aliquam  convertimur — five  ad  invidiofam  implorationem. 
QUINTIL.  lib.  ix.  cap.  2.  §  2. 

f  Vos  vero  patriae  natos  judico;  quorum  etiam  nomen  a 
Marte  eft :  u£  idem  Deus  urbejn  hanc  gentibus,  vos  huic  urbi 
genuifle  vidcatur.  In  fuga  foeda  mors  eft ;  in  viftoria  gloriofa. 
Eteniin  Mars  ipfa  ex  acie  fortiffimum  quemque  pignerari  folet. 
Illi  igitur  impij,  quos  cecidifti?,  etiam  ad  inferos  poenas  parri- 
cidii  luent :  vos  vero,  qui  extremurn  fpiritum  in  viftoria  effu- 
diftis,  piorum  eftis  fedem,  &  locum  confecuti  Brevis  a  na- 
tura  ncbis  vita  data  eft;  at  memoria  bene  redditas  vicsc,  fern* 
piterna.  CICER,  Philip,  xiv.  cap.  12. 
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'«*  you  mofl  diftant  countries,  you  feas,  havens, 
*<  islands,  and  mores :  for  what  caaft,  what  land, 
"  what  place  is  there,  in  which  the  lively  traces 
*c  of  his  courage,  humanity,  greatnefs,  and  wif- 
*'  dom,  are  not  extant  *  ?" 

I  lhall  mention  another  inftance  of  this  Fi- 
gure from  the  fame  great  Author,    In  his  fpeech 
in  defence  of  MILG,  accufed  for  killing  CLO- 
DIUS,  he  thus  fpeaks  :    "  O  ye  judges,  it  was 
•"  not   by   human   counfel,    nor   by  any  thing 
6C  lefs   than   an  extraordinary  care  of  the  im- 
"  mortal  Gods,  that  this  event  (the  death  of 
*c  CLODIUS)  has  taken  place.  The  very  Divinities 
*'  themfelves,  who  beheld  that  monfterfali,  feem- 
•"  ed  to  be  moved,  and  to   have  inflicted  their 
•"  vengeance  upon  him.     I  appeal  to,  I  call  to 
"  witnefs  you,  O  ye  hills  and  groves  of  Alba^  you 
xc  the  demolifhed  Alban  altars,  ever  accounted 
"  holy  by  the  Romans,  and  coeval  with  our  reli- 
"  gion  i  but  which,  CLODIUS,  in  his  mad  fury, 
"  having  firft  cut  down,  -and  levelled  the  mod 
"  facred  groves,  had  funk  under  heaps  of  com- 
"  mon  buildings ;  I  appeal  to  you,  I  call  you 
46  to  witnefs,   whether  your   altars,   your  divi- 
"  nities,  your  powers,  which  he  had  polluted 
"  with  all  kinds  of  wickednefs,  did  not  avenge 
ci  theinfelves  when  this  wretch  was  extirpated  ? 
P  4  "  And 

*  Vos  denique  mutse  regiones  imploro,  &  fola  terrarum 
ultimarum  ;  vos  maria,  portus,  infulae,  litoraque.  Quae  eft 
enim  ora,  quas  fedes,  qui  locus,  in  quo  non  exitent  hujus  cum 
fortitudinis,  turn  vero  humanitatis,  turn  animi,  turn  coniilii 
imprefla  veftigia?  CICER,  pro  BALBO,  §  5. 
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"  And  thou,  O  holy  JUPITER,  from  the  height 
"  of  thy  facred  mount,  whofe  lakes,  groves  and 
"  boundaries,  he  had  fo  often  contaminated  with 
cc  his  deteftable  impurities  •,  and  you,  the  other 
"  Deities,  whom  he  had  infulted,  at  length  open- 
"  ed  your  eyes  to  punifh  this  enormous  offender. 
"  By  you,  by  you,  and  in  your  sight,  was  the 
"  slow,  but  the  righteous  and  deferred  vengeance 
"  executed  upon  him  f." 

After  thefe,  I  had  almofl  faid,  incomparable 
examples  of  the  dpoftropbe  from  CICERO,  in- 
ilances  of  this  Figure  from  other  Writers  may 
appear  with  great  difadvantage  -,  but  I  will  cite  a 
few  of  them,  which,  in  my  opinion,  are  not  with- 
out their  merit. 

In  Sir  RICHARD  BLACK M ORE'S  excellent 
poem,  intitled,  Creation,  we  fhall  find  the  fol- 
lowing lines : 

But 

•f-  Non  ell  huinano  copHlio,  r,e  mediccri  quidem,  judices, 
Deorum  hnrnortalium  cura,  res  ilia  perfcfta,  religiones  me- 
hercule  ipfse,  cjuae  illam  belluam  cadere  viderunt  commovifie 
fe  videntur,  &  jus  in  illo  futim  retinuifle.  Vos  enini  jam,  A!- 
bani  tumuli,  atque  luci,  vos,  inquam,  imploro,  atque  teftor, 
vofque  Albanorum  obrutas  aras,  facrorum  populi  Romani  fo- 
ciac,  &  aequales,  (quas  illc  praiccps  amentia,  csfis,  proftratif- 
cue  fandliirnnis  lucis,  fubftrudtionum  infanis  mollibus  oppref- 
ierat ;  veftra  turn  ara,  vcilrae  religiones  viguerunt,  veftra  vis 
valuit,  quam  ille  omni  fcelere  polluerat.  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito 
.  monte  Laiiari,  fande  Jupiccr,  cujus  ille  lacus,  nemora,  finef. 
<que  faspe  omni  nefario  ftupro,  &  fcclcre  macularat,  aliquando 
ad  cum  puniendum  oculos  aperuiftis ;  vobis  ilia:,  vobis  veftro 
in  confpedu  fcra;,  fed  jufta;  tamcn,  &  debita;  pornx  folutaj 
funt.  CICER.  p)o  MILO,  §31. 
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But  then  Lucretian  wits  abfurdly  frame, 

To  fink  thofe  inbred  fears,  their  impious  fcheme ; 

To  chafe  the  horrors  of  a  confcious  mind, 

They  defp'rate  means  and  wild  expedients  find. 

The  hardy  rebels,  aiming  to  appeafe 

Their  fierce  remorfe,  and  dream  awhile  at  cafe; 

Of  crying  guilt  th'  avenging  pow'r  difown, 

And  pull  the  high  Creator  from  his  throne  : 

That  done,  they  mock  the  threats  of  future  pain, 

As  monftrous  fictions  of  the  Poet's  brain. 

Immediately  the  Poet  lanches  into  this  fine  Apo- 

ftrophe  : 

Thy  force  alone,  Religion,  Death  difarms, 
Breaks  all  his  darts,  and  ev'ry  viper  charms. 
Soften'd  by  thee,  the  grifly  form  appears 
No  more  the  horrid  object  of  our  fears : 
We  undifmay'd  this  awful  pow'r  obey, 
That  guides  us  thro'  the  fafe,  tho'  gloomy  way 
Which  leads  to  life,  and  to  the  bleft  abode, 
Where  ravifh'd  minds  enjoy,  what  here  they  own'd, 
a  God  *. 

Mr  THOMSON,  in  his  poem,  intitled,  Summer^ 
gives  us  thefe  lines  : 

How  then  {hall  I  attempt  to  fing  of  Him, 
Who,  Light  himfelf,  in  uncreated  light, 
Invefted  deep,  dwells  awfully  retir'd 
From  mortal  eye,  or  angel's  purer  ken ; 
Whofe  fingle  fmile  has,  from  the  firft  of  time, 
Fill'd,  overflowing  all  thofe  lamps  of  heav'n, 
That  beam  for  ever  thro'  the  boundlefs  fky : 

But 

*  Creation,  book  w. 
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Butfliould  he  hide  his  face,  th'aftonifli'd  fun, 
And  all  th'  extinguifh'd  ftars,  would  loos'ning  ftart 
Wide  from  their  fpheres,  and  chaos  come  again. 

Next  follows  an  Apoftrophe  to  Deity : 

And  yet  was  ev'ry  fault'ring  tongue  of  men, 

ALMIGHTY  MAKER  !  filent  in  thy  praife ; 

Thy  works  themfelves  would  raife  a  general  voice, 

Ev'n  in  the  depth  of  folitary  woods, 

By  human  foot  untrod,  proclaim  thy  pow'r, 

And  to  the  quire  celeftial  thee  refound, 

Th' eternal  caufe,  fupport,  and  end  of  all  \ 

They  are  cliarming  lines  in  Dr  WATTS'S  Ekgy 
en  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  THOMAS  GOUGE  : 

HOWE  *  is  a  great,  but  fingle  name; 

Amidft  the  crowd  he  (lands  alone : 
Stands  yet,  but  with  his  ftarry  pinions  on, 

Dreft  for  the  flight,  and  ready  to  be  gone. 

The  next  verfes  are  an  addrefs  to  Deity,  and  no- 
bly clofe  the  poem : 

Eternal  GOD,  command  his  ftay, 
Stretch  the  dear  months  of  his  delay : 
O  we  could  wiih  his  age  were  one  immortal  day  ! 
But  when  the  flaming  chariot 's  come, 
And  {hining  guards  t'  attend  thy  prophet  home, 
Amidft  a  thoufand  weeping  eyes, 
Send  an  ELISHA  down,  a  foul  of  equal  fize, 
Or  burn  this  worthlefs  globe,  and  take  us  to  the  fltfes  f . 

MILTON 

*  The  very  great  Mr  JOHN  HOWE,  then  living, 
f  WATTS'S  Lyric  Poems,  page  299. 
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MILTON  introduces  ADAM,  after  his  fall,  as 
Taying, 

.         Why  comes  not  Death, 
Said  he,  with  one  thrice  acceptable  ilroke, 
To  end  me  ?  Shall  Truth  fail  to  keep  her  word  ? 
Juftice  divine  not  haften  to  be  juft? 
But  Death  comes  not  at  call  ;  Juftice  divine 
Mends  not  her  floweft  pace  for  pray'rs  or  cries. 

He  then  breaks  out  in  an  Apoftropbe  ; 

O  woods,  O  fountains,  hillocks,  dales,  and  bow'rs, 
With  other  echo  late  I  taught  yourfhades 
To  anfwer,  and  refound  far  other  fong  *. 

§  3.  The  Scripture  will  afford  us  many  exam- 
ples of  the  Apoftrophe  in  various  forms. 

Apoftrophes  are  addrefsed  to  GOD  himfelf  : 
Gen.  xlix.  17,  18.  "  DAN  fliall  be  a  ferpent  by 
3S  the  way  -,  an  adder  in  the  path  that  bites  the 
51  horfe's  heels,  fo  that  his  rider  fhall  fall  back- 
Jl  ward.  I  have  waited  for  thy  falvation,  O 
"  LORD.JJ  So  Nebemiab  vi.  9.  "  For  they  all 
"  made  us  afraid,  faying,  Their  hands  fhaM  be 
*:  weakened  from  the  work,  that  it  be  not  done. 
ss  Now  therefore,  O  GOD,  flrengthen  my  hands." 
Thefe  Apoftrophes  are  nothing  elfe  than  the  de- 
vout afpirations  of  the  mind  to  Heaven. 

(2)  We  find  Apoftrophes  in  the  facred  Writings 
directed  to  perfons  both  living  and  dead  :  2  Sam. 
i.  24.  "  Ye  daughters  of  Ifrael,weep  over  SAUL  :« 

and 
*  Paradifeloft,  book  x.  line  854. 
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and  verfe26.  u  I  am  diftreised  for  thee,  my  bro- 
"  ther  JONATHAN." 

(3)  Apoftrophes  are  fometimcs  in  Scripture  ad- 
drefsed  to  brute  creatures  that  are  deftitute  of 
reafon:  Pfalm  cxlviii.  7 — 10.  M  Praife  the  LORD 
"  from  the  earth,    ye  dragons,   beafts,  and  all 
ss  cattle,  and  creeping  things,  and  flying  fowl." 

50  Joelii.  22.  "  Be  not  afraid,  ye  beafts  of  the 
"  field,    for  the  paflures  of  the  wildernefs  do 
"  fpring,"  &c. 

(4)  We  meet  with  dpoftropbes  in  facred  Writ 
to  inanimate  and  material  beings :   Jer.  xxii.  29. 
'*  O  earth,  earth,  earth,  hear  the  word  of  the 

51  LORD  !"    SoMicab  vi.  7.  "  Hear,  O  ye  moun- 

*  tains,  the  LORD'S  controverfy,  and  ye  ftrong 
w  foundations  of  the  earth."   So  If  a.  i.  2.  M  Hear, 
15  O  heavens,   and  give  ear,   O  earth,   for  the 

*  LORD  hath  fpoken  :    I  have  nourifhed  and 
ss  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
w  againft  me."     Upon  which  pafsage  St  JEROM 
obferves,  that  "  as  GOD  had  called  heaven  and 
"  earth  as  his  witnefses,  when  he  gave  his  laws 
"  by  MOSES  to  the  Ifraelitcs,  Deut.  xxxii.  i.  fo, 
"  after  they  had  broken  thofe  laws,  he  fummons 
"  them  again  to  be  his  witnefses,  that  all  the 
"  elements   might  know  that  GOD  was  juftly 
"  provoked  to  anger  in  taking  vengeance  for 
"  the  violation  of  his  commands  *."     The  fenfe 

of 

*  Qura  per  Moyfen  teftes  vocaverat  Dominus  coelunr  &  ter- 
ram  dans  populo  Ifrael  legem  fuam,  Deut.  xxxii.  i.  poft  prse- 
varicationem  populi  eofdem  rurfum  in  teftimonium  vocat,  ut 

cunda 
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of  the  pafsage  may  be,  "  that  if  the  heaven  and 

"  earth  had  intelligence  and  reafon,  they  would 

"  certainly  accufe  the  Ifraelitts  of  their  impiety, 

"  since  they  and  all  things  in  them  punctually 

"  anfwer  the  ends  of  their  creation  ;  while  men, 

"  for  whom  they  were  made,  dare  to  be  delin- 

"  quents  and  apoftates  from  their  GOD." 

§  4.  This  Figure  is  of  admirable  fervice  to 
diversify  our  difcourfes,  as  we  direct  ourfelves 
to  different  object*  from  thofe  we  firft  addrefsed. 
"  By  this  Figure,  fays  Dr  WARD  *,  the  fpeaker 
<c  has  an  opportunity  of  faying  many  things  with 
"  greater  freedom  than  perhaps  would  be  con- 
"  siftent  with  decency,  if  immediately  directed 
"  to  perfons  themfelves  :  he  can  admoniih, 
"  chide,  and  cenfure  without  giving  offence," 
Mr  BLACKWALL  alib  obferves,  that  "  when  the 
"  pafsion  is  violent,  it  muft  break  out  and  dis- 
"  charge  itfelf.  By  this  Figure,  the  perfon 
"  moved,  fays  he,  desires  to  intereft  univerfal 
."  nature  in  his  caufe  •,  and  appeals  to  all  the 
"  creation  for  the  juflnefs  of  his  transport  f-" 

I  fhall  conclude  with  an  excellent  pafsage 
from  LONGINUS,  in  which  he  defcants  on  what 
he  takes  to  be  an  Apoftrophe.  "  DEMOSTHENES, 

"  fays 

cunfta  elementa  cognofcant  jufle  Dominum  in  ukionem  man- 
datorum  fuorum  ad  iracundiam  concitatum.  HIERONYM.  in 
Comment.  Efa.  i.  2. 

*  WARD'S  Oratory,  vol.  ii.  page  102. 

•f-  BLACKVVALL'S  Introduction  to  the  ClaJJla^  page  198. 
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"  fays  he,  gives  an  account  of  the  affairs  of  the- 

"  city.     The  natural  method  of  doing  this  was 

"  for  him  to  have  faid,  You  have  not  been  faulty 

"  who  have  expofed  yourfelves  for  the  liberty  of 

u  Greece;  you  have  examples  from  yourfelves  to 

"  fupport  you  -,  nor  were  they  faulty  who  fought 

"  at  Marathon,  Salamls,  and  Platter.   But  when, 

"  as  if  he  had  been  inftantaneously  infpired  and 

•*  pofsefsed  by  APOLLO,  he  thunders  out  an  oath 

*•  by  the  champions  of  Greece,  Ton  have  not  been 

•*  faulty,  no,  you  have  not,  I  fwear  by  the  brave 

tt  fouls  who  facrificed  their  lives  at  Marathon,  he 

*  feems  by  this  figurative  oath,  which  I  call  an 

«*  Apoflrophe,  to  deify  their  anceftors,  by  fhew- 

"  ing  that  they  ought  to  fwear  by  fuch  who  had 

*'  died  in  defence  of  their  country,   as  by  fo 

tc  many  Gods ;  he  insinuates  at  the  fame  time  to 

**  the  judges,  the  greatnefs  of  foul  in  thofe  he- 

"  roes-,  who  had  expofed  themfelves  to  death  in 

44  fo  glorious  a  caufe  ;  he  foars  beyond  common 

•c  reprefentation  into  fuperlative  fublimity,  pours 

*c  in  a  powerful  pathos,  excites  that  venerable 

"  regard  which  is  due  to  uncommon  and  to  the 

*c  moil  facred  oaths,  and  at  the  fame  time  admi- 

**  nifters  to  the  minds  of  his  auditors  fuch  fenti- 

"  ment,    as,  like  a  medicinal  balm,  heals  the 

<c  anguifh  of  their  fpirits.     The  Orator  animates 

«c  them  with  his  praifes,  and  teaches  them  to 

"  think  as  highly  of  their  defeat  by  PHILIP,  as 

"  of  the  victories  of  Marathon  and  Salamis :  by 

cc  thefe  means,  in  the  ftrength  of  this  Figure, 

"  the  Orator  advances  with  fuccefs,  and  with  a 

"  fovereign 
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"  fovereign  power  bears    along  with  him  the 
"  minds  of  his  hearers  f." 
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CHAPTER    XIV. 
The  PERIPHRASIS  confidered. 

K  The  definition  of  a  Periphrafts.  §  2.  Exam- 
ples of  it  in  the  firfl  view  from  LIVY,  CICERO, 
and  TILLOTSON.  §  3*  Inflames  of  it  in  the  fe- 
cond  'view  from  STATIUS,  VIRGIL,  PINDAR, 
&c.  §  4.  Examples  of  this  Figure  from  Scrip- 
ture. §  5.  Apaffagefrom  LONGINUS  upon  the 
Periphrcifis.  §  6.  Its  ufe^  with  remarks  upon 
it. 


§  i.  T)Eriphrafis  *  is  a  Figure  in  which  we 
•*  ufe  more  words  than  what  are  abfo- 
lutely  necefsary,  and  fometimes  lefs  plain  words, 
either  to  avoid  fome  inconvenience  and  ill  effe<5b 
which  might  proceed  from  exprefsing  ourfelves 
in  fewer  or  clearer  words,  or  in  order  to  give  a 
variety  and  elegance  to  our  difcourfes,  and  mul- 
tiply the  graces  of  our  composition. 

§  2.  We  have  a  fine  example  of  this  Figure, 
in  the  firfl  view  of  it,  in  the  fpeech  of  VIBIUS 
VIRIUS  •,  who,  in  his  exhortation  to  the  fenators 
of  Capua  to  poifon  themfelves  in  order  to  prevent 

their 

*  From  «rig»p£a£w,  Ifyeak  in  a  circttmlotution. 
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tiieir  falling  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans^ 
particularly  defcribes  the  miferies  from  which 
the  draught  of  poifon  would  deliver  them,  and 
difguifes  the  horrors  of  death,  or  at  leaft  fuffers 
it  not  to  come  into  sight  by  an  exprefs  mention 
of  it.  "  Having  feafted  yourfelvesj  fays  he, 
"  with  wine  and  food,  the  cup  in  which  I  will 
"  drink  to  you  mall  be  handed  round.  That 
"  draught  mall  free  your  bodies  from  pain, 
•f  your  minds  from  reproaches,  and  your  eyes 
"  and  ears  from  the  sight  and  hearing  of  all  that 
"  bitter  and  ignominious  ufage,  which  you  muft 
"  endure  by  being  made  captive  to  your  ene- 
"  mies  *." 

CICERO,  by  making  ufe  of  a  circumlocution, 
mentions  nothing  of  the  killing  CLODIUS,  though 
that  event  feems  to  be  in  his  view  :  "  The  fer- 
"  vants  of  MILO,  fays  he,  for  I  do  not  fpeak 
"  with  a  design  to  throw  off  the  crime  from  them 
"  to  others,  but  according  as  the  event  really 
"  happened,  did  that  without  the  order,  know- 
"  ledge,  or  prefence  of  their  matter,  which  every 
"  one  would  be  willing  his  own  fervants  mould 
"  do  in  the  like  circumftances  -)-," 

May 

*  Satiatis  vino  ciboque  poculum  idem  quod  mihi  datum 
fuerit,  circumferetur.  Ea  potio  corpus  ab  cruciatu,  animum 
a  contumeliis.  oculos,  aures  a  videndis  audiendifque  omni- 
bus acerbis  indignifque  quae  manent  vi&os  vindicabit.  Liv. 
lib.  xxvi.  §  13. 

f  Fecerunt  id  fervi  Milonis,  dicam  enim  non  derivandi 

criminis  caufa,  fed  ut  faftum  eft,  neque  imper^nte,  neque 

Q^  facientp, 
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.  May  we  not  consider  the  following  pafsage  irt 
Archbifhop  TILLOTSON  as  zPeriphrafis,  in  which, 
as  one  obferves*,  "  Death  is  the  principal  thought 
"  to  which  all  the  circumftances  of  the  circumlo- 
"  cutions  chiefly  refer,"  and  yet  death  is  not  fo 
much  as  mentioned  ?  "  When  we  consider  that 
"  we  have  but  a  little  while  to  be  here,  that  we 
*c  are  upon  our  journey  to  our  heavenly  country, 
"  where  we  -fhall  meet  with  all  the  delights  we 
"  can  desire,  it  ought  not  to  trouble  us  much 
"  to  endure  dorms  and  foul  ways,  and  to  want 
"  many  of  thole  accommodations  we  might  :ex- 
-"  pedt  at  home.  This  is  the  common  fate  of 
"  travellers  j  and  we  muft  take  things  as  we  find 
."  them,  arid  not  look  to  have  every  thing  juft 
"  to  our  mind.  Thefe  difficulties  and  inconve- 
"  niencies  will  fhortly  be  over,  and  after  a  few 
"  days  will  be  quite  forgotten,  ^and  be  to  us  as 
"  if  they  had  never'  been.  And  when  we  are 
"  fafely  landed  in  our  own  country,  with  what 
"  pleafure  fhall  we  look  back  on  thofe  rough 
"  and  boifterous  feas  we  have  efcaped  f1  ? " 

§  3.  Nor  are  there  wanting  examples  of  the 
Peripkrafis  in  the  other  view  of  it,  I  mean,  as 
giving  a  variety  and  elegance  to  our  difcourfes, 
and  multiplying  the  graces  of  our  compositions. 

The 

'  fadente,  ncqae  prrcfente  domino,  qnod  fuos  quifque  fervos  in 
tali  re  facere  voluiflet.     CICER.  pro  MILO:  §  10. 
*  SMITH'S  TranJJation  of  LONGINUS,  p.  121. 
f  TILLOTSON  on  Plil  iii.  20.  vol.i.  p.  298.  Odavo  edit. 
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The  rising  of  the  fun,  or  the  morning,  is  thus 
magnificently  defcribed  by  STATIUS  : 

Aurora^  rifing  from  her  eaftern  bed, 
Glanc'd  on  the  fkies,  and  night  before  her  fled  ; 
Then  fhook  her  locks,  that  dropp'd  with  filver  dew, 
And  glow'd  refulgent  with  the  fun  in  view. 
Bright  Lucifer  imbib'd  the  orient  beam-, 
And  turn'd  to  other  fkies  his  ling'ring  team. 
Now  the  replenifh'd  fun  his  orb  reveals, 
And  dims  the  filver  on  his  fitter's  wheels  *. 

VIRGIL,  inftead  of  faying  it  is  near  fun-fet, 
thus  defcribes  that  feafon  of  the  day, 

See  from  the  villas  tops  the  fmoke  afcend, 
And  broader  fhadows  from  the  hills  extend  f  ! 

PINDAR  thus  reprefents  the  moon  at  full  : 

The  full-grown  moon  upon  her  throne  of  gold 
Now  thro*  the  vaft  of  heav'n  her  progrefs  roll'd, 

And 

*  Et  jam  Mygdoniis  elata  cubilibus  alto 
Impulerat  ccelo  gelidas  Aurora  tenebras, 
Rorantes  excufla  comas,  multumque  fequenti 
Sole  rubens  :  illi  rofeus  per  nubila  feras 
Advertit  flammas,  alienumque  aethera  tardo 
Lucifer  exit  equo  j  donee  Pater  igneus  orbem 
Impleat,  atque  ipfi  radios  vetet  efle  forori. 

lib.  ii.  ver.  1.1 


f  Et  jam  fumma  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
Majorefque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbras. 

VIRGIL,  Edog,  i.  ver.  83,  84. 
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And  pour'd  her  rays,  that  (hone  ferenely  bright, 
Full  on  the  eye  that  guides  the  train  of  night  $. 

In  the  poem,  intitled,  Bijhop  Ridley's  Ghoft^ 
printed  in  the  year  1  745,  we  have  the  following 
Periphrafis  : 

Her  court  *,  detefted  fight  !  exulting  fwarm'd 
With  Rome's  tyrannic  Vandals,  from  the  wretch 
Unfhod,  to  him  who  wears  with  gorgeous  pride 
Th'  empurpled  garb  of  prelacy  — 

I  fhall  conclude  the  inftances  of  circumlocution, 
as  ufed  for  the  purpofes  of  elegance  and  beauty, 
with  fome  lines  that  I  have  ibmewhere  met  with, 
in  which  our  country  is  thus  defcribed  : 

This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  fcepter'd  ifle, 
This  earth  of  majefty,  this  feat  of  MARS, 
This  other  Eden,  demy  paradife; 
This  fortrefs  built  by  nature  for  herfelf, 
Againft  infection,  and  the  hand  of  war; 
This  happy  breed  of  men,  this  little  world, 
This  precious  ftone  fet  in  the  filver  fea. 

§4- 


o^Oatycov 

O/v«?/>.  od.  iii.  ver.  35,3^. 

Mr  BLACK  WALL,  by  taTrtfa?  o^0«X/*o»,  underftands  the  even 
ing-ftar,  as  is  evident  from  his  translation  of  the  pafTage, 

The  night's  bright  emprefs,  in  her  golden  car, 
Darting  full  glories  from  her  lovely  face, 
Kindles  frefli  beauties  in  the  eye  of  Hefptr* 

*  Queen  MARY'S. 
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§  4.  Many  are  the  examples  of  this  Figure, 
that  might  be  produced  from  Scripture,  but  the 
following  fliall  luffice  :  Job  iv.  19.  "  Our  bodies 
M  are  ftiled  houfes  of  clay,"  and  2  Cor.  v.  i. 
r  The  earthly  houfe  of  this  tabernacle."  The 
grave  is  defcribed,  Jobxi.  21.  as  "  the  land  of 
"  darknefs,  and  the  fhadow  of  death  ;  a  land  of 
"  darknefs,  as. darknefs  itfelf,  and  of  the  fhadow 
"  of  death,  without  any  order,  and  where  the 
"  light  is  as  darknefs."  DAVID'S  refolution  not 
to  go  to  his  houfe,  and  go  to  reft,  is  exprefsed 
in  a  Peripbrafa :  Pfalm  cxxxii.  3,  4.  "  Surely,  I 
"  will  not  come  into  the  tabernacle  of  my  houfe, 
"  nor  go  up  into  my  bed :  I  will  not  give  sleep 
w  to  mine  eyes,  or  slumber  to  mine  eye-lids, 
"  until  I  find  out  a  place  for  the  LORD,  an  ha- 
"  bitation  for  the  mighty  GOD  of  Jacob  :M  and 
Jojh.  xxiii.  14.  "  Behold,  this  day,  fays  JOSHUA,  I 
"  am  going  the  way  of  all  the  earth  •,"  that  is,  I 
am  about  to  die.  "  The  Difciple  whom  JESUS 
"  loved,  and  who  leaned  on  his  breaft  at  flipper/* 
is  a  Peripbrafis  of  the  Apoftle  JOHN,  Jobn  xxi.  20, 
And  Job  xviii,  13.  "the  plague,"  or  fome  very 
deadly  difeafe,  is  ftiled  "  the  firft-born  of  death  ;Ji 
and  verfe  14.  Death  is  ftiled  "  the  king  of  ter- 
15  rors." 

§  5.  LONGTNUS  has  a  feclion  upon  the  Per?-* 
pirn/is,  which  I  fhall  give  my  Readers.  "  None, 
"  in  my  opinion,  can  doubt  whether  the  Peri- 
"  pbrqfis  is  not  a  fource  of  fublimity.  For  as  in 

u  mufic^  an  important  word  is  rendered  mire  facet 

0.3  "h 
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"  by  the  divifions  which  are  run  harmonioufly  upon 
"  it  ;  fo  a  Periphrasis  fweetens  a  difcourfe^  car- 
"  ried  on  in  propriety  of  language^  and  contributes 
<c  very  much  to  the  ornament  of  it,  efpecially  if 
"  there  be  no  jarring  or  difcord  in  zV,  but  ever) 
"  part  be  judicioufly  and  muficcdly  tempered.  PLATO 
"  is  fufRcient  to  confirm  this  obfervation,  from 
"  a  pafsage  in  the  beginning  of  his  'Funeral  Ora- 
"  tion.  They  truly  receive  from  ns  the  honours 
{i  they  deferve-,  and,  aft^r  they  have  received 
"  them,  they  go  the  way  that  fate  ordains  -, 
"  being  led  out  publickly  by  the  city,  and  pri- 
"  vately  by  their  friends.  He  calls  Death,  the 
<c  wcy  that  fate  ordains  ;  and  funeral  rites,  he 
«  ftiles  a  public  conducing  from  our  country.  Does 
"  not  PLATO  greatly  heighten  the  fenfe  by  thefe 
"  means  ?  he  tak'  s  a  common  low  thought,  and 
«'  enriches  it  with  melody  and  fweetnefs.  In 
"  like  manner  XENOPHON  fays,  Ton  think  labour 
<c  the  gmd?  to  a  pkafant  life  :  your  fouls  are  en- 
*c  i  -:th  the  left  qualification,  and  what  be- 

<c  comes  warriors.  Tou  prefer  fame  to  every  other 
"  confederation.  In  the  room  of,  you  love  to  la- 
*'  bour,  he  ufes  a  Pcriphrafis^  and  fays,  you  think 
"  labour  the  guide  to  a  pleafant  life  \  and,  by  a 
"  like  circumlocution^  he  gives  a  fublimity  to  his 
<'  praife  V 

§6. 


yap  iv  M«crtx»j  m«   ruv 
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§  6..  The  ufes  of  this  Figure  may  be  learnt 
from  its  definition.  I  will  add,  that  the  Perl- 
fyrafis  not  only  guards  our  difcourfes  from  of- 
fence, and  beautifully  embellifhes  them,  but 
that  it  alib  gives  an  agreeable  variety  to  our 
compositions,  and  fometimes,  as  LONGINUS  has 
fhewn,  conduces  much  to  elevate  them.  But 
Jet  us  beware  of  a  cumbrous  circumlocution  of 
words,  without  any  of  the  abovementioned  ufes 
anfwered  by  them,  fome  inftances  of  which  we 
have  in  Mr  POPE'S  Art  of  Sinking  in  Poetry.  Who 
would  think  that  the  following  lines, 

Bring  forth  fome  remnant  of  Promoibcan  theft 
Quick  to  expand  th'  inclement  air  congeal'd 
By  Boreas    rude  breath, 

fhould  mean  no  more  than  light  the  fire  ? 

'  And 


a/^acrov, 


sicroA^v  T«  E/rira^ty,    "  Epyo;  [AZV  y^Ay  oio    s^ycri  r 
'*   y.ovloi   fftyGW    ayroi;,    uv    Tu^ov'lij    isroftvotlct,    Tr,v 


fl 

/nrop£*a.«,        T 


TIT?  vovjaty  ;  *j 

etCtMvtoe.v  T»va  T'/9  T*)v  £X  TJJ?       E 
-      Kai   Stvotpuv,    "  Flo^oii  6s  TJJ  ^n   ^^ci;^  -/lyiiAovai,  topi 


yap 
."     Avli  T», 


SubUmitate,  §  28. 
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And  after  having  read  over  thefe  ftately  vcrfes, 

Apply  thine  engine  to  the  fpungy  door, 
Set  BACCHUS  from  his  glafly  prifon  free, 

ftrip  white  CERES  of  her  nqt-brpwn  coat, 


does  it  not  amaze  us  to  find  that  nothing  more 
is  meant  than,  uncork  the  bottle,  and  chip  the 
bread  ? 

Let  us  always  be  folicitous  rather  to  rife  in 
fenie  than  in  found,  and  by  no  means  let  the  laft 
be  iuiFered  to  exceed  the  firft.  "  There  is  more 
"  danger,  fays  LONGINUS,  in  a  Periphrafts  than 
"  in  any  other  Figure,  unlefs  it  be  ufed  with 
"  moderation.  An  injudicious  Periphrafts  is 
"  fpiritlefs,  and  is  at  no  great  remove  from 
"  emptinefs  and  ftupidity.  Hence  the  Critics 
"  have  bantered  PLATO  (who  frequently  em- 
"  ploys  this  Figure,  but  in  fome  places  unfea- 
"  fonably)  for  faying  that  we  ought  to  take 
"  care  not  to  fufFer  either  ftlver  or  golden 
"  riches  to  fettle  themfelves  in  a  city.  In  like 
"  manner,  fays  a  Critic  upon  him,  if  he  had 
"  prohibited  the  pofsefsion  of  Iheep  and  oxen, 
"  he  had  called  them  beef  and  mutton  riches  *.'* 

(4.lv!o^  TO  -or  %cty  pot. 


?  TE  o^ov  KV.\   tffa,^vrat\ov.      OOev  yat   TOV 
(  Jen/®'  ya^  ctsi  tztci  %ypcit   x,a,i  ruriv  axai^w?)   tv  tot;  yo/xoi; 
yovlot,   vz  "  tils  ot,%yv%uv  ^£*  iirX»1or,   » 


LaMGiNUS  d?  Sublimitate,   §29. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

The  ASYNDETON  and  POLYSYNDETON 
confidered. 

§  i.  Afyndeton  defined.  §  2.  Inflames  of  it  from 
SALLUST,  SUETONIUS,  CICERO,  and  VIRGIL. 
§  3,  Exam-pies  of  this  Figure  from  Scripture. 
§  4.  What  LONGINUS  fays  upon  the  Afyndeton^ 
§  5.  A  Polyfyndeton  defined.  §  6.  Examples  of 
it  from  LIVY  and  VIRGIL.  §  7.  Inftances  of 
this  Figure  from  Scripture.  §  8.  Examples  of 
the  Afyndeton  and  Polyfyndeton,  in  a  paffage 
from  DEMOSTHENES,  §  9.  Remarks  upon  tbefe 
Figures. 

§  if  jjSyndeton  *  is  a  Figure,  occasioned  by 
-^*  the  omifsion  of  conjun&ive  particles, 
which  are  dropped  either  to  exprefs  vehemence 
or  fpeed  ;  or  fometimes  it  may  be  from  a  noble 
negligence  of  nice  accuracy,  arising  from  an 
attention  to  our  ideas. 


§  2.  SALLUST  furnifhes  us  with  an  example  of 
fort  in  his  defcription  of  the  Moors  :  "  There 

"  was 

From  A  privativa  &  vwho,  l&fumte,  or  disjoin. 
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"  was  then,  fays  he,  an  horrible  fpectacle  in  the 
"  open  plains,  purfuit,  flight,  slaughter,  capti- 
«  vity  *." 

So  in  the  Pontic  triumph,  C^SAR  had  it  in- 
fcribed  in  the  pageants  of  the  fhow,  /  came^  I 
faw^  I  vanquished  "f~  -,  thereby  signifying  the  ra- 
pidity of  his  fuccefs. 

CICERO  fays,  designing  it  may  be  the  excefsivb 
rage  in  which  CATILINE  left  Rome,  He  is  gone^ 
depart  edy  efcaped^  rujhed  out  (]. 

In  like  manner  we  fee  the  hurry  of  DIDO'S 
mind,  in  the  abrupt  precipitate  manner  in  whicli 
Ihe  orders  her  people  to  purfue  ^NEAS  ; 

Go,  hafte,  my  fubje&s,.  feize  the  flaming  brands, 
Extend  the  fails,  impel  the  flying  oars  ;];. 

§  3.  Scripture  will  fnrnim  us  with  examples 
of  this  Figure  :  Rom.  L  29.  "  Being  rilled  with 
*'  all  unrighteoufnefs,  fornication,  wickednefs, 
SJ  covetoufnefs,  malicioufnefs ;  full  of  envy,  mur- 
"  der,  debate,  deceit,  malignity  -,  whifperers, 

"  backbiters, 

*  Turn  fpcftaculum  horribile  in  campis  patenlibus,  ft-qni, 
fagere;  occidi,  capi.  SALLUSTIUS  deEello  Jugurthin.  p.  106. 
edit.  MAITTAIRE. 

•j-  Pontico  triumpho  inter  pompae  fercula  trium  verbornm 
praetulit  titulum,  Vent,  <vidi,  <vici.  SUETONIUS  in  Vit.  CJE- 
SAR.  §  37. 

j]  Abiit,  excefiit,  evafit,  erupit.  CICER.  Orat.  ii.  in  CA- 
TIL.  n.  i. 

-^i  Ite, 

Ferte  citi  flammas,  date  vela,  impellite  remos. 

VIRGIL,  ^ntid.  lib.  iv.  ver.  593. 
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"  backbiters,  haters  of  GOD,  defpiteful,  proud, 
11  boafters,  inventers  of  evil  things,  difobedient 
ss  to  parents,  without  underftanding,  covenant- 
'*  breakers,  without  natural  affedlion,  implacable, 
"'unmerciful."  So  Rom.  in.  n,  12.  "  There  is 
51  none  that  undenlands,  there  is  none  that  feeks 
**  after  GOD.  They  are  all  gone  out  of  the  way, 
3S  they  are  altogether  become  unprofitable;  tlfere 
Ji  is  none  that  does  good,  no,  not  one."  And 
j  Cor.  xiii.  4—7.  "  Charity  envies  not;  chanty 
"  vaunts  not  itfelf,  is  not  puffed  up  ;  doth  not 
fj"  behave  itfelf  unfeemly,  feeks  not  her  own,  is 
"  not  easily  provoked,  thinks  no  evil,  rejoices 
"  not  in  iniquity,  but  rejoices  in  the  truth ; 
w  bears  all  things,  believes  all  things,  hopes  all 
:*  things,  endures  all  things." 

§  4.  LONGINUS  difcourfes  concerning  this  Fi- 
gure, and  tells  us,  that  "  fentences  diverted  of 
"  their  copulatives  flow  loofely  down,  and  are 
*'  poured  out  in  fuch  a  manner  as  almofb  to  out- 
<c  ftrip  the  fpeaker.  And  closing  their  fhields 
ic  together,  fays  XENOPHON,  they  puihed,  they 
"  fought,  they  killed,  they  were  killed.  So  that 
"  report  of  EURYLOCHUS  in  HOMER, 

ct  We  went,  ULYSSES,  fuch  was  your  command, 
<c  Thro'  the  wild  woods,  we  faw  a  ftately  dome 
"  Rife  o'er  the  trees  embofom'd  in  the  vale ; 

"  For  words  of  this  fort,  feparated  from  one 
<«  another,  and  yet  precipitated  by  the  voice, 
"  carry  with  them  an  energy,  that  at  the 

"  fame 
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16  fame   time  checks,    and  yet   accelarates   the 
«  fentence  *." 

"  The  want  of  a  fcrupulous  connexion,"  fays 
an  ingenious  Writer,  "  draws  things  into  a  fmaller 
<c  compafs,  and  adds  the  greater  ipirit  and  emo- 
"  tion  :  the  more  rays  are  thus  collected  into  a 
"  point,  the  more  vigorous  the  flame  -f-." 

§  5.  The  very  opposite  to  this  Figure  is  the 
Polyfyndeton  t  ;  for  as  the  Afyndetw  drops,  fo  the 
Polyfyndeton  on  the  contrary  abounds  with  con- 
jun&ive  particles, 

§  6.  We  have  an  inflance  of  this  kind  in 
LIVY  ;  who,  defcribing  the  pleafure  and  luxury 
which  corrupted  and  foftened  the  army  of  HAN- 
NIBAL, fays,  "  For  sleep,  and  wine,  and  feafts, 
"  and  ftrumpets,  and  bagnios,  and  sloth,  that 
tc  through  cuftom  grows  every  day  more  be- 
"  witching,  had  fo  enervated  their  minds  and 

"  bodies, 


*  ATrXoxa  ttCTrmlti,  xa»  ojavet  'nr^o^s»1ai  ra 

*  <p6»voy1«  xa»  etvlov  TQV  XsoxTa.      "  Kai  cry 
o  StvoQuv,  ra?  acr'Trt^a 

."    Kai  TO.  T» 


atvae. 

nlwyptvot. 


LONGINUS  tf!f  Sublimitate,  §  19. 
f  SPENCE'S  £^aj  o«  Afr  POPE'S  OJyfey,  page  237. 
J  From  cro^v  and  evthu,  I  conjoin  much. 
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<fc  bodies,  that  the  reputation  of  their  paft  vie- 
^  tories  protected  them  more  than  their  prefeat 
*6  ftrength  £" 

VIRGIL  will  alfo  furnifh  us  with  an  example; 
of  the  fame  Figure; 

The  African  bears  with  him  all  his  wealth, 

And  houfe,  and  houfhold-gods,  and  armed  force, 

And  trufty  dog,  and  quiver  fledg'd  with  darts  *. 

§  7.  We  may  find  examples  of  this  Figure  in 
Scripture  :  Pfalm  xviii.  2.  "  The  LORD  is  my 
"  rock,  and  my  ftrength,  and  my  deliverer."  So 
Gal  iv.  10.  "  Ye  obierve  days,  and  times,  and 
**  months,  and  years."  And  Rom.  viii.  35.  "  Who 
"  fhall  feparate  us  from  the  love  of  CHRIST  ? 
"  Shall  tribulation,  or  diftrefs,  or  perfecution,  or 
ss  famine,  or  nakednefs,  or  peril,  or  fword?" 
And  again,  ver.  38,  39.  of  the  fame  chapter, 
"  For  I  am  perfuaded  that  neither  death,  nor 
w  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers, 
ft  nor  things  prefent,  nor  things  to  come,  nor 
*J  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  fhall 
a  be  able  to  feparate  us  from  the  love  of  GOD, 
~*  which  is  in  CHRIST  JESUS  our  LORD." 

§8. 

£  Somnus  cnim,  &  vinum,  &  epulae,  &  fcorta,  balneaque, 
&  otium  confuetudine  indies  blandius,  ita  enervaverunt  cor- 
pora animofque,  ut  magis  deinde  prseteritse  eos  vi^oris  quam 
praefentes  tutarentur  vires.  Liv.  lib.  xxiii.  §  18. 

*  • •  Omnia  fecum 

Armentarius  Afer  agit,  teftumque,  laremque, 
Armaque,  amyclxurnque  canem,  creflamque  pharetram. 
VIRGIL.  Gtorgic.  lib.  iii.  ver.  343. 
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§  8.  There  is  an  example  both  of  the  Afyti- 
deton  and  the  Polyfyndeton  together  in  DEMOST- 
HENES ;  which  may  very  properly  dole  our  dif- 
courfe  upon  them,  fo  far  as  it  reipects  .examples. 
"  For  as  to  naval  power,  and  the  number  of 
4C  forces  and  revenues,  and  a  plenty  of  martial 
"  preparations,  and,  in  a  word,  as  to  other 
"  things  that  may  be  efleemed  the  ilrength  of 
"  a  ftate,  thefe  are  all  both  more  and  greater 
"  than  in  former  times  :  but  all  thefe  things 
«  are  rendered  ufelefs,  inefficacious,  abortive, 
*c  through  the  .power  of  corruption  -f." 

§  9.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that  the 
ground  of  the  Afyndeton  feems  to  lie  in  its  happy 
exprefsion  of  our  impetuous  pafsions,  or  in  its 
happy  defcription  of  fomething  that  is  fudden, 
rapid,  and  inftantaneous  :  whereas  the  ground 
of  the  Polyfyndeton  appears  to  be  laid  in  the 
fpeaker's  desire  that  every  one  of  his  weighty 
and  important  ideas  may  be  fully  comprehend- 
ed ;  and  therefore  he  gives  time,  by  the  redu- 
plication of  conjunctions,  for  the  'leifurely  in- 
fusion of  his  fentiments,  that  they  may  thereby 
make  the  more  forcible  and  lafting  imprefsion. 

A  man 


*}• 

ic-^oa-o^ot,  icon  m  «M?j;  xa.lxo-x.ivni;  aityQwiat,  xoti  r'  aAXa,  04; 
«v  TK  KXVHV  rot<;  'ZT'oXfi;  xptyoi,  vvv  oitrewlct.  xat  TzrAtiw  xai 
£T»  Twy  toll  ttoKhu.  A?vX  ofKavla.  rat/la 
atowla.  VTTO  ru>  Tvhw'lw  7*y»£T«t,  DEMOSTH.  Philip,  iii.  edit. 
WolFII,  p,  48. 
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A  man  in  hade,  or  under  the  power  of  fome 
pafsion,  will  naturally  omit  fome  words,  that 
he  may  deliver  his  mefsage  as  quick  as  pofsi- 
ble,  or  that  he  may  inftantly  relieve  his  mind 
which  is  impatient  of  all  delay.  And  a  man 
that  is  desirous  that  he  may  entirely  and  fully 
communicate  what  he  feels  or  means  himfelf  to 
others,  will  naturally  deliver  himfelf  with  a 
kind  of  slow  deliberation,  and  take  care  that 
his  ideas  are  imparted  diftincl:  and  feparate, 
rather  than  in  a  throng  or  duller.  "  The 
"  jifyndeton"  fays  the  learned  Do6tor  WARD, 
•"  leaves  out  the  connecting  particles,  to  repre- 
•"  fent  either  the  celerity  of  an  a&ion,  or  the 
"  hafte  and  eagernefs  of  the  fpeaker :  and  'the 
"  Polyfyndeton  adds  a  weight  and  gravity  to  an 
*c  exprefsion,  and  makes  what  is  faid  to  appear 
"  with  an  air  of  folemnity  -9  and,  by  retarding 
"  the  courfe  of  the  fentence,  gives  the  mind  an 
"  opportunity  to  consider  and  reflecl:  upon  every 
"  part  diftindlly  f." 

•f-  WARD'S  Syfam  ofOmtory%  vol.  ii,  p.  50,  51. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 
The  OXYMORON  confidered. 

§  i.  Oxymoron  defined.  §  2.  Examples  of  it  in 
common^  familiar  converfation*  §  3.  Injlances 
of  this  Figure  from  BARROW,  DAVIES,  ADDI- 
SON,  POPE,  YOUNG,  and  HORACE,  §  4.  In- 
fiances  from  Scripture.  §  5.  Remarks  and  cau- 
tions as  to  the  Oxymoron* 

§  I.  /~\Xymoron  *  is  a  Figure  in  which  the 
^  parts  of  a  period  or  fentence  difagree 
in  found,  but  perfectly  accord  with  one  another 
in  meaning  •,  or,  if  I  may  fo  call  it,  it  is  fenfe  in 
the  mafquerade  of  folly. 

§  2.  We  may  find  inflances  of  this  kind  in 
the  common  language  of  mankind,  or  that  may 
appear  very  eafy  and  natural  in  familiar  conver- 
fation.  A  co-ward  dies  often,  a  brave  man  but 
once.  He  is  a  living  death,  faid  of  a  man  in  a  con- 
fumption,  or  of  a  malefactor  under  condemna- 
tion. An  idiot  or  a  madman  is  his  own  grave. 

No 


From  o£u?,  /harp,  and  ^^t  foclijb\  or  ingenuity  under 
appearance  of  folly. 
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No  one  poorer  than  that  rich  man,  or  he  is  only  a 
rich  beggar,  fpoken  of  a  wealthy  mifer.  An 
hoary-beaded  child,  the  character  of  a  foolifh,  li- 
bidinous old  man.  So  a  Chriftian  may  be  faid, 
never  to  be  lefs  alone,  than  when  alone,  becaufe  he 
then  converfes  with  his  GOD.  Such  a  man  is 
unreafonably  reafonable,  that  is,  he  does  not  fo 
readily  as  he  ought  fubmit  himfelf  to  divine  fove- 
reignty,  but  will  ever  be  prying  into  the  reafons 
of  the  divine  conduct,  when  GOD  has  evidently 
feen  fit  impenetrably  to  conceal  them.  He  is 
unmercifully  merciful-,  by  which  character  we  mean 
a  Prince  who  does  not  punifh  flagitious  offenders 
in  fuch  a  manner,  as  a  wife  regard  to  the  general 
good  of  his  fubjects  requires.  And  thus  we  may 
call  the  afflictions  of  a  good  man,  according  to 
that  blefsed  view  in  which  the  Scripture  reprefents 
them,  falutary  wounds,  healthful  difeafes,  happy 
pains,  profitable  loffes,  bitter  fweets,  and  exalting 
abafemenis. 

§  3.  We  may  meet  with  examples  of  the  Oxy- 
moron in  feme  of  the  fineft  Writers.  "  No  con- 
"  dition,  fays  Dr  BARROW,  in  effect,  can  be  evil, 
"  or  fad  to  a  pious  man  •,  his  very  forrows  are 
"  pleafant,  his  infirmities  are  wholfome,  his 
"  wants  enrich  him,  his  difgraces  adorn  him  •}•." 
"  Alas  !  fays  Mr  DAVIES,  while  you  are  neglect- 
"  ing  the  one  thing  needful,  what  are  you  do- 


f  Sermon  on  the  Profitallenefs  of  Goalinefi,   vol.  i.  p.  17. 
Folio  edition. 

R 
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"  ing,  bvit  fpending  your  time  and  labour  in  la- 
"  borious  idlenefs,  honourably  debasing  your- 
"  felves,  delightfully  tormenting  yourfelves, 
"  wifely  befooling  yourfelves,  and  frugally  im- 
"  poverifhing,  and  ruining  yourfelves  for  ever  *." 
May  we  not  range  under  this  Figure  the  Lift 
of  the  following  lines  of  Mr  ADDISON  ? 

Remember  what  our  father  oft  has  told  us  : 
;     The  ways  of  Heav'n  are  dark  and  intricate, 
Puzzled  in  mazes,  and  perplex'd  with  errors  : 
Our  underftanding  traces  them  in  vain, 
Loft  and  bewilder'd  in  the  fruitlefs  fearch  ; 
Nor  fees  with  how  much  art  the  windings  run, 
Nor  where  the  regular  confufion  ends  f. 

May  we  not  alfo  afcribe  to  this  Figure  the 
following  verfes  of  Mr  POPE  ? 

All  nature  is  but  art,  unknown  to  thee ; 

All  chance,  direction,  which  thou  canft  not  fee  5 

All  difcord,  harmony  not  underftood  ; 

All  partial  evil,  univerfal  good  : 

And,  fpite  of  pride,  in  erring  reafon's  fpite, 

One  truth  is  clear,  WHATEVER  is,  is  RIGHT  J. 

Has  not  Dr  YOUNG  exemplified  the  Oxymoron^ 
when  he  fays, 

How  poor,  how  rich,  how  abject,  how  auguft, 
How  complicate,  how  wonderful  is  man  ! 

How 

*  DAVIIS'S  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  page  376. 
•f-  ADDISON'S  Works,  vol.  ii.  page  25.  Oftavo  edition, 
J  EJfay  on  Man,  epift.  i.  line  289. 
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How  pafftng  wonder  HE,  who  made  him  fuch  ! 
Who  center 'd  in  our  make  fuch  ftrange  extremes  ! 
From  different  natures  marveloufly  mix'd, 
Connexion  exquifite  of  diftant  worlds  ! 
Diftinguifh'd  link  in  being's  endlefs  chain ; 
Midway  from  nothing  to  the  Deity  ! 
A  beam  etherial,  fulli'd  and  abforpt; 
Tho'  fulli'd  and  difhonour'd,  flill  divine  ! 
Dim  miniature  of  greatnefs  abfolute  ! 
An  heir  of  glory  !  a  frail  child  of  duft ! 
Helplefs  immortal  !   infect  infinite  ! 
A  worm,  a  God  !    I  tremble  at  myfelf, 
And  in  myfelf  am  loft !    At  home  a  ftranger, 
Thought  wanders  up  and  down,  furpris'd,  aghaft. 
And  wond'ring  at  her  own  :  how  reafon  reels  ! 
O  what  a  miracle  to  man  is  man, 
Triumphantly  diftrefs'd  !  what  joy,  what  dread  ! 
Alternately  tranfported,  and  alarm'd  ! 
What  can  preferve  my  life  ?  or  what  deftroy  ? 
An  angel's  arm  can't  match  me  from  the  grave  $ 
Legions  of  angels  can't  confine  me  there  *. 

But  there  is  no  Oxymoron  that  occurs  to  my 
mind,  fo  bold  and  grand  as  that  in  Dr  YOUNG'S 
piece,  intitled,  Refignation : 

Not  angels  (hear  it,  and  exult !) 

Enjoy  a  larger  fhare 
Than  is  indulg'd  to  you  and  yours, 

Of  GOD'S  impartial  care  : 
Anxious  for  each,  as  if  on  each 

His  care  for  all  was  thrown  j 
For  all  his  care  as  abfolute, 

As  all  had  been  but  one. 

R  2  An4 

*  YOUNG'S  Night  1kougkitt  book  i.  line  67. 
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And  is  he  then  Co  near  !  fo  kind  !         . 

How  little  then,  and  great, 
That  riddle,  man  ?    O  let  me  gaze 

At  wonders  in  his  fate ; 
His  fate  who  yefterday  did  crawl 

A  worm  from  darknefs  deep, 
And  (hall,  with  brother-worms,  beneath 

A  turf,  to-morrow  fleep. 
How  mean  ! —  and  yet  if  well  obey'd 

His  mighty  Mafter's  call, 
The  whole  creation  for  mean  man 

Is  deem'd  a  boon  too  fmall : 

Too  fmall  the  whole  creation  deem'd 

For  emmets  in  the  duft : 
Account  amazing  !  yet  moil  true  ; 

My  fong  is  bold,  yet  juft. 
Man  born  for  infinite,  in  whom 

No  period  can  deftroy 
rfhe  pow'r  in  exquifite  extremes 

To  fuffer,  or  enjoy. 
Give  him  earth's  empire  (if  no  more) 

He "s  beggared,  and  undone  ! 
Imprifon'd  in  unbounded  fpacey 

Benighted  by  the  fun  f. 

That  man  mould  be  imprifomd  In  unbounded 
[pace,  or  that  he  fhould  be  benighted  by  the  fun, 
the  undecaying  fountain  of  light,  feems  a  palpa- 
ble contradiction  •,  but  yet  it  is-  certain  the  foul 
of  man  cannot  enjoy  itfelf,  but  would  be  held, 
as  in  the  miferable  captivity  of  a  prifoner,  and 
would  be  involved  in  the  horrors  of  a  fpiritual 

night, 

f  Yovac'a  Works i  vol.  i.  p,  144.  O&avo  edition. 
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night,  if  it  was  deftitute  of  an  intercil  in  the  fa- 
vour of  its  Father  and  its  GOD,  though  it  had 
the  illimitable  fpace  for  its  range,  and  the  fun 
to  fpread  around  it  its  unclouded  and  perpetual 
luftre  :  nay,  it  might  be  faid  to  be  benighted  by 
the  Jun,  as  the  fun  might  only  ferve  to  put  the 
foul  in  mind  of  what  a  greater  glory  it  was  de- 
prived, by  the  lofs  of  the  beatific  sight  and  frui- 
tion of  Him  who  is  to  the  foul,  what  the  fun  is 
to  the  body,  the  fource  of  light  and  joy  ;  or,  as 
the  Pfalmift  juflly  exprefses  himfelf,  "  whofe 
"  loving -kindnefs  is  better  than  life,"  Pfelm 
Ixiii.  3. 

To  thefe  inflances  of  the  Oxymoron,  we  may 
add  that  exprefsion  of  HORACE,  where  he  fliles 
the  Epicurean  philofophy  mad  ivifdom  : 

I,  who  forfook  the  Gods,  to  ft  ray 
Where  a  mad  wifdom  led  the  way, 
Am  forc'd  to  quit  the  dang'rous  main, 
And  meafure  back  my  courfe  again  *. 

§  4.  Inftances  of  this  Figure  may  be  met  with 
in  the  facred  Writings.  Prov.  xi.  24.  "  There  is 
"  that  fcattereth,  and  yet  increafeth ;  and  there 
*'  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  but  it 
K  tendeth  to  poverty."  So  Afts  v.  41.  "  And 
"  they,"  that  is,  the  Apoitles,  IS  departed  from 
R  3  "  the 

*  Parcus  Deorum  cultor,  &  infrequens 
Jnfanientis  dum  fapientiae 
Confultus  erro  ;  nunc  retrorfun* 
Vela  dare,  atque  iterare  curfus 
Cogor  relectos  -—        HORAT.  Od.  lib.  i.  od.  34, 
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"  the  prefence  of  the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 
11  were  counted  worthy  to  fuffer  lhame  for  the 
"  name  of  CHRIST."  Glory  and  fhame  feem  to 
be  contradi&ions  •,  but  it  is  the  higheft  honour 
to  be  ufed  with  indignity  for  the  caufe  of  CHRIST 
and  his  teftimony.  In  like  manner,  Gal  ii.  20. 
fi  I  am  crucified  with  CHRIST,  fays  the  Apoftle, 
JJ  neverthelefs  I  live."  And  Col.  iii.  3.  "  For  ye 
51  are  dead,  and  your  life  is  hid  with  CHRIST  in 
"  GOD."  And,  to  mention  no  more  pafsages  to 
our  prefent  purpofe,  i  Tim.  v.  6.  it  is  faid,  that 
w  me  that  lives  in  pleafure,  is  dead  while  me  lives." 
Life  and  death  are  oppofed  to  one  another  •,  but 
life  is  ufed  in  this  place  concerning  temporal  life, 
or  the  life  of  the  body ;  and  death  intends  a  fpi- 
ritual  death,  or  the  death  of  the  foul  in  trefpafses 
and  sins. 

§  5.  This  Figure,  well  conducted,  may  mew 
a  bold  and  fuperior  genius,  that  can  make  its 
way  through  the  midft  of  dangers,  and  pafs  on 
fecure,  in  its  own  ftrength,  on  the  very  edge  of  a 
precipice.    This  Figure  may  fill  the  minds  of  an 
audience   with   pleasing   furprife,    clmrm   them 
with  novelty,  and  raife  a  great  idea  of  the  ta- 
lents of  the  orator  •,  while  they  find  upon  re- 
flexion, that  what  at  firft  appeared  contradictory- 
is  fterling  fenfe,  and  fee  it  breaking  out  in  its 
force  and  beauty,  even  from  an  exprefsion  or 
fentence,  which  they  for  a  moment  were  ready  to 
condemn  as  foolifh  and  abfurd,      But  let  me 
caution  perfons  that  would  make  ufe  of  it,  not 

to 
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to  be  too  free  with  this  Figure,  left  they  fhould 
feem  too  much  to  delight  in  conceits  and  rid- 
dles, and  difguft  by  an  affectation  of  wit.  Per- 
haps no  Figure  fhould  be  more  fparingly  em- 
ployed, and  no  Figure  may  require  more  fkiil 
for  a  right  conftruction.  And  let  me  alfo  add, 
that  when  we  intend  an  Oxymoron^z  mould  take 
heed  that  we  do  not  fall  into  a  downright,  pal- 
pable contradiction  :  there  is  but  a  very  fmall  re- 
move between  the  fineft  and  the  moft  exquisite 
beauty,  and  the  rankeft  and  moft  infufferable 
nonfenfe.  Without  a  due  care  concerning  our 
Oxymorons,  we  may  exped:  to  hear  of  liquid 
rocks,  folid  fountains,  cold  conflagrations,  and  the 
like  heterogeneous  mixtures,  to  the  no  fmall  afto- 
nimment  and  deteftation  pf  every  man  of  un- 
derftanding, 
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§  i.    T^Nanticfis  *  is  a  Figure,  by  which  things 
•     •*-'  very  different  or  contrary  are  compared 
or  placed  together,  and  by  which  they  mutually 
let  off  and  enhance  each  other. 

§  2.  What  a  charming  inftance  have  we  of 
this  kind  in  the  following  palsage  of  VIRGIL,  in 
which  we  have  the  different  fcenes  of  a  Court  and 
Country  Life,  admirably  drawn  and  contraftec} 
with  each  other  ? 

Happy,  too  happy  for  the  world  below, 

The  countryman,  did  he  his  blifs  but  know: 

Who  far  from  war  his  eafy  food  obtains 

From  the  till'd  earth,  that  well  rewards  his  pains. 

What  tho'no  lofty  houfe  its  torrent  pours 

Of  morning-flatt'rers  from  his  ample  doors  j 

No  coftly  fhells  his  fwelling  columns  hide 

With  wreathing  pomp,  and  variegated  pride : 

What  tho'no  robe  enrich'd  with  gold  he  wears, 

Nor  brazen  buft  within  his  walls  appears; 

"What  tho' his  wool  imbibes  no  pois'nous  juice. 

Nor  drugs  infect  his  oils  dcfign'd  for  ufe; 

Yet  unmolefted  peace  broods  o'er  his  feat, 

Pure  runs  his  life,  untinchir'd  with  deceit. 

One  univerfal  reft  his  farm  enjoys ; 

Cool  grots,  rcfoimding  with  no  frightful  noifc, 

Frefti  bubbling  fprings,  and  valleys  thick  with  fliadc., 

Oxen  rebellowing  thro'  the  greenfword  glade, 

And  fleep  beneath  the  waving  foliage  blefs 

His  happy  hours,  and  footh  his  ftill  recefs  f. 

*  From  Evai'lit'ir;?,  an  oppofition,  or  contrariety. 
•f-  O  fortunatos  nimiiim  fua  fi  bona  norint 
.Agricolas !  quibus  ipfa,  procul  difccrdibus  annis, 

Fundjt 
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May  we  not  alfo  add,  as  an  example  of  the  Enan- 
tiofiS)  the  lines  with  which  VIRGIL  concludes  his 
Georgics,  in  which  he  paints  in  fuch  different  co- 
lours AUGUSTUS  and  himfelf  ? 

Thus  have  I  fung  of  tillage,  flocks,  and  trees, 
And  laft  defcrib'd  the  labours  of  the  bees  : 
While  CJESAR,  ardent  in  his  glorious  courfe, 
Is  thund'ring  at  Euphrates'  trembling  fource.  ' 
He  o'er  the  willing  world  his  fway  extends, 
And,  more  than  mortal,  to  the  fkies  afcends; 
While  I  at  Naples  fpend  my  eafy  time, 
Unknown  to  glory,  and  beguil'd  in  rhime : 
1  who  in  paft'rals  play'd  ;  -and,  bold  and  young, 
Thee,TiT'Rus,  and  thy  becchen  bow'r  have  fung  f . 

How 

Fundit  humo  facilem  viclum  jufiiflima  tellus. 
Si  non  ingentem  foribus  doinus  alta  fuperbis 
^lane  falutantum  totis  vomit  aedibus  undam  ; 
Nee  varies  inhiant  pulchra  teftudine  poftes, 
Illufafque  auro  veftes,  Ephyreiaque  aera; 
Alba  neque  AiTyrio  fucatur  lana  veneno, 
Nee  cafia  Jiquidi  corrumpitur  ufus  olivi : 
At  fecura  quiss,  &  r.efcia  fallere  vita. 
Pives  opum  vaiiarum  ;  at  latis  otta  fundis, 
Spelnncae,  vivique  lacus;   at  frigjda  tempe, 
Mugituique  bovum,  mollefque  fub  arbore  fomni 
Non  abfunt •      VIRGIL.  George   iib.ii.  ver.  45^. 

•f  Hacc  fuper  arvorum  cultu  pecorumque  canebam 
Et  fuper  arboribus :  Caeiar  dum  magnus  ad  ahum 
Fulminat  Euphraten  bello,  vidorque  volentes 
Per  populos  dat  jura,  viamqus  afFeftaf  Olympo. 
Illo  Virgilium  me  tempore  dulcis  alebat 
Parthenope,  ftuciiis  fiorentem  ignobilis  oti : 
Carmina  qui  lufi  paftorum  ;  audaxque  juventa, 
te  patulae  cecmi  fub  tegmine  fagi. 

VIRGIL,  Georgic.  lib.  iv.  ver. 
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How  finely  are  the  fvveets  of  difsolute  plea- 
fure,  and  the  wretched  confequences  that  icon 
fuccesd  upon  it,  reprefented  in  the  following 
lines  of  Mr  PRIOR? 

On  pleafure's  flowing  brink  we  idly  ftray, 
Mailers  as  yet  of  our  returning  way  ; 
Seeing  no  danger,  we  difarm  our  mind, 
And  give  our  condu£l  to  the  waves  and  wind  : 
Then  in  the  flow'ry  rnead,  or  verdant  {hade, 
To  wanton  dalliance  negligently  laid, 
We  weave  the  chaplet,  or  we  crown  the  bowl, 
And  fmiling  fee  the  nearer  waters  roll ; 
Till  the  ftreng  gnfrs  of  raging  paflion  rife, 
Till  the  dire  tempeft  mingles  earth  and  ikies  i 
And,  fwift  into  the  boundlefs  ocean  borne, 
Our  foolifh  confidence  too  late  we  mourn  : 
Round  our  devoted  heads  the  billows  beat, 
And  from  our  troubled  view  the  lefs'ned  lands  re- 
treat *. 

Mr  POPE  has  moil  beautifully  contrafted  the 
noify  rattling  of  numbers,  and  their  ibft  and  eafy 
fmoothnefs,  in  the  following  verfes  : 

What,  like  Sir  RICHARD,  rumbling,  rough  and  fierce 
With  arms,  and  George^  and  Brimfwifk  crowd  the  verfe, 
Rend  with  tremendous  found  your  ears  afunder, 
With  gun,  drum,  trumpet,  blunderbufs,  and  thunder  ? 
Or  nobly.wild,  with  BUDGELI/S  fire  and  force, 
Paint  angels  trembling  round  his  falling  horfe  ?— 
Then  ail  your  mufe's  fofter  art  difplay, 
Let  CAROLINA,  fmooth  the  tuneful  lay, 

Lull 

*  PRIO&'S  So/smelt,  bock  ii. 
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Lull  with  AMELIA'S  liquid  name  the  nine, 
And  Tweedy  flow  thro'  all  the  royal  line  f. 

With  what  mafterly  touches  has  the  late  Bifhop 
SHERLOCK  contrafted  the  characters  of  our  blefs- 
ed  LORD,  and  the  Eaftern  Impoflor  MAHOMET  ? 
44  But  with  refpecl:  to  this  irtftance,  I  perfuade 
"  myfelf  it  can  be  no  very  diftra&ing  ftudy  to 
4<  find  reafons  to  determine  our  choice.     Go  to 
4C  your  natural  religion  :  lay  before  her  MAHO- 
44  MET  and  his  difciples  arrayed  in  armour  and 
"  in  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  fpoils  of 
44  thoufands  and  tens  of  thoufands,  who  fell  by 
44  his   victorious   fword.     Shew  her  the   cities 
44  which  he  fet  in  flames,  the  countries  which  he 
"  ravaged  and  deftroyed,  and  the  miferable  dis- 
4C  trefs  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth.  When 
"  fhe  has  viewed  him  in  this  fcene,  carry  her 
4C  into  his  retirements ;  (hew  her  the  prophet's 
41  chamber,  his  concubines  and  wives  j  let  her 
"  fee  his  adultery,  and  hear  him  alledge  revela- 
44  tjon  and  his  divine  cornmifsion  to  juflify  his 
cc  luft  and  opprefsion,     When  ihe  is  tired  with 
"  this  fcene,  then  mew  her  the  blefsed  JESUS, 
"  humble  and  meek,  doing  good  to  all  the  fouls 
"  of  men,  patiently  inftrudling  both  the  igno- 
44  rant  and  perverfe.     Let  her  fee  him  in  his 
44  moft  retired  privacies ;  let  her  follow  him  to 
fct  the  mount,  and  hear  his  devotions  and  fuppli- 
44  cations  to  his  GOD.     Carry  her  to  his  table,  to 

"  view 

f  VOTE'S  Satires  of  HORACE  imitated,  fat.  i.  line  23.  vol.  iv. 
57. 
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"  view  his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  dis- 
"  courie.  Let  her  fee  him  injured,  but  not  j 
"  voked :  let  her  attend  him  to  the  tribunal, 
"  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  en- 
"  duted  the  icoifs  and  reproaches  of  his  enemies. 
"  Lead  her  to  his  crofs,  and  let  her  view  him  in 
"  the  agonies  cf  death,  and  hear  his  lafl  prayer 
"  for  his  perfecutors  -,  Father^  forgive  them^  for 
"  they  know  not  what  they  do !  —  When  natural 
Ci  religion  has  viewed  both,  afk,  Which  is  the 
"  Prophet  of  GOD  ?  But  her  anfwer  we  have  al- 
"  ready  had,  when  fhe  faw  part  of  this  fcene 
"  through  the  eyes  of  the  centurion  who  attended 
"  at  the  crofs  :  by  him  flie  fpoke,  and  faid,  Truly 
"  this  man  was  the  Son  cf  GOD  -J-." 

I  will  venture  to  mingle  with  the  examples  of 
the  Enantiofa,  a  translation  of  STR ADA'S  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  Conteft  between  theMufician  and  Nigh i- 
ingale,  since  I  am  certain  that  the  poem  is  re- 
markable for  its  variations. 

Now  from  the  height  of  heav'n  the  fun  declin'd, 

And  in  a  milder  blaze  of  glories  fhin'd, 

When  on  the  7/7>ir's  verdant  banks  awhile 

A  lutanift  relaxing  from  his  toil, 

Sat  down  beneath  an  oak,  that  o'er  his  head 

From  the  hot  beams  a  bow'ry  ftidter  fpread, 

And  wak'd  to  melody  his  vocal  firings  ; 

The  aether  all  around  with  the  loud  mufic  rings. 

A  feathcr'd  native  of  the  neighbourhood, 
The  mufe,  and  harmlcfs  firen  of  the  wood, 

A  nightingale, 

•j-   £jftRLOCh.*i  Dif'.OUrft.^   VOJ.l,   f2gC  271. 
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A  nightingale,  foon  hears  him,  and  draws  nigh 
(The  branching  foliage  fcreen'd  her  from  the  eye) 
And  deep  imbibes  the  founds  :  the  pleafmg  ftrain 
Her  ear  receiv'd,  fhe  warbles  o'er  again; 
And,  as  his  fingers  play'd,  each  rifing  note 
Return'd  in  echos  from  her  lab'ring  throat. 

His  rival  the  mufician  quickly  heard, 
And  ftrait  refolv'd  to  give  th' ambitious  bird 
Full  trial  of  her  (kill.      He  firft  explor'd 
The  latent  e-nergy  of  ev'ry  chord, 
And  fix'd  the  nurn'rous  firings  exactly  right, 
Then,  as  a  prelude  to  the  future  fight, 
His  fingers  with  a  fov'reign  impulfe  fweep 
The  founding  lyre:  diverfify'd  and  deep 
The  firains  arife  :  again  the  ftrains  are  play'd 
By  the  melodious  tenant  of  the  (hade, 
And  with  a  like  variety  and  ftren^th 
She  trills  her  raptures  to  an  equal  length, 
The  earneft  of  her  pow'rs.     The  artift's  firoke, 
Soon  with  a  feeming  negligence  awoke 
His  harp,  that  gave  an  undiftinguifh'd  found ; 
Then  one  by  one  tlr  elaftic  firings  rebound  ; 
And  now  o'er  all  the  chords  his  fingers  fly ; 
The  {trains  in  clofe  fuccefiion  mount  the  fky. 
He  paus'd.     The  nightingale  renews  her  art, 
And  warbles  o'er  her  lefibn  part  by  part : 
Now  with  a  careiefs  freedom  tunes  her  throat, 
And  dwells  upon  the  long-extended  note ; 
And  now  with  artful  modulation  plays 
Her  voice,  and  trills  and  quavers  o'er  her  lays : 

The  man  admir'd  to  hear  a  bird  repeat 
A  tune  at  once  fo  complicate  and  fv/eet, 
And  now  his  vocal  inftrurnent  prepares 
For  bolder  mufic,  and  fublimsr  airs. 

I* 
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In  keen  and  fhrilling  flrliins  the  firings  rebound ; 
Now  in  the  deep  majeflic  bafe  refound : 
Now  with  the  hoarfe  fonorous  flrains  unite  -^ 

Such  as  the  trumpet's  cfengors  that  excite 
The  rage  of  armies,  and  provoke  to  fight.  J 

The  nightingale  refumes,  and  from  her  throat 
The  treble's  {harp  attenuated  note 
Emits ;  then  fudden  finks  to  ftrains  profound 
And  murmurs  in  the  bafe's  folemn  found; 
And  now  to  bold  full  numbers  fwells  her  vdice, 
And  emulates  the  clarion's  martial  noife. 
The  tuneful  artift  in  confufton  blufh'd, 
And  indignation  ev'ry  feature  flufh'd. 
4i  Once  more,  he  cry'd,  my  efforts  I'll  renew; 
*'  Either  this  mimic  fongflrcfs  I'll  fubdue, 
<c  Or  break  my  lute,  and  fhiver  all  its  chords." 
He  faid  ;  and  as  his  lips  pronounc'd  the  words, 
With  all  his  fkill  his  inftrument  he  plies ; 
Notes  upon  notes  inimitable  rife : 
Swift  o'er  the  firings  his  agil  fingers  glance ; 
Now  thefe,  now  thofe  in  tuneful  numbers  dance ; 
Each  chord  in  turn  the  quick  vibration  fhares, 
Now  foftly  fweet,  now  boldly  flrong  the  airs : 
In  rapid  multiplicity  he  plays, 
AfTumes,  and  reaflfumes  the  dying  lays : 
Then  with  majeftic  founds  concludes  the  fong  j 
Majeftic  founds  the  ech'ing  hills  prolong. 

He  ceas'd,  expecting  if  the  rival-bird 
Would  back  return  the  melody  fhe  heard  ; 
The  bird,  tho*  with  her  toils  grown  hoarfe  and  tir'd, 
Still  with  a  noble  emulation  fir'd, 
With  all  her  might  flrove  to  repeat  the  flrain, 
But,  ah  !  with  all  her  might  fhe  flrove  in  vain  ; 

For 
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For  laboring  to  reverberate  the  fong, 
Impetuous,  complicate,  fublime,  and  ftrong, 
Her  utterance  fail'd  :  like  an  envenom'd  dart, 
Th' inglorious  difappointment  pierc'd  her  heart; 
Unequal  to  the  ftrife  fhe  yields  her  breath, 
And  on  the  viftor's  viol  drops  in  death, 
As  the  dire  inftrument  her  ruin  wrought, 
She  for  her  laft  funereal  bed  had  fought. 

*  Thou  cruel  conqu'ror,  fwathe  in  black  thy  lute^ 
And  let  it  lie  for  ever,  ever  mute ; 
Or  if  the  guilty  firings  are  touch'd  again, 
Solemn  and  fad  be  ev'ry  future  ftrain, 
And  mourn  the  lovely  Philomela  flain  f. 

*  The  five  laft  lines  are  not  in  STRADA,  but  added  by  the 
Tranflator. 

f  Jam  Sol  a  medio  pronus  deflexerat  orbe 
Mitius  e  radiis  vibrans  crinalibus  ignem. 
Cum  fidicen  propter  Tiberina  fluenta  fonanti 
Lenibat  pleftro  curas,  aeftumque  levabat 
Hie  defenfus  nigra  fcenaque  virenti. 

Audiit  hunc  hofpes  filva?  philomela  propinquse, 
Mufa  loci,  nemoris  firen,  innoxia  firen. 
At  prope  fuccedens  ftetit  abdita  frbndibus,  alte 
Accipiens  fonitum,  fecumque  remurmurat,  &  quos 
IJle  modos  variat  digitis,  hsc  gutture  reddit. 

Senfit  fe  fidicen  philomela  imitante  referri, 
Et  placuit  ludum  volucri  dare.    Plenius  ergo 
Explorat  citharam,  tentamentumque  futurae 
Pnebeat  ut  pugnse,  percurrit  protinus  omnes 
Impulfu  pernice  fides.     Nee  fegnius  ilia 
Mille  per  excurrens  varia;  difcrimina  vocis 
Venturi  fpecimen  pnefert  argutula  cantus. 

Tanc  fidicen  per  fila  movens  trepidantia  dextram, 
Nunc  contemnenti  fimilis  diverberat  ungue 
DepedUtque  pad  chordas  &  fimplice  duclu; 

Nunc 
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Nunc  carptim  replicat,  digitifqne  micantibus  urgef 
Fila  minutatim,  celerique  repcrcutic  i&u. 
Mox  filet.    Ilia  mod  is  totidem  refpondet,  &  artem 
Arte  refert.    Nunc  ceu  rudis,  aut  incerta  canendi 
Projicit  in  longum,  nulloque  plicatile  flcxu 
Carmen  init,  fimili  ferie,  jugique  tenore 
Frxbet  iter  liquidum  labenti  e  peftore  voci ; 
Nunc  caefim  variat,  modulifque  canora  minutis 
Delibrat  vocem,  tremuloque  reciprocat  ore. 

Miratur  fidicen  parvis  e  faucibus  ire 
Tarn  varium  tarn  dulce  melos  j  majoraque  tentans 
Alternat  mrra  arte  fides ;  dum  torquet  acutas, 
Jnciditque  graves  operofo  verbere  pulfat, 
Permifcetque  fimul  certantia  rauca  fonoris, 
Ceu  refidcs  in  bella  viros  clan^ore  laceflat. 
Hoc  etiam  philomela-canit  dumque  ore  liquenti 
Vibrat  acata  fonum,  modulifque  interplicat  asquis ; 
Ex  inopinato  gravis  intonat,  &  feve  murmur 
Turbinat  introrfus,  alternantique  fonore 
Clarat,  &  infufcat  ceu  martia  claffica  pulfet. 

Scilicet  erubuit  fidicen,  iraque  calente, 
Aut  non  hoc,  inquit,  referes  cithariftria  filvae, 
Aut  frafta  cedam  cithara.    Nee  plura  loquutus 
Non  imitabilibus  pleclrum  concentibus  urget. 
Namque  maRU  per  fila  volat,  fimul  hos,  fimul  illos 
Explorat  numero?,  chordaque  laborat  in  omni, 
Et  ftrepii:,  &  tinnit,  crefcitque  fuperbius,  &  fe 
Multiplicat  relegens,  plenoque  choreumata  plaudit. 
Turn  ftet't  expsftans  fi  quid  paret  aemula  contra. 
Ilia  autem,  quamquam  vox  dudum  exercita  fauces 
Afperat,  impatiens  vinci  fimul  advocat  omnes 
Nequidquam  vires;  nam  dum  difcrimina  tanta 
Reddere  tot  fidium  nativa  &  fimplice  tentat 
Voce,  canalicuiifque  imit?.ri  grandia  parvis; 
Impar  magnanimis  aui:s,  imparque  dolori 
Deficit,  &  vitam  iummo  in  certamina  linquens 
Vi6loris  eadit  in  ple^rum  par  na&a  fepulcrum. 
Ufque  adeo  &  tenues  anima,  fcrit  xmula  virtus. 

STRAUA  Proluf.  6.  lib.  iii.  in  S/j!s  Claudiano. 
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§  3.  We  may  meet  with  feveral  inftances  of 
the  Enantwfis  in  the  facred  Writings.  In  the 
29th  and  3Oth  chapters  of  Job  we  have  the  dif- 
ferent pictures  which  JOB  draws  of  himfelf  in  the 
feafon  of  his  former  profperity,  and  in  that  of  his 
prefent  affli&ion,  and  how  ftrong  a  contraft  is 
there  between  them?  In  cbap.xxix.  2,  7.  and  the 
following  verfes,  he  fays,  "  O  !  that  I  were  as  in 
"  months  paft,  as  in  the  days  when  GOD  pre- 
"  ferved  me.  When  I  went  out  to  the  gate 
"  through  the  city  •,  when  I  prepared  my  feat  in 
ss  the  ftreet.  The  young  men  faw  me,  and  hid 
"  themfelves ;  and  the  aged  arofe,  and  flood  up. 
"  The  princes  refrained  talking,  and  laid  their 
w  hand  on  their  mouth :  the  nobles  held  their 
"  peace,  and  their  tongue  cleaved  to  the  roof  of 
"  their  mouth.  When  the  ear  heard  me,  then 
"  it  blefsed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  faw  me,  it 
"  gave  witnefs  unto  me."  But  in  the  next  chap- 
ter, he  tells  us,  verfe  i .  "  But  now  they  that  are 
"  younger  than  I  have  me  in  derision,  whofe  fa- 
M  thers  I  would  have  difdained  to  have  fet  with 
"  the  dogs  of  my  flock."  And  verfe  9.  and  the 
following,  "  And  now  am  I  their  fong,  yea,  I 
»  am  their  by-word.  They  abhor  me,  they  flee 
"  far  from  me,  and  fpare  not  to  fpit  in  my  face. 
"  Becaufe  he  hath  loofed  my  cord,  and  affli6ted 
"  me ;  they  have  alfo  let  loofe  the  bridle  before 
"  me.  Upon  my  right-hand  rife  the  youth ; 
"  they  pufh  away  my  feet,  and  they  raife  up 
"  againft  me  the  ways  of  their  deftrnclion  :  they 
•*  mar  my  path  •,  they  fet  forward  my  calamity  -, 
S  ft  they 
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Si  they  have  no  helper.  They  came  upon  me  as 
"  a  wide  breaking  in  of  waters :  in  the  defola- 
st  tion  they  rolled  themfelves  upon  me.  Terrors 
"  are  turned  upon  me  :  they  purfue  my  foul  as 
"  the  wind  •,  and  my  welfare  pafses  away  as  a 
55  cloud.  And  now  my  foul  is  poured  out  upon 
"  me  •,  the  days  of  affliction  have  taken  hold 
•TI  upon  me." 

InPfalm  i.  3.  we  have  the  pious  man  reprefented 
as  '*  a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,  that 
"  brings  forth  his  fruit  in  his  feafon  -,  whofe  leaf 
'4  fhall  not  wither  :"  but  while  a  tree,  a  tree  plant- 
ed in  a  well-watered  foil,  a  tree  crowned  with  fruit 
in  its  feafon,  and  flou riming  in  undecaying  ver- 
dure, is  the  emblem  of  the  good  man,  the  wicked 
man  is  refembled  in  the  next  verfe  to  cbaff  ivbicb 
the  wind  drives  away  >  to  an  empty,  worthlefs 
hufk,  that  has  no  folidity  of  its  own,  nor 
any  firm  connexion  with  any  thing  elfe,  to  keep 
it  in  its  place,  and  prevent  it  from  becoming 
the  fport  of  every  blaft  that  fweeps  through  the 
heavens,  or  even  of  every  breath  that  ftirs  in  the 
uncertain  atmofphere. 

What  a  contrail  is  exhibited  in  Pfalm  xvii.  17 
— 15.  between  what  are  the  characters  and  con- 
ditions of  the  men  of  this  world,  and  the  faints  and 
citizens  of  heaven  ?  "  Arife,  O  LORD,  difappoinr 
"  him,  caft  him  down  :  deliver  my  foul  from  the 
51  wicked,  which  is  thy  fword  •,  from  men  which 
K  are  thine  hand,  OLoRD,  from  men  of  the  world, 
•rl  which  have  their  portion  in  this  life,  and  whofe 
•r  belly  thou  filleft  with  thine  hid  treafure.  They 

•"  are 
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35  are  full  of  children,  and  leave  the  reft  of  their 
a  fubftance  to  their  babes.  As  for  me,  I  fhall 
"  behold  thy  face  in  righteoufnefs :  I  fhall  be  fa- 
"  tisfied,  when  I  awake,  with  thy  likenefs." 

In  Pfalm  Ixxiii.  18.  and  the  following  verfes, 
the  Pfalmift,  addrefsing  his  GOD,  fays  concerning 
wicked  men,  *s  Surely,  thou  didft  fet  them  in 
51  slippery  places  ;  thou  caftedft  them  down  into 
"  deftru&ion.  How  are  they  brought  into  defo- 
"  lation  as  in  a  moment  ?  they  are  utterly  con- 
11  fumed  with  terrors.  As  a  dream  when  one 
"  awakes,  fo,  O  LORD,  when  thou  awakeft,  thou 
"  malt  defpife  their  image."  But  as  to  a  good 
man,  how  differently  is  his  condition  defcribed  ? 
Verfe  23.  "  Neverthelefs  I  am  continually  with 
"  thee  •,  thou  haft  holden  me  by  my  right-hand  : 
"  Thou  malt  guide  me  with  thy  counfel,  and 
"  afterwards  receive  me  to  glory.  My  flefh  and 
*'  my  heart  fail  •,  but  GOD  is  the  ftrength  of  my 
"  heart,  and  my  portion  for  ever." 

In  Lam.  iv.  5.  JEREMIAH  tells  us,  that  "  they 
"  that  did  feed  delicately  are  defolate  in  the 
"  ftreets  -,  and  that  they  that  were  brought  up 
"  in  fcarlet,  embrace  dunghills."  And  verfe  7. 
"  Pier  Nazarites  (the  Nazarites  of  Zton)  adds  he, 
"  were  purer  than  fnow,  they  were  whiter  than 
"  milk  •,  they  were  more  ruddy  in  body  than  ru- 
5J  bies,  their  polifhing  was  of  fapphire  :  their  vi- 
st  fage  is  blacker  than  a  coal  -,  they  are  not  known 
"  in  the  ftreets  :  their  fkin  cleaves  to  their  bones  •, 
"  it  is  withered,  it  is  become  like  a  flick." 
"  For  behold,"  fays  the  Prophet  MALACHI,  chap. 
S  2  iv. 
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iv.  1,2.  :J  the  day  comes  that  fhall  burn  as  an 
"  oven  •,  and  all  the  proud,  yea,  and  all  they 
"  that  do  wickedly  fhall  be  flubble,  and  the  day 
w  that  comes  fhall  burn  them  up,  faith  the 
31  LORD  of  holts,  that  it  fhall  leave  them  nei- 
"  ther  root  nor  branch."  Here  we  have  a  fierce 
and  resiftlefs  conflagration  defcribed,  as  what 
fhall  confume  the  wicked  with  fwift  and  abfolute 
deftruction.  But  the  flate  of  the  faints  of  GOD 
fhall  be  quite  the  reverfe  :  "  But  unto  you  that 
45  fear  my  name  fhall  the  Sun  of  righteoufnefs 
41  arife,  with  healing  in  his  wings."  Placid,  plea- 
fant,  reviving,  healing  blefsings,  fuch  as  the  fun 
beflows  when  he  goes  forth  in  his  flrength,  and 
fpreads  his  rays  over  a  benighted  and  dreary 
world,  thefe  fnall  be  the  portion  of  the  people 
of  GOD. 

In  2  Cor.  iv.  17.  we  have  the  prefent  and  fu- 
ture flate  of  the  faints  of  GOD  defcribed,  and 
compared  with  one  another  •,  in  which  the  dark- 
nefs  of  the  firfl  is  all  difsolved  before  the  glories 
of  the  laft :  "  For  our  light  affliction,  which  is 
"  but  for  a  moment,  works  for  us  a  far  more  ex- 
"  ceeding  and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  And  in 
the  beginning  of  the  next  chapter  we  meet  with 
a  moft  beautiful  contrail:  Vetfe  i.  "  For  we 
"  know  that  if  our  earthly  houfe  of  this  taber- 
"  nacle  were  difsolved,  we  have  a  building  of 
"  GOD,  an  houfe  not  made  with  hands,  eternal 
5J  in  the  heavens." 

One  more  inftance  of  the  Enantiofis  fhall  clofe 
the  examples  from  Scripture  :  2  Cor.  vi.  4,  8~io. 

«  But 
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"  But  in  all  things  approving  ourfelves  as  the 
"  miniflers  of  GOD  —  By  honour  and  difhonoiir, 
"  by  evil  report  and  good  report  •,  as  deceivers, 
s:  and  yet  true  •,  as  unknown,  and  yet  well  known ; 
"  as  dying,  and  behold  we  live  -,  as  chaftened, 
"  and  not  killed  -,  as  forrowful,  yet  always  re- 
"  joicing  •,  as  poor,  yet  making  many  rich ;  as 
"  having  nothing,  and  yet  pofsefsing  all  things." 

§  4.  The  nature  of  this  Figure,  that  of  con- 
trad,  may  be  fufficient  to  mew  its  original,  and 
prove  its  worth.  By  this  Figure  contraries  are 
refembled  together,  and  by  thefe  means  appear, 
if  not  more  than  contraries,  yet  contraries  in 
their  utmoft  extreme  and  fnperlative  ftrength. 
"  White,  fays  Mr  BLACKWALL,  placed  near 
"  black,  mines  brighter :  innocence,  compared 
"  with  guilt,  appears  with  double  charm  and 
«c  iovelinejs  t." 

CAUSSINUS'S  praife  of  this  Figure  may  not  be 
greater  than  what  it  deferves.  "  The  Antitbefis, 
"  fays  he,  is  a  precious  jewel  in  the  treafures  of 
"  the  Rhetorician,  and  a  Figure  admirably  adapt- 
"  ed  to  give  fweetnefs  and  grandeur  to  our  dif- 
"  courfes  \  for  it  is  an  opposition,  if  not  always 
"  of  things  contrary,  yet  of  things  that  differ. 
"  The  minds  of  an  audience  are  wonderfully 
"  charmed  with  this  kind  of  Figure  •,  and  con- 
"  traries  compared  naturally  create  beauty  in 
"  our  difcourfes.  The  excellence  of  a  picture 
83  "  lie?, 

f  BLACK  WALL'S  Introduftion  to  the  daffies,   page  228. 
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"  lies  in  its  variety  of  colours  •,  and  hence  it  is, 
"  in  my  opinion,  that  the  ear  is  no  lefs  delighted 
"  with  the  opposition  of  contraries,  than  the  eye 
"  is  entertained  when  it  fees  two  wreftlers'  con- 
"  tending  with  one  another  *." 

I  will  only  take  the  liberty  of  obferving,  that 
it  appears  to  me  not  improbable  that  the  power- 
ful effect  which  we  find  fome  pafsages  make 
upon  our  minds  may  arife  from  the  Enantiofis  •, 
though  every  one  that  feels  the  effect,  may  not 
be  fensible  of  the  fource  from  whence  it  fprings. 

Does  not  every  one  who  reads  the  following 
lines  of  Mr  POPE  admire  them  ? 

Who  fees  with  equal  eye,  as  GOD  of  all, 
An  hero  perifh,  or  a  fparrow  fall  ; 
Atoms  or  fyftems  into  ruin  hurl'd, 
And  now  a  bubble  burft,  and  now  a  world  f. 

Is  not  a  flrong  contrail  remarkable  in  thele 
verfes  ?  Heroes  and  ff  arrows^  atoms  and  fyftems^ 
bubbles  and  worlds  being  matched  together  pro- 
duce a  wonderful  effect  upon  the  mind  -9  and, 
being  rcprefented  as  appearing  upon  a  level  be- 

fore 


*  Praeclarum  Rhetorum  azipvhiov  eft  Antithefis,  Figura  ad 
fuave  &  illuftre  dicendi  genus  accommodatiflima  :  eft  enim 
contrariorum,  vel  certe  diverforum,  oppofitio  ;  quo  quidcm 
dele&ationis  aucupio  mirifice  capiuntur  animi,  &:  praeclara 
qu^eque  fiunt  ex  contrariis  —  Ex  diverfis  coloribus  decor  in 
piftura  efflorefcit  ;  unde  fit,  credo,  ut  hac  ccntrariorum  op- 
pofitione  auris  dek&etur,  non  fecus  ac  pafcitur  oculus,  cum 
certantes  videt  athletas.  CAUSSINUS  de  Eloquentia,  p.  418. 

f  POPE'S  EJJay  on  Man,  epift.  i.  line  87. 
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fore  the  infinite   Supreme  fill  us  with  exalted 
ideas  of  his  immenfe  greatnefs. 

After  Dr  YOUNG  has  wrought  up  our  ideas  of 
the  creation  to  a  kind  of  an  unbounded  magnifi- 
cence, how  ftriking  is  the  picture  he  draws  of 
man  as  a  mite,  an  infect,  formed  to  behold  and 
admire  the  immeafurably  great  and  glorious 
theatre  around  him  ? 

Why  has  the  mighty  Builder  thrown  afide 

All  meafu;e  in  his  work,  ftretch'd  out  his  line 

So  far,  and  fpread  amazement  thro'  the  whole  ? 

Then,  as  he  took  delight  in  wide  extremes, 

Deep  in  the  bofom  of  the  univerfc, 

Dropt  down  that  reasoning  mite,  that  infeft,  rmn, 

To  crawl,  and  gaze,  and  wonder  at  the  fcene  *  ? 

How  much  by  the  way  are  the  lines  of  our 
Englijh  Poet  in  the  fpirit  of  the  Hebrew  Pfalmill  ? 
Pfalm  viii'.  3.  "  When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the 
"  work  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  ftars 
*'  which  thou  haft  ordained  ?  What  is  man,  that 
15  thou  art  mindful  of  him  ?  and  the  fon  of  man, 
35  that  thau  visiteft  him  ?Ji 

"  There  can  be  no  means,"  fays  the  Author 
of  the  Elements  of  Criticifm^  "  more  luccefsfully 
w  employed  to  sink  and  deprels  the  mind,  than 
"  grandeur  and  iublimity.  By  the  artful  intro- 
"  duclion  of  an  humbling  object,  the  fail  is  great 
"  in  proportion  to  the  former  elevation  :  of  this 
"  doctrine,  SHAKESPEAR  affords  us  a  beautiful 
"  illuftration  in  the  following  pafsage  -, 

S  4  The 

*  YOUNG'S  Niglt  Thoughts t  Night  \x. 
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The  cloud-capt  tow'rs,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
The  folemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itfelf, 
Yea  all  which  it  inherit  (hall  diflblve; 
And,  like  the  bafelefs  fabric  of  a  vifion, 
Leave  not  a  wreck  behind  *. 

"  The  elevation  of  the  mind  in  the  former 
«  part  of  this  beautiful  pafsage  makes  the  fall 
"  great  in  proportion,  when  the  moft  humbling 
"  of  all  images  is  introduced,  that  of  an  ut- 
"  ter  difsolution  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabi- 
"  tants. 

"  A  fentiment  makes  not  the  fame  imprefsion 
cc  in  a  cool  ftate,  that  it  does  when  the  mind  is 
"  warmed  -,  and  a  deprefsing  or  melancholy  fen- 
"  timent  makes  the  ftrongeir,  imprefsion,  when 
"  it  brings  down  the  mind  from  its  higheft  ftate 
<c  of  elevation  or  chearfulnefs  f." 

*  Tetnpefl,  ad  4.  fcene  4. 

f  Elements  cfCriticifm,  vol.  i.  page  300. 
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A  free  kind  of  Climax  obferved  and  defined*,  wifb 
various  inflances.  §  5.  Obfervations  upon  this 
Figure. 

§  i.  f^LIMAX  *,  according  to  Mr  BLACK- 
^  WALL'S  definition,  is,  "  when  the  word 
"  or  exprefsion,  which  ends  the  firft^nember  of 
"  a  period,  begins  the  fecond,  and  fo  on  •,  fo  that 
"  every  member  will  make  a  diftinct  fentence, 
"  taking  its  rife  from  the  next  foregoing,  till 
"  the  argument  and  period  be  beautifully  finifh- 
"  ed  :  or,  in  the  terms  of  the  fchools,  it  is  when 
"  the  word  or  exprefsion,  which  was  predicate 
"  in  the  firil  member  of  a  period,  is  fubjefi  in 
"  the  fecond,  and  fo  on,  till  the  argument  and 
"  period  be  brought  to  a  noble  conclusion  f." 

§  2.  "  Gradation,  fays  CICERO,  is  that  Figure 
"  in  which  the  Orator  proceeds  not  to  the  next 
"  word  in  order,  before  he  has  firft  returned 
"  back  to  the  word  foregoing.  For  what  hope 
"  is  there  remaining  of  liberty,  if  whatever  is 
<*  their  pleafure  it  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  ;  if 
"  what  is  lawful  for  them  to  do  they  are  able 
4t  to  do  •,  if  what  they  are  able  to  do  they  dare 
«  to  do  •,  if  what  they  dare  to  do  they  actually 
"  do  •,  and  if  what  they  actually  do  is  no  way 
"  offensive  to  you  ?  So  again  ;  indnftry  was  the 
"  fource  of  AFRICANUS'S  virtue,  his  virtue  was 

"  the 


*  From  xXt/^af,  a  fc&le*  or  gradation. 

•J*  BLACKWALI/S  Introduction  to  the  Clajficsy  page  223 
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"  the  fource  of  his  glory,  and  his  glory  was  the 
"  fource  of  his  envy.  And  again ;  the  empire 
"  of  Greece  was  firft  in  the  hands  of  the  Athe- 
"  mans,  the  Athenians  were  conquered  by  the 
"  Spartans^  the  Spartans  were  fubdued  by  the 
"  Thebans^  the  "Thelans  were  vanquifhed  by  the 
"  Macedonians^  who  in  a  fhort  time  annexed  to 
"  the  Grettan  empire  that  of  Afia,  which  they  re- 
<e  duced  to  their  dominion  by  the  power  of  the 
«  fword  *." 

"  There  is  alfo  a  Figure,  fays  HERMOGENES, 
"  remarkable  and  well  adapted  for  illuftration, 
<e  which  is  filled  a  Climax.  This  Climax  is  no- 
"  thing  elfe  than  a  copious  repetition  •,  as  when 
"  DEMOSTHENES  fays,  Not  only  did  I  not  fpeak 
"  thefe  things,  but  I  did  not  write  them  ;  not 
"  only  did  I  not  write  them,  but  I  did  not  make 
"  them  a  part  of  my  embafsy  •,  and  not  only  did 
"  I  not  make  them  a  part  of  my  embafsy,  but  I 
"  did  not  fo  much  as  advife  them  -f\" 

CICERO 

*  Gradatio  eft,  in  qua  non  ante  ad  confequens  verbum 
defcenditur,  quam  ad  fuperius  confcenfum  eft,  hoc  modo : 
nam  quae  reliqua  fpes  manet  libertatis,  fi  illis,  &  quod  libet, 
Iket;  &  quod  licet,  poflunt;  &  quod  poflunt,  audent;  & 
quod  audent,  faciunt;  &  quod  faciunt,  vobis  moleftum  non 
eft?  Item,  Africano  induftria  virtutem,  virtus  gloriam,  glo- 
ria aemulos  comparavit.  ftem,  imperium  Grasciae  fuit  apud 
Athenienfes,  Athenienfium  potiti  funt  Spartiatse,  Spartiatas 
faperavere  Thebani,  Thebani  Macedones  vicerunt,  qui  ad 
imperium  Graecize  brevi  tempore  adjunxerunt  Afiam  bello 
fobaftam.  CICER.  ad  HERENNIUM,  lib.  iv.  §25. 

ET»  ruv  iTnaiK 
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CICERO  gives  us  an  inftance  of  the  Climax  m 
the  following  pafsage.  "  Nor  did  he  (MiLo) 
44  commit  himfelf  only  to  the  people,  but  alfo 
"  to  the  fenate  •,  nor  to  the  fenate  only,  but  to 
"  the  public  forces  and  arms  •,  nor  to  thefe  only, 
"  but  to  his  power,  with  whom  the  fenate  had 
"  intrufted  all  the  commonwealth,  the  flower 
"  of  Italy*  and  all  the  arms  of  the  Roman  peo- 
"  pie  *." 

"  All  the  aftions  of  men,"  fays  Archbimop 
TILLOTSON,  "  which  are  not  natural,  but  pro- 
44  ceed  from  deliberation  and  choice,  have  fome- 
44  thing  of  difficulty  in  them,  when  we  begin  to 
44  pra&ife  them  ;  becaufe  at  firft  we  are  rude  and 
4C  unexercifed  that  way,  but  after  we  have  prac- 
44  tifed  them  a  while,  they  become  more  eafy  -, 
44  and  when  they  are  eafy,  we  begin  to  take  plea- 
44  fure  in  them  ;  and  when  they  pleafe  us,  we  do 
44  them  frequently,  and  think  we  cannot  repeat 
44  them  too  often  -,  and  by  frequency  of  ads,  a 
44  thing  grows  into  an  habit  ;  and  a  confirmed 
44  habit  is  a  fecond  kind  of  nature  :  and  fo  far 
44  as  any  thing  is  natural,  fo  far  it  is  necefsary, 

«  and 


xaXa/suvcv  yvqia.  —  Eft  It  xhv  aXX*  *j  •fflrXiowsf  s- 
r^opij.     Otoi/j   ax  eiTroy  {ASV  ravltz,    ovx.  sy^a-^a,   $st  aJ" 
/*£»,  ax  EirgEO-^aaa  Js,   aiJ1*  £5r^e<7?«<r«  piv,  ovx  sKeicrcth* 
HERMOGEN.  de  Ideis,  lib.  i. 

*  Neque  vero  fe  populo  folum,  fed  etiam  fenatui  commi- 
fit  ;  neque  fenatui  modo,  fed  etiam  publicis  praefidiis  &  armis  ; 
neque  his  tantura,  verum  etiam  ejus  poteftati,  cui  fenatus  to- 
tarn  rempublicam,  omnem  Italias  pubem,  cunda  populi  Ro- 
rnani  arma  commiferat.  CICER.  pro  MILON.  §  23. 
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"  and  we  can  hardly  do  otherwife ;  nay,  we  do 
"  it  many  times  when  we  do  not  think  of  it  i ." 

§  3.  Inftances  of  this  Figure  occur  in  the  fa- 
cred  Writings  :   Hofea  ii.  2 1 .  a  And  it  fhall  come 

*  to  pafs  in  that  day,  I  will  hear,  faith  the  LORD, 
"  the  heavens,  and  they  fhall  hear  the  earth,  and 

*  the  earth  fhall  hear  the  corn,  and  the  wine,  and 
a  the  oil,   and   they  fhall  hear  JEZREEL."     So 
Rom.  v.  3.   M  Tribulation  works  patience,   and 
"  patience   experience,    and   experience   hope  ; 
5J  and  hope  makes  not  afhamed."     And  Rom. 
viii.  29,  30.   "  For  whom  GOD  did  foreknow, 
"  them  alfo  he  did  predeftinate ;  and  whom  he 
"  did  predeftinate,    them  he  alfo  called  •,    and 
M  whom  he  called,  them  he  alfo  juftified  j  and 
w  whom  he  juftified,    them   he  alfo  glorified." 
In  like  manner,    Rom.  x.  14,  15.  "  How  then 
IJ  fhall  they  call  on  him,  on  whom  they  have  not 
ss  believed  ?  and  how  fhall  they  believe  on  him, 
"  of  whom  they  have  not  heard  ?    and  how  fhall 
**  they  hear  without  a  Preacher  ?    and  how  fhall 
"  they  preach,  except  they  are  fent  ?"     We  may 
alfo  recite  for  our  purpofe  2  Peter  i.  5.  !S  And 
M  besides  this  giving  all  diligence,  add  to  your 
"  faith  virtue ;  and  to  virtue,  knowledge ;  and 
is  to  knowledge,  temperance  •,  and  to  temperance, 
M  patience ;  and  to  patience,  godlinefs  •,  and  to 
•w  godlinefs,  brotherly  kindnefs  •,  and  to  brotherly 

*  kindnefs,.  charity." 

§4- 
|  TILLOTSON'S  Sermons,  vol.  ii.  p.  32.  Oftavo  edition. 
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§  4.  But  besides  the  Climax,  which  is  regu- 
lar and  perfect,  according  to  the  definition 
we  have  given,  there  is  what  I  may  call  a  kind 
of  freer  Climax,  that  may  be  frequently  obferved 
in  good  Writers,  in  which  the  fenfe  rifes  by  de- 
grees, though  not  according  to  the  exact  form 
and  order  in  which  we  have  defcribed  this  Fi- 
gure ;  of  which  we  may  take  the  following  in- 
itances, 

CICERO  fomewhere  fays,  u  It  is  a  great  fault 
"  to  lay  a  freeman  of  Rome  in  bonds,  worfe  to 
"  fcourge  him,  and  flill  worfe  to  take  away  his 
"  life,  but  what  mall  I  fay  of  crucifying  him  *  r" 
And  again  ;  "  It  is  a  miferable  thing  to  be  thrufl 
"  out  of  our  pofsefsions,  more  miferable  to  be 
**  thruft  out  of  them  by  injuftice  :  it  is  a  bitter 
"  thing  to  be  cheated  by  any  perfon,  more  bitter 
"  to  be  cheated  by  a  neighbour  :  it  is  a  calamity 
"  to  be  ftript  of  our  goods,  more  calamitous  to 
w  be  flript  of  them  with  difgrace  :  it  is  ihameful 
"  to  be  beaten  by  an  equal  or  a  fiiperior,  but  it 
"  is  more  fhameful  to  be  thus  ufed  by  an  infe- 
"  rior :  it  is  dreadful  to  have  ourfelves  and  our 
"  all  delivered  into  the  hands  of  another,  but 
"  it  is  more  dreadful  if  that  perfon  is  our 
"  enemy  f." 

There 

*  Facinus  eft  vincire  civem  Romanum,  fcelus  verberare, 
prope  parricidium  necare ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ? 

f  Miferum  eft  exturbari  fortunis  omnibus;  miferius  eft, 
injuria.  Acerbum  eft  ab  aliquo  circumveniri  ;  acerbius  a 
propinquo.  Calamitofum  eft  bonis  everti ;  calamkofius  cum 

dedecore. 
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There  appears  evidently  a  Gradation  in  thefe 
celebrated  lines  of  HORACE  ; 

He  who  does  rectitude  purfue, 

To  all  his  refolutions  true, 

On  the  firm  bafis  of  his  foul 

Can  all  oppofmg  force  control!  j 

His  citizens  tumultuous  rage 

Urging  him  headlong  to  engage 

In  fome  foul  fcheme ;  the  tyrant's  ire 

Infifting  on  fome  wild  defire; 

Th'  impetuous  hurricanes  that  fweep 

In  terror  o'er  th'  afflicted  deep ; 

And  the  red  arm  of  angry  JOVE 

That  darts  the  thunder  from  above. 

Should  the  ftrong  bonds  that  earth  and  fky 

In  peace  unites  afunder  fly, 

His  foul  would  fmile,  fecure  from  fears, 

Amidft  the  ruins  of  the  fpheres  *. 

"  What  is  every  year,'*  fays  Mr  POPE  to 
Bifhop  ATTERBURY,  **  of  a  wife  man's  life,  but 
"  a  cenfure  or  critic  on  the  paft  ?  Thofe,  whofe 

"  date 

cledecore.  Indignum  eft  a  pan  vinci,  aut  fuperiore;  indig- 
nius  ab  inferiore,  atque  humiliore.  Luftuofujn  eft  tradi  al- 
teri  cum  bonis;  lu&uofius  inimico.  CICER./*™ QUINT.  §  31. 

*  Juftum  &  tenacem  propofiti  virum 
Non  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium, 
Non  vultus  inftantis  tyranni 
Mente  quatit  folida ;  neque  aufler, 
Dux  inquieti  turbidus  Adrise, 
Nee  fulminantis  magna  Jovis  manus. 
Si  fradus  illabatur  orbis 
Impavidum  fcrient  ruinje. 

HORAT.  OJ.  lib.  iii.  od,  3. 
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<*  date  is  the  fhortefl,  live  long  enough  to  laugh 
"  at  one  half  of  it ;  the  boy  defpifes  the  infant, 
"  the  man  the  boy,  the  Philofopher  both,  and 
«  the  Chriftian  all  f." 

I  fhall  add  to  thefe  examples  a  pafsage  from 
Dr  AKENSIDE,  of  which  it  may  be  faid, 

.         That  ev'ry  ftep  does  higher  rife, 
Like  goodly  mountains,  till  they  reach  the  fides, 
Or  rather  infinitely  beyond  them. 

.  The  high-born  foul 

Difdains  to  reft  her  heav'n-afpiring  wing 
Beneath  its  native  quarry.     Tir'd  of  earth, 
And  this  diurnal  fcene,  (he  fprings  aloft 
Thro'  fields  of  air  ;  purfues  the  flying  ftorm  ; 
Rides  on  the  volley'd  lightning  thro*  the  heavens : 
Oryok'd  with  whirlwinds,  and  the  northern  blaft, 
Sweeps  the  long  trad  of  day.    Then  high  {he  foars 
The  blue  profound  ;  and,  hov'ring  round  the  fun, 
Beholds  him  pouring  his  redundant  flrearn 
Of  light ;  beholds  his  unrelenting  fway 
Bend  the  reluctant  planets  to  abfolve 
The  fated  rounds  of  time.    Thence  far  effus'd, 
She  darts  her  fwiftnefs  up  the  long  career 
Of  idevious  comets  ;  thro*  its  burning  figns 
Exulting  meaftires  the  perennial  wheel 
Of  nature,  and  looks  back  on  all  the  ftars, 
Whofe  blended  light,  as  with  a  milky  zone, 
Inveirs  the  orient.    Now  amaz'd  (he  views 
Th'  empyreal  wafte,  where  happy  fpirits  hold, 
Beyond  this  concave  heav'n,  their  calm  abode  ; 

And 

f  POPE'S  Letters,  vol.  n.  page  97.  O&avo  edition. 
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And  fields  of  radiance,  whofe  unfading  light* 
Has  travelled  the  profound  fix  thoufand  years, 
Nor  yet  arrives  in  fight  of  mortal  things. 
Ev'n  on  the  barriers  of  the  world  untir'd 
She  meditates  th'  eternal  gulph  below ; 
Till,  half  recoiling,  down  the  headlong  fleep 
She  plunges  ;  foon  o'erwhelm'd  and  fwallow'd  up 
In  that  immenfe  of  being.    There  her  hopes 
Reft  at  the  fated  goal.    For  from  the  birth 
Of  mortal  man,  the  fov'reign  Maker  faid, 
That  not  in  humble  nor  in  brief  delight, 
Not  in  the  fading  echoes  of  renown, 
PowYs  purple  robes,  nor  pleafure's  flow'ry  lap, 
The  foul  fhould  find  enjoyment ;  but  from  thefe, 
Turning  difdainful  to  an  equal  good, 
Thro'  all  th'  afcent  of  things  enlarge  her  view, 
Till  ev'ry  bound  at  length  fhould  difappear. 
And  infinite  perfection  clofe  the  fcene  f. 

§  5.  The  Climax^  as  it  connects  and  dwells 
\ipon  our  ideas,  may  be  the  more  likely  to 
make  the  ftronger  imprefsion  upon  the  minds 
of  our  hearers.  But  let  it  (I  mean  the  ftrict 
and  regular  Climax)  be  ufed  fparingly ;  and  that 
for  the  very  good  reafon  which  QUINTILIAN  as- 
signs, "  becaufe  the  art  in  forming  it  is  fo  open 
"  and  obvious  }." 

It 

*  It  was  a  notion  of  the  great  Mr  HUYGENS,  that  there 
might  be  fixed  liars  at  fuch  a  diftance  from  our  folar  fyftem, 
as  that  their  light  fliould  not  have  had  time  to  reach  us,  even 
from  the  creation  of  the  world  to  this  day. 

•f-  Pleasures  of  Imagination,  book  i.  line  183. 

\  Gradatio,  qua:  dicitur  x*i/x,af ,  apertiorem  habet  artem-- 
ideoque  efte  rarior  debet.  QUINTIL,  lib.  ix.  cap.  3.  $  2. 
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It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve,  that  we 
Ihould  itrictly  guard  againft  every  thing  that  has 
the  leaft  tendency  to  an  Anti-Climax,  or  the  di- 
minution, inftead  of  the  improvement  of  our 
ideas,  as  they  are  following  one  another  in  the 
orderly  fuccefsion  which  has  been  defcribed. 

I  ov/n  that  in  the  noble  poem  of  Mr  WALLER'S 
upon  the  death  of  the  famous  CROMWELL,  there 
is  fomething  like  an  Anti-Climax,  that  difgufts 
me  in  the  words,  part  of  Flanders,  as  they  come 
in  the  rear  of  fome  very  ftrong  and  magnificent 
ideas. 

Our  dying  hero  from  the  continent 
Ravim'd  whole  towns ;  and  forts  from  Spaniards  reft, 
As  his  laft  legacy  to  Britain  left. 
The  ocean,  which  fo  long  our  hopes  confin'd, 
Could  give  no  limits  to  his  vafter  mind  : 
,Our  bounds  enlargement  was  his  lateft  toil, 
Nor  hath  he  left  us  pris'ners  to  our  ifle : 
Under  the  tropic  is  our  language  fpoke, 
And  part  of  Flanders  has  receiv'd  our  yoke. 

What  a  want  of  beauty  may  be  obferved  in  a 
ftanza  in  Dr  WATTS'S  Imitation  of  the  %^tb  Pfalm, 
evidently  owing  to  an  Anti-Climax  ? 

LORD,  at  thy  threfliold  I  would  wait, 

While  JESUS  is  within, 
Rather  than  fill  a  throne  of  ftate, 

Or  live  in  tents  of  fin. 

How  much  better  had  the  ftanza  run,  if  the  Au- 
thor had  thus  formed  it  ? 

T  LORD, 
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LORD,  while  my  Saviour  is  within, 

I'll  at  thy  threfhold  wait, 
Rather  than  live  in  tents  of  fin, 

Or  fill  a  throne  of  ftate. 

And  it  is  obfervable  that  the  Doftor,  in  his 
version  of  the  Pfalm,  in  a  different  metre,  has 
preferved  the  Climax  -, 

Might  I  enjoy  the  meaner!  place 
Within  thy  houfe,  O  GOD  of  grace; 
Not  tents  of  eafe,  nor  thrones  of  pow'r 
Could  tempt  my  feet  to  leave  thy  door. 

Let  me  add  a  pafsage  of  Mr  ADDISON'S  to 
our  purpofe.  "  I  will  conclude  this  head,  fays 
"  he,  with  taking  notice  of  a  certain  Figure, 
«  which  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and  in 
«*  which  this  Letter-writer  very  much  excels. 
"  This  is  called  by  fome  an  Anti-Climax  \  an  in- 
«c  ftance  of  which  we  have  in  the  loth  page, 
"  where  he  tells  us,  That  Britain  may  ex$ett  to 
«c  have  this  only  glory  left  her  ;  that  Jhe  haf 
"  proved  a  farm  to  the  Bank,  a  province  to  Hol- 
"  land,  and  a  jeft  to  the  whole  world.  I  never 
"  met  with  fo  fudden  a  downfal  in  fo  promis- 
"  ing  a  fentence.  A  jeft  to  the  whole  world, 
"  gives  fuch  an  unexpected  turn  to  this  happy 
"  period,  that  I  was  heartily  troubled  and  fur- 
"  prifed  to  meet  with  it.  I  do  not  remember 
«  in  all  my  reading  to%have  obferved  more  than 
"  two  couplets  of  veries  that  have  been  written 
«  in  this  Figure :  tlie  firft  are  thus  quoted  by 
"  Mr  DRYDEN, 

Not 
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Hot  only  London  echoes  with  thy  fame, 
But  alfo  IJllngton  has  heard  the  fame. 

The  other  are  in  French, 

Allez  vous,  luy  dit  il,  fans  bruit  chez  vos  parens 
Ou  vous  avez  laifle,  votre  honneur,  &  vos  gens. 

"  But  we  heed  go  no  further  than  the  letter  be- 
"  fore  us  for  examples  of  this  nature,  as  we 
"  may  find  in  page  the  eleventh :  Mankind  rt- 
"  mains  convinced  that  a  Queen,  poffeffed  of  all  the 
"  virtues  requijite  to  blefs  a  nation,  or  make  a  pri- 
"  vate  family  happy,  Jits  on  the  throne.  Is  this 
"  panegyric  or  burlefque  ?  To  fee  fo  glorious 
"  a  Queen  celebrated  in  fuch  a  manner  gives 
"  every  good  fubje6t  a  fecret  indignation,  and 
"  looks  like  SCARRON'S  character  of  the  great 
«  Queen  SEMIRAMIS  \  who,  fays  that  Author,  was 
"  the  founder  of  Babylon,  conqueror  of  the  Eaft^ 
"  and  an  excellent  houfewife  *." 

*  ADDISON^S  Whig- Examiner,  N°  2.     See  his  MifceUaneouf 
Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.  Odavo  edition. 
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CHAPTER    XIX. 
The  HYPOTYPOSIS  confidered. 

§  i.  Its  definition.  §  2.  Examples  from  ORPHEUS^ 
ARATUS,  CATULLUS,  MILTON,  WATTS,  and 
BURNET.  §  3.  Fwo  inflames  of  this  Figure 
from  HORACE  and  CASIMIRE,  in  their  defer  ip- 
tions  of  a  country  life.  §  4.  Examples  from 
Scripture.  §  5.  QUINTILIAN'J  fentiments  upon 
the  Hypotypofis.  §  6.  Directions  concerning  the 
ufe  of  this  Figure. 

§  i.  TTTpotypoJis  *  is  a  Figure,  by  which  we 
"*•  -^  give  fuch  a  diftincl:  and  lively  repre- 
fentation  of  wliat  we  have  occasion  to  defcribe, 
as  furnifties  our  hearers  with  a  particular,  fatis* 
faftory,  and  complete  knowledge  of  our  fubject. 

§  2.  A  vaft  variety  of  inftances  of  the  Hypoty- 
pofis might  be  produced  from  ancient  and  mo- 
dern Writers  •,  but  that  I  may  neither,  on  the  one 
hand,  indulge  to  an  extravagant  and  needlefs  pro- 
fusion, nor,  on  the  other,  be  wanting  in  the  re- 
cital of  examples  of  a  Figure  fo  animated  and 

entertaining, 

*  From  K7r«TV7r««>  /  delineate^  or  reprefent. 
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entertaining,  I  fhall  mention  the  following  in- 
flances.  What  a  magnificent  defcription  have 
we  of  the  Deity  in  the  following  verfes,  afcribed 
to  ORPHEUS  ? 

Only  to  pious  minds  I  fing.     Be  gone, 
All  ye  profane ;  but  thou,  MUSJEUS,  hear, 
Thou  facred  offspring  of  the  radiant  moon  : 
Truth  I  declare ;  nor  let  thy  gen'rous  mind, 
In  error  long  involv'd,  deprive  thy  life 
Of  its  fupreme  enjoyment.     Eye  the  Word 
Divine,  and  this  with  all  thy  might  purfue, 
And  let  its  light  direct  thine  inmoft  pow'rs: 
Jn  the  right  path  unweari'd  urge  thy  way : 
Contemplate  the  great  Ruler  of  the  world  : 
The  GOD  is  one,  with  felf-exiftence  crown'd, 
While  nature  to  his  will  its  being  owes, 
And  his  pervading  pretence  always  feels 
Thro*  all  her  realms,  tho*  never  mortal  eye 
Has  feen  that  GOD  whofe  eye  furveys  us  all. 
He,  tho'  pf  goodnefs  the  exhauftlefs  fource, 
Scatters  on  fmful  men  unnumber'd  ills, 
Wide-wafting  war,  and  forrows  drench'd  in  tears. 
There's  not  a  potentate  on  earth  but  fways 
His  fceptre  in  dependence  on  his  pow'r. 
I  fee  him  not  in  darknefs  deep  immur'd  ; 
Grofs  is  the  keeneft  edge  of  human  fight, 
Nor  can  we  trace  that  GOD  who  rules  in  all. 
He,  on  a  golden  throne,  refkles  in  heav'n, 
Whofe  pavement,  like  the  polifh'd  mirror,  fhines : 
He  walks  the  ample  circuit  of  the  earth, 
His  right-hand  grafps  the  wide-extended  deep  5 
Majeftic  mountains,  rivers  wat'ring  wide 

e  pregnant  glebe,  the  ocean's  dire  abyfs, 

T  3  With 
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With  billows  foaming  high,  confefs  the  GOD, 
And  trernble  when  ne  rolls  his  thunders  round  *. 

I  cannot  but  alfo  admire  in  the  fame  light  the 
invocation  of  ARATUS  to  JUPITER,  in  the  intro- 
duction to  'his  poem,  concerning  the  Stars  •,  in  the 
fifth  line  pf  which  by  the  way  is  that  memorable 
pafsage,  which  the  Apoftle  PAUL  quotes  from 
him,  in  his  fpeech  to  the  Athenians,  Acls  xvii.  28. 
"  For  in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  "our 
"  being;  as  certain  alfo  of  your  own  Poets  have 
"  faid,  For  we  are  alfo  his  offspring." 

From 
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From  JOVE  begin  the  fong.    Him  all  mankind 
Should  celebrate  in  never-ceafmg  praife  : 
The  God  attends  us  in  our  common  walks, 
And   public  councils.    Intimate  he  fills 
TV  expanded  fea,  and  all  its  bufy  ports 
With  his  all-pow'rful  prefence.    On  his  hand 
We  always  hang,  his  bleffings  we  enjoy, 
For  we  are  ev'n  his  offspring.    He  in  love 
Paternal  points  us  to  the  good  of  life, 
And,  careful  that  his  children  fhould  not  want, 
Enkindles  them  to  labour  :  he  inftru&s 
The  proper  time  to  break  the  ftubborn  earth 
With  the  fharp  plough,  or  turn  it  with  the  fpade. 
He  too  directs  the  feafon  when  to  dig 
The  trench  for  plants,  and  when  to  caft  the  feed 
Into  the  genial  boforn  of  the  ground  ; 
For  he  in  heav'n  has  fix'd  th'  unerring  figns, 
And  wifely  marfhalling  the  hoft  of  ftars, 
Has  giv'n  thofe  radiant  orbs  to  guide  the  year, 
And  teach  mankind  the  hours  for  ev'ry  toil. 
Hail,  thou  Almighty  !  whofe  propitious  fmile 
We  firft  and  laft  invoke  :  hail,  Sire  of  all  ! 
Thou,  the  great  wonder,  and  great  friend  of  man  f  . 

It 
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It  is  a  very  drong  and  affeding  defcription  of 
the  deep  degeneracy  of  mankind,  which  \ve  meet 
with  in  a  poem  of  CATULLUS. 

At  length  the  earth  with  crimes  was  dekig'd  o'er, 
And  all  thro'  felfilh  lijft  confpir'd  t'  crafe 
The  principles  of  juftice  from  their  mjnds. 
One  brother's  hands  frnok'd  with  another's  blqod  ; 
Children  o'er  parents  afbfes  dropt  no  tear  : 
The  father  wifh'd  his  eldeft  fan's  deceafe, 
That  from  the  clogs  his  marriage  had  entail'd 
He  might  live  free,  and  fome  young  nymph  enjoy, 
The  wicked  mother  to  her  lewd  embracp 
Tempted  her  fon,  too  young  to  know  the  crime; 
\Vhile  the  pale  Houfhold-gods,  amaz'd,  aghaft, 
Beheld  the  monftrous  deed.     The  facred  lines 
Of  right  and  wrong,  amidft  their  impious  rage, 
Were  all  confounded  ;  till  at  lall  the  Gods, 
Patrons  of  righteoufnefs>  forft^ok  our  world, 
Jn  juft  abhorrence  of  th*  enormous  crimes  *. 

Our 

Arfa  «iaXf*va?*   sa-Kf^oilo  o"  at;  svictvlov 


ralsp,  f^f/ac  $ctvif>u,,  pty'  «^Qpw7roK7»v  ovsi&p. 

ARATUS  Solenjls  de  Phcsnomenis. 

*  Sed  poftqurim  te^lus  fcelere  eft  imbuta  nefando, 
Juftitiamque  omnes  cupida  de  mente  fugarunt: 
Perfodere  manus  fraterno  fanguine  fratres  j 
Deftitit  extinftos  natus  lugere  parentes  : 
Qptavit  genitor  primsevi  funera  nati, 
Liber  ut  innuptae  potiretur  flore  noverca;.' 
Ignaro  mater  fubllernens  fe  impia  nato 
Impia  non  vetita  eft  Diyos  fcelerare  parentes. 

Omnia 
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Our  MILTON  has  given  us  fuch  a  natural  and 
ftrong  defcription  of  ADAM'S  confternation  upon 
his  being  made  acquainted  by  EVE  with  her  eating 
the  forbidden  fruit,  that  it  feems  impofsible  for 
any  human  powers  to  excel  him, 

On  th'  other  fide,  ADAM,  foon  as  he  heard 
The  fatal  trefpafs  done  by  EVE,  amaz'd, 
Aftor.ied  flood  and  blank,  while  horror  chill 
Ran  thro' his  veins,  and  all  his  joints  relax'd; 
From  his  flack  hand  the  garland  wreath'd  for  EVE 
Down  dropt,  and  all  the  faded  rofes  flied  : 
Speechlefs  he  flood  and  pale * 

Dr  YOUNG,  in  his  Paraphrafe  on  Part  ef  thf 

Book  of  Job,  thus  defcribes  the  peacock  : 

How  rich  the  peacock  !  what  bright  glories  run 
From  plurne  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  fur*1 
He  proudly  fpreads  them  to  the  golden  ray, 
Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day ; 
With  confcious  flate  the  fpacious  round  difplays, 
And  flovvly  moves  amid  the  waving  blaze. 

Dr  WATTS  has  thus  enlarged  thefe  lines  into 
a  defcription,  I  had  almoft  faid,  beyond  all 
praife, 

View  next  the  peacock.    What  bright  glories  run 
From  plume  to  plume,  and  vary  in  the  fun  ! 

Proudly 

Omnia  fanda,  nefanda  malo  permifta  furore 

Juftificam  nobis  mentem  avertere  Deorum. 

Quare  nee  tales  dignantur  vifere  ccetus, 

Nec  fe  contingi  patiuntur  lumine  claro. 

CATUf-LI,  6'J» 

1?  faradlfe  Lojlt  book  ix.  line  838. 
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Proudly  he  boafts  them  to  the  hcav'nly  ray, 
Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day. 
Was  it  thy  pencil,  JOB,  divinely  bold, 
Dreft  his  rich  form  in  azure,  green,  and  gold  ; 
Thine  hand  his  head  with  {tarry  radiance  crown'd,     _  • 
And  fpread  his  fvveepy  train  ?    His  train  difdains  the/ 
ground,  C 

And  kindles  living  lamps  thro'  all  the  fpacious  round.  * 
Mark  with  what  confcious  ftate  the  bird  difplays 
His  native  gems,  and  'midft  the  waving  blaze 
On  the  flow  ftep  of  majefty  he  moves, 
AiTerts  his  honours,  and  demands  his  loves  *. 

The  next  inftance  of  the  Hypotypq/is,  with 
which  I  fhall  prefent  my  Reader,  is  that  of  Dr 
THOMAS  BURNET,  in  his  Theory  of  the  Earthy 
upon  the  final  conflagration.  "  When  this  ad- 
"  mirable  Author/'  fays  the  Spectator  f,  "  has  re- 
cc  viewed  all  that  has  paft,  or  is  to  come,  which 
"  relates  to  the  habitable  world,  and  run  through 
"  the  whole  fate  of  it,  how  could  a  guardian 
<c  angel,  that  had  attended  it  through  all  its 
<c  courfes  or  changes,  fpeak  more  emphatically 
<c  at  the  end  of  his  charge,  than  does  our  An- 
"  thor,  when  he  makes  as  it  were  a  funeral  ora- 
cc  tion  over  this  globe,  looking  to  the  place 
"  where  it  once  flood." 

"  Let  us  only,  if  you  pleafe,  to  take  leave 
44  of  this  fubjeft,  reflect  upon  this  occasion  on 
"  the  vanity  and  transient  glory  of  this  habita- 

«  ble 

*  WATTS'S  Worts t  Quarto  edition,  vol.iv.  p.  610. 
f  N°  146. 
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"  ble  world  :  how  by  the  force  of  one  element 
«  breaking  loofe  upon  the  reft,  all  the  varieties 
«  of  nature,  all  the  works  of  art,  all  the  la- 
"  bours  of  men,  are  reduced  to  nothing.     AH 
"  that  we  admired  and  adored  before  as  great 
."  and  magnificent,  is  obliterated  or  vawflied; 
"  and  another  form  and  face  of  things,  plain, 
"  simple,    and   every  where   the   fame,    over-- 
"  fpreads  .the  whole  earth.     Where  are  now  the 
"  great  empires  of  the  world,  and  their  great 
"  imperial  cities  ?    their  pillars,    trophies,  and 
«  monuments  of  glory?    Shew  me  where  they 
«'•  ftood,  read  the  infcription,  tell  me  tr\e  vie- 
"  tor's    name.      What   remains,    what   impres- 
**  sions,  what  difference  or  diftin6tion,  do  you 
f<  fee  in  this  mafs  of  fire  ?    Rome  itfelf,  eter- 
"  nal  &0B&  the  great;  city,  the  empreis  of 
*c  world,  whole  domination  or  fnperftition,  an- 
<4  cient  and  modern,  make  a  great  part  of  the 
"  hiftory  of  this  earth,  what  is  become  of  her 
c'  now  ?   She  laid  her  foundations  deep,,  and  her 
"  palaces  were  ftrong  and  fumptuous.     She  glo- 
"  rified  herfelf  as  a  queen,  and  faid  in  her  heart^  I. 
"  fit  a  queen,  and  /hall  fee  no  f arrow  -,  but  her 
"  hour  is  come,  fhe  is  wiped  away  from  the 
"  face  of  the  earth,  and  buried  in  everlafting 
"  oblivion.     But  they  are.  not  cities  only,  and 
44  works  of  mens  hands,    but   the   everlafling 
"  hills,  the  mountains  and  recks  of  the  earth, 
"  are  melted  as  v/ax  before  the  fun,  and  their 
"  place  is  no  where  found.     Here  flood  the 
the   load   of  the   earth,    that   covered 

"  many 
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c<  many  countries,  and  reached  their  arms  from 
Cl  the  Ocean  to  the  Elack-fea  •,  this  huge  mafs 
**  of  Hone  is  foftened  and  difsoived  as  a  ten- 
"  der  cloud  into  rain.  Here  flood  the  African 
<c  mountains,  and  Atlas  with  his  top  above  the 
"  clouds ;  there  was  frozen  Caucafus,  and  Tau- 
"  rusy  and  Imaus,  and  the  mountains  of  Afia  \ 
tt  and  yonder,  towards  the  north,  ftood  the  Ri- 
**  pb^an  hills,  clothed  in  ice  and  fnow :  all  thefe 
e*  are  vanifhed,  dropt  away  as  the  fnow  upon 
"  their  heads.  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy 
cc  works  -,  juft  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of 
"faints!  Hallelujah." 

§  3.  Might  I  be  permitted,  without  being 
thought  too  copious  in  the  examples  of  the  Hy- 
fotyp&Jisy  I  would  add  the  defcriptions  of  a 
country  Life,  from  thofe  two  excellent  lyric 
Poets,  HORACE  and  CASIMIRE  ;  the  firft  of 
whom  defcribes  the  life  of  a  country  farmer; 
the  other,  that  of  a  man  of  piety  and  leifure, 
I  apprehend  both  the  odes  to  be  very  beautiful 
in  their  kind ;  and  with  them  I  mall  conclude 
the  inftances  of  the  Hypotypqfis^  except  what  I 
may  think  proper  to  felecl  from  the  facred 
Writings. 

"  Happy  the  man  who,  freed  from  care, 
"  Such  as  our  good  forefathers  were, 
<c  And  from  the  curs'd  anxiety 
f<  That  haunts  a  life  of  ufury, 
"  With  his  own  oxen  {hares  the  toil 
«'  In  plowing  his  paternal  foil : 

«  He 
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<c  He  nor  the  martial  trumpet  hears, 

44  Nor  the  tumultuous  ocean  fears ; 

"  Nor  at  the  fenate-houfe  attends, 

44  Nor  at  the  great  man's  levee  bends. 

44  But  round  the  naked  poplar  twines 

"  The  pliant  branches  of  his  vines ; 

"  Or  prunes  off  each  fuperfluous  (hoot, 

44  That  others  may  grow  rich  in  fruit ; 

46  Or  in  fequefter'd  valleys  fees 

44  His  lowing  cattle  browfe  at  eafe; 

44  Or  of  his  honey  ftores  his  ftock, 

"  Or  clips  the  fleeces  from  his  flock. 

44  He,  when  his  brow  the  autumn  rears, 

44  And  crown'd  with  mellow  fruits  appears, 

"  Gathers  his  pears  for  winter's  ufe, 

44  Which  his  ingrafted  trees  produce, 

44  Or  his  impurpled  grapes  that  vie 

44  In  colour  with  the  Tynan  die ; 

44  Whofe  choice  his  willing  hands  prefent 

44  In  a  devout  acknowledgment 

44  To  the  kind  Gods,  that  round  his  farm 

44  Patrol,  and  guard  his  grounds  from  harm. 

44  Thefe  gifts,  PRIAPUS,  are  thy  due  j 

44  SYLVANUS,  thefe  belong  to  you. 

44  Sometimes  beneath  th'  embow'ring  fhade 

44  Of  oaks,  or  on  the  greenfward  laid, 

44  He  fees  in  lucid  mazes  glide 

44  The  river's  ftrong  majeftic  tide; 

44  Or  hears  the  birds  with  lab'ring  throats 

44  Loud  warbling  in  a  thoufand  notes ; 

44  Or  fountains,  that,  in  murmurs  deep  ^ 

44  Wand'ring  adown  fome  neighbouring  fieep,        V 

44  Lull  him  infenfibly  to  fleep.  3 

«  But 


"  But  when  the  year  reversed  deforms 

cc  The  ground,  convulfes  heav'n  with  florms, 

tc  Drenches  the  fields  with  flooding  rains, 

<c  Or  heaps  with  fnow  the  barren  plains, 

"  He  with  a  cry  of  hounds  befets 

<e  The  boars,  and  drives  them  on  his  nets ; 

<c  Or  for  devouring  thrufhes  fpreads 

"  The  gin's  attenuated  threads  ; 

<£  Or  hitches  in  a  ftronger  fnare 

*6  The  ftranger-crane  and  tim'rous  hare, 

<c  To  dignify  his  homely  board, 

"  And  a  voluptuous  feaft  afford. 

"  Who  would  riot  for  fuch  rural  blifs 

*c  For  ever  from  his  foul  difmifs 

"  The  care,  that  wild  ambition  breeds^ 

te  Or  what  from  lucre's  luft  proceeds  ? 

<c  But  richer  bleffings  crown  his  life, 

<c  If  he  enjoys  a  faithful  wife, 

*c  Who  wifely  o'er  his  houfe  prefides, 

*c  And  for  his  progeny  provides : 

<c  (Such  as  adorn'd  the  Sabirie  name, 

"  Or  like  APULIA'S  fwarthy  dame) 

<e  Her  hearth  with  faggots  {he  will  raife$ 

"  And  fet  them  in  a  tow'ring  blaze 

<c  Againft  her  lord's  return  at  night 

"  To  crown  his  labours  with  delight. 

<c  Or  when  the  kine  the  meadows  leave^ 

tc  Careful  fhe  pens  them  up  at  eve, 

"  And  from  their  dugs  diftended  wide 

c<  Her  pail  receives  the  milky  tide, 

«'  Whofe  balmy  draught,  with  what  the  vine 

"  This  year  has  giVn  in  gen'rous  wine, 

"  And  unbought  dainties,  which  the  field, 

«*  The  orchard,  and  the  garden  yield, 

w  Drefl 
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"  Dreft  by  her  cleanly  hand,  iffbrd 

4C  A  pleafant  banquet  to  her  lord. 

44  To  {hare  in  fuch  a  rich  repaft, 

44  With  me  is  equal  to  the  talte 

46  Of  oyfters  or  of  turbots  rare, 

44  Or  the  high  flavour  of  the  char, 

"  That  in  the  winter's  thundering  reign 

44  The  tempeft  drives  into  our  main. 

"  No  pheafant,  and  no  Afrlc  bird 

44  In  luxury  can  be  preferr'd 

44  To  olives  at  the  gathering  time, 

44  And  of  the  fruitful  boughs  the  prime; 

44  Or  herbs  that  in  the  plains  abound, 

44  Or  in  the  filver  brooks  are  found, 

4C  And  furnifh'd  with  the  double  good 

44  Of  wholfome  phyllc,  wholfome  food ; 

44  Or  to  the  lamb,  fuch  as  we  flay 

44  Upon  fome  confecrated  day  ; 

44  Or  kid,  which  fome  bold  fhepherd  draws 

44  From  the  wolf's  difappointed  jaws. 

44  Amidft  his  high  delicious  feaft, 

"  How  are  the  yeoman's  joys  increas'd 

44  To  fee  his  Hocks  from  pafture  come, 

44  Bleating  for  their  nocturnal  home ; 

«4  To  fee  his  wearied  oxen  bear 

44  On  their  worn  necks  th'  inverted  {hare ; 

44  To  fee  his  flaves,  a  clud'ring  fwarm, 

44  Whofe  faithful  toils  enrich  his  farm, 

44  At  eafe  reclining  round  his  hearth, 

44  While  the  Gods  fmile,  and  fhare  the  mirth  !" 

Thus  the  fam'd  griper  ALPKIUS  fung, 
His  heart  confenting  with  his  tongue, 
And,  quitting  his  ufurious  plan, 
Refolv'd  to  be  a 'countryman, 

The 
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The  ides  pour'd  in  his  cafli  amain, 
The  kalends  fent  it  out  again  *. 

*  Beatus  ille  qui  procul  negotiis 

Ut  prifca  gens  mortalium, 
Paterna  rura  bobus  exercet  fuia, 

Soktus  omni  fcenore : 
Nee  excitatur  claflico  miles  truci, 

Nee  horret  iratum  mare: 
Forumque  vitat,  &  fuperba  civium 

Potentiorum  limina. 
Ergo  aut  adulta  vitium  propagine 

Altas  markat  populosj 
Inutilefque  falce  ramos  amputans, 

Feliciores  inferit : 
Aut  in  reducla  valle  mugientium 

Profpeclat  errantes  greges ; 
Aut  preflk  puris  mella  condit  amphoris, 

Aut  tondet  infirmas  oves. 
Vel  cum  decorum  mitibus  pomis  caput 

Autumnus  arvis  extulit, 
Ut  gaudet  infitiva  decerpens  pyra, 

Certantem  &  uvam  purpuras. 
Qua  muneretur  te,  Priape,  &  te  pater 

Sylvane,  tutor  £nium. 
Libet  jacere  modo  Tub  antiqua  ilice ; 

Modo  in  tenaci  gramirie. 
Labuntur  altis  interim  ripis  aquae ; 

Queruntur  in  fylvis  aves ; 
Fontefque  lymphis  obftrepunt  manantibus ; 

Somnos  quod  invitet  leves. 
At  cum  tonantis  annus  hybernus  Jovis 

Imbres  nivefque  comparat ; 
Aut  trudit  acres  hinc  &  hinc  multa  cane 

Apros  in  obftantes  plagas ; 
Aut  amite  levi  rara  tendit  retia, 

Turdis  edacibus  dolos : 
Pavidumque  leporem,  &  advenam  laqueo  gruem, 

Jucunda  captat  proemia. 

Qub 
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Quis  non  malarum,  quas  amor  curas  habet, 

Haec  inter  oblivifcitur  ? 
Quod  fi  pudica  mulier  in  partem  juvans 

Domum,  atque  dulces  liberos; 
(Sabina  qualis,  aut  perufta  folibus 

Pernicis  uxor  Appuli) 
Sacrum  vetuftis  exftruat  lignis  focum 

Lafli  fub  adventum  viri ; 
Claudenfque  texlis  cratibus  Istum  pecus, 

Diftenta  ficcet  ubera ; 
Et  horna  dulci  vina  promens  dolio 

Dapes  inemptas  apparet: 
Non  me  Lucrina  juverint  conchy lia, 

Magifve  rhombus,  aut  fcari, 
Si  quos  Eois  intonata  fluflibus 

Hyems  ad  hoc  vertat  mare ; 
Non  Afra  avis  defcendat  in  ventrem  meum 

Non  attagen  lonicus 
Jucundior,  quam  lefta  de  pinguilfimis 

Oliva  ramis  arborum; 
Aut  herba  lapathi  prata  amantis,  &  gravi 

Malvae  falubres  corpori, 
Vel  agna  feftis  casfa  terminalibus, 

Vel  haedus  ereptus  lupo. 
Has  inter  epulas,  ut  juvat  paftas  oves 

Videre  properantes  domum  \ 
Videre  feffos  vomerem  inverfum  boves 

Callo  trahentes  languido ; 
Pofitofque  vernas,  ditis  examen  domus, 

Circum  renidentes  lares ! 
Haec  ubi  Jocutus  fcenerator  Alphius, 

Jamjam  futurus  rufticus, 
Omnem  relegit  idibus  pecuniam, 

Quaerit  calendis  ponere. 

HORAT.  Epod.  od.  2. 


U  The 
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The  ode  of  CASIMIRE  is  as  follows,  intitled,. 
The  Praifes  of  facred  Leifure  : 

Yet,  HORACE,  happier  ftill  is  he, 
Who,  from  the  weight  of  labour  free, 
Has  quitted  his  paternal  farm, 
Stranger  to  ftrife  and  all  alarm. 
He  fears  not  left  his  corn  fhould  dk1, 
Smitten  by  Sirim   burning  eye  ; 
Unanxious  he  left  ftorms  fhould  tear, 
And  wafte  the  harveft  of  the  year. 
His  hours  ferenely  glide  afar 
From  the  vexations  of  the  bar, 
Where  blackeft  crimes  are  rob'd  with  whrtc7 
And  the  law  tramples  upon  right. 
Now  he  laments  terrcftrial  things 
So  long  have  clogg'd  the  fpinYs  wings, 
So  oft  reftrain'd  its  heav'nly  flight, 
And  commerce  with  the  worlds  of  light  > 
Or  now  in  fome  fequeftei'd  vale, 
(Firft  weighing  in  a  faithful  fcale 
The  joys  that  confcience  can  impart 
In  holy  filence  to  the  heart) 
His  thoughts,  too  long  inur'd  to  roam 
In  fruitlcfs  tours,  he  orders  home. 
He  too  when  night  reftimes  her  reign, 
And  Vefpcr  leads  the  ftarry  train, 
Kindling  all  hcav'n  with  fparkling  fires, 
Th'  immeafurable  arch  admires  ; 
Where  in  their  pomp  of  radiant  gold, 
Unnumber'd  globes  at  large  are  roll'd, 
In  magnitudes  that  far  furpafs 


The  world's  material  mighty  mafs : 


And 
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And  now  inquifitive  to  find 

IF  other  globes  are  not  behind* 

Or  fome  bright  wonders  undefcry'dj 

His  tube  is  to  the  heav'ns  appli'd. 

Struck  with  amazement,  he  furveys 

From  num'rous  chafms  f  the  peerlefs  blaze 

Of 

f  What  the  Poet  intends  by  the  rlmofa  lucis  alria,  or  the 
courts  of  light  that  appear  in  chinks  or  chafms,  the  Tranflator 
pretends  not  to  determine.  Poffibly  CASIMIRE  might,  accord- 
ing to  the  licence  that  may  be  granted  to  the  Lyric  mufe,  con- 
fider  the  ftars  as  fo  many  apertures  into  regions  of  glory  that 
lie  beyond  them,  and  fb  call  them  rlmofa  lucis  atria;  but,what- 
ever  was  the  Author's  meaning,  the  Tranflator  has  taken  occa- 
fion  to  infert  in  his  verfion  fome  difcoveries  that  have  been 
made  in  the  heavens,  and  of  which  he  will  preient  the  Reader 
with  an  account  from  the  Abridgment  of  the  Philofophical  Tranf- 
aftiovs  ly  MrMARTYN,  vol.  viii.  part  I.  p.  132,  in  the  mar- 
gin of  which  page  it  is  thus  written,  Ob/ervations  of  the  Ap- 
pearances amon%  the  Fixed  Stars,  called  Nebulous  Stars,  by  W* 
DERHAM,  D.D.  Canon  of  Winjfor,  F.R.S.  The  account  is 
as  follows. 

"  Thefe  appearances  in  the  heavens  have  borne  the  name 
"  of  Nebulous  Stars ;  but  neither  are  they  ftars,  nor  fuch  bo- 
"  dies  as  emit,  or  reflect  light,  as  the  fun,  moon,  and  ftars  do  ; 
"  nor  are  they  congeries  or  clujlers  of  ftars,  as  the  Milky  Way ; 
"  but  whitifli  area,  like  a  collection  of  mijly  vapours,  whence 
*»  they  have  their  name. 

«'  There  are  many  of  them  difperfed  about  in  divers  parts 
"  of  the  heavens.  There  is  a  catalogue  of  them  in  HEVE- 
«'  LIUS'S  Prodromus  Ajlronomia,  which  may  be  of  good  ufe  to 
•«  fuch  as  are  minded  to  enquire  into  them. 

"  Befides  thefe,  Dr  HALLEY  hath  mentioned  one  in  Orion* 

«<  fword  ;  another  in  Sagittary ;  a  third  in  the  Centaur  (never 

"  feen  in  England)  ;  a  fourth  preceding  the  right  foot  of  An- 

"  tinoits ;  a  fifth  in  Hercules  ;  and  that  in  Androqiedas  girdle. 

U  2  "  Five 
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Of  the  empyrean  coafts,  that  lie 
Beyond  the  concave  of  this  fky, 

Though 

"  Five  of  thefe  fix  I  have  carefully  viewed  \vith  my  excel- 
lent ei^ht  foct  re-Heeling  Tdefcope,  and  find  them  to  be  phe- 
"  nomena  much  alike;  all  except  that  preced.rg  the  right 
«'  foot  of  Antinous,  which  is  not  a  nebulofe,  but  a  c lu/ler  of  ftars, 
*'  (omewhat  like  that  which  is  in  the  Milky  Way. 

"  Between  the  other  four  I  find  no  material  difference,  only 
"  Come  are  rounder,  fome  of  a  more  oval  form,  without  any 
"  fixed  (tars  in  them  to  caufe  their  light ;  onlv  that  in  Orion 
««  hath  fome  ftars  in  it  vifible  only  with  the  Telefcope,  but 
««  by  no  means  fufficient  to  caufe  the  light  of  the  nebukfa 
"  there.  But  by  thefe  ftars  it  was  that  t  firft  perceived  the 
"  diftance  of  the  nelulefce  to  be  greater  than  that  of  the  fixed 
"  ftars,  and  put  me  upon  enquiring  into  the  reft  of  them  ; 
«'  every  one  of  which  I  could  very  vifibly  and  plainly  difcern 
"  to  be  at  immcnfe  diftances  beyond  the  fixed  ftars  near  them, 
"  whether  vifible  to  the  naked  eye,  orTelefcopic  only  ;  yea, 
"  they  feemed  to  be  as  far  beyond  the  fixed  ftars,  as  any  of 
"  thofe  ft  irs  are  fiom  the  earth. 

"  And  now  from  this  relation  of  what  I  have  obferved  from 
"  very  good  and  frequent  views  of  the  *t6u/of<f,  J  conclude 
"  them  certainly  not  to  be  lucid  bodies^  that  fend  their  light  to 
"  us,  as  the  fun  anc!  moon  ;  neither  are  they  the  combined  light 
"  of  cluflers  of  liars,  like  that  of  the  Milky  Way.  Cut  I  take 
"  them  to  be  vail  are<r,  or  regions  of  ltgbt\  infallibly  beyond 
**  the  fixed  ftars,  and  devoid  of  them.  1  fay  regions^  meaning 
•'  fpaces  of  a  vaft  extent,  large  enough  to  appear  of  fuch  a  fize 
"•  as  they  do  to  us,  a:  fo  great  a  diftance  as  they  are  from  us. 

."  And  lince  thofe  fpaces  are  devoid  of  ftars,  and  even  that 
*'  in  Orion  itielf  hath  its  ftar.s  hearing  a  very  fmall  proportion 
«'  to  it«  Kehnloftc,  and  they  are  vifibly  not  the  caufe  of  ir,  f 
"  leave  it  to  the  great  fagacity  and  puenetration  of  this  iUuilrious 
*•  iocitty  to  jud^e  wherlier  thefe  nebulcfa  are  particular  fpaces 
*'  of  light ;  or  rather,  whether  they  may  not,  in  all  probabi- 
"  lit/,  bo  chafms  or  openings  into  an  immenfc  region  cf  light 

"  beyond 
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Though  in  its  arch  uncrowdcd  roll 
The  countlefs  orbs  that  gild  the  pole. 

With 

•*'  beyond  the  fixed  ftars :  becaufe  I  find  in  this  opinion  moft 
«  of  the  learned  in  all  ages  (both  Philofophers,  and  I  may  add 
"  Divines  too)  thus  far  concurred,  that  there  was  a  region  le- 
"  yond  the  ftars.  Thofe  that  imagined  there  were  cryjialline  or 
*'  folid  orbs,  thought  a  eeclum  empyraum  was  beyond  them,  and 
*'  the  primum  mobile;  and  they  that  maintained  there  were  no 
•«  fuch  orbs,  but  that  the  heavenly  bodies  floated  in  the  aether, 
'*  imagined  that  the  flarry  region  was  not  the  bounds  of  the 
««  univerfe,  but  that  there  was  a  region  beyond  that,  which 
"  they  called  the  third  region,  and  third  heaven. 

"  To  conclude  thefe  remarks ;  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  take 
"  notice,  that  in  HEVELIUS'S  Nfbufofa  fome  feem  to  be  more 
••  large  and  remarkable  than  others  ;  but  whether  they  sre 
"  really  fo,  or  no,  1  confefj  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
"  fee,  except  that  in  Andromeda 's  girdle t  which  is  as  confidera- 
**  ble  at  any  I  have  feen.  In  the  maps  of  the  conftdlation?, 
«*  the  moft  remarkable  are  the  three  near  the  eye  of 'Capricorn  • 
•«  that  in  Berenices  foot  ;  that  in  the  third  joint  of  S  corpus 
"  tail ;  5nd  that  between  Scorpio's  tail,  and  the  bow  of  Sagit- 
•'  tary.  But  if  any  one  is  defnous  to  have  a  good  view  of 
*'  thefe  or  any  other  of  the  nebukf.r,  it  is  abfolutely  necefTary 
«'  that  he  ihould  make  ufe  of  very  good  gUffes.  elfe  all  his  la* 
"  bour  would  be  in  vain,  as  1  have  found  by  expenence.'* 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve  upon  this  account 
given  by  the  very  ingenious  DrDERHAM,  that  if  the  fixed 
ftars,  as  they  are  known  to  be,  are  at  an  amazing  didance 
from  our  earth  ;  and  if  thefe  bright  fpsces  that  have  been 
mentioned,  are  at  a  like  aftonifhing  diitance  from  the  fixed 
ftars;  and  if  thefe  lucid  area,  thus,  I  had  almoft  faid,  in- 
finitely remote  from  us,  are  but  the  glimmerings  of  light, 
through  what  are  only  chinks  and  ch:;fms,  into  thefe  fuburbs, 
if  I  may  fo  call  them,  of  the  univerfe  from  a  region  of  glory 
that  lies  beyond,  and  encompafTes  the  convexity  of  the  ftupen- 
do.us  round  of  the  flarry  heavens,  in  a  like  manner  as  a  iphere 
U  3  of 
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With  extafy  he  hails  the  fight 
Of  thofe  fupernal  fields  of  light, 
Where  GOD'S  own  face  in  fmiles  ferene, 
And  JESUS,  thron'd  in  love,  are  fccn, 
Where  feraphs  fwell  their  notes  of  praifc, 
And  faints  their  humbler  anthems  raife  : 
Thither  he  longs  to  wing  his  flight 
To  (hare  the  vvorfhip  and  delight, 

And 

of  glafs  fufpended  in  the  air  at  noon  day  has  all  its  furface 
furrounded  with  the  atmofphere  and  fun-beams,  whither, whi- 
ther, whither,  I  fay,  are  we  arrived  ?  Height,  depth,  length  and 
breadth,  how  ftupendoufly  vaft  are  they,  and  how  much  fur- 
paffing  our  comprehenfion  ?  Into  what  an  atom,  compared 
with  the  univerfe,  is  the  vaft  globe  of  the  earth  ihrunk,  and 
into  what  lefs  than  atoms  ourfelves,  the  lefs  than  emmets,  or 
mites  creeping  upon  the  face  of  the  terreftrial  ball  ?  Thought, 
in  its  boldeft  flights,  in  its  utmofl  laboured  exertion,  defp airs 
to  conceive  the  extents,  the  extents,  did  I  fay  ?  nay,  only  fome 
fmaller  parts  of  this  aftoniming,  and  to  us,  I  had  almoft  faid, 
unbounded  creation.  What  then  are  the  power  and  perfections 
of  that  Being  who  has  made  all  thefe  things,  who  has  raifed 
the  univerfe  by  a  word,  who  pervades  it  by  his  preftnce.  who 
controls  it  by  his  will,  and  can  at  once  difiblve  it  by  his 
frown  ?  according  to  the  fublime  accounts  of  Scripture,  Gen. 
I.  3.  And  GOD  /aid.  Let  there  be  tight,  and  there  <wai  light. 
Jer.  xxiii.  24.  Do  not  I _ fill  heaven  and  earth,  faith  the  LORD  ? 
Pfalm  cxxxv.  6.  Whatsoever  tkt  LORD  pleafed,  that  did  he  in  hea- 
ven and  in  earth,  in  the  feat,  and  in  all  deep  places :  and  Rev. 
XX.  11.  Andlfaw  a  great  white  thronet  and  Him  that  fat  on  it, 
front  whofe  face  the  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there 
^was  found  no  place  for  them. 

To  Him  whofe  temple  is  all  fpace, 

Whofe  altar  earth,  fea,  flcies ! 
One  chorus  let  all  being  raife  ! 

All  nature's  incenfe  rife  ! 

POPE'S  Univerfal  Prayer. 
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And  mourns  his  lot,  condemned  to  dwell 

So  long  in  this  corporeal  cell. 

Soon  as  the  fun,  from  Ganges'  flreams 

Emerg'd,  emits  his  orient  beams, 

With  veneration  moft  profound, 

Kneeling  or  proftrate  on  the  ground, 

He,  nullify 'd  before  his  GOD, 

Devoutly  deprecates  his  rod, 

And  afks  his  mercy  to  efface 

His  guilt,  and  (hew  its  fmiling  face. 

But  when  the  fpring,  ferene  and  gay, 

Dreft  in  th'  unfulli'd  beams  of  May, 

Rides  forth  upon  the  blooming  hours, 

And  all  the  meads  are  crown'd  with  flow'rs, 

His  eyes,  that  ftx'd  themfelves  above, 

Defcending  o'er  the  landfcape  rove, 

And  mark  what  glories  all  divine 

In  thoufand  forms  and  colours  (hine. 

"  How  do  the  grafiy  fpires,  he  cries, 

"  Shoot  upwards,  and  affect  the  fkies  ? 

tc  All  things  around  with  one  confent 

"  Their  diftance  from  the  fkies  lament ; 

"  Th'  enamell'd  mead,  the  fpringing  copfe 

"  Weep  in  a  thoufand  mournful  drops. 

•*6  Pallid  and  wan  the  privet  blows, 

"  Faint  blufhes  overfpread  the  rofe ; 

"  The  lilies  to  the  heav'n  expand, 

"  As  they  would  greet  that  better  land, 

"  At  ev'ning  fighing  to  the  wind, 

"  At  morn  in  fhow'rs  of  tears  declin'd ; 

"  And  what  (hall  I  forget  my  birth 

"  Celeftial,  and  be  fond  of  earth  ? 

"  Be  fond  of  this  encumb'ring  clod, 

**  And  never  feek  my  Heav'n,  and  GOD  ?" 

U  4  Accofting 
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Accofting  thus  the  groves  and  hills, 

The  bubbling  fprings,  and  purling  rills, 

He  haftens  thro'  the  various  fcenes, 

Th'  entwining  (hades  and  flow'ry  greens, 

To  trace  where  the  Creator  trod, 

"  And  left  the  footfteps  of  a  GOD." 

But,  if  inclining  to  unbend, 

He  to  his  villa  afks  his  friend, 

When  Augujl  glows  with  fultry  heat, 

To  {hare  with  him  a  rural  treat, 

He  at  his  porch,  or  under  (hade 

Around  in  verdant  gloom  difplay'd, 

Collecting  from  his  various  hoard, 

With  a  neat  plenty  crowns  his  board. 

In  a  pure  fhell  his  fait  is  plac'd, 

Here  recent  cheefe  invites  the  tafte  ; 

Here  with  the  wine  the  flafket  glows, 

Here  fparkling  ale  the  vafe  overflows  ; 

W^hile  ftrawberries  the  woods  produce, 

Rich  in  their  fcer.ts,  and  rich  in  juice, 

Give  to  the  bread  a  fiav'rous  tafte, 

Or  crown  with  dainties  the  repaft. 

Not  turbot's  dignity  of  food, 

Nor  turtle,  from  a  foreign  flood, 

So  well  relieve  my  appetite, 

Or  give  my  palate  fuch  delight, 

As  the  wood -pigeon,  young  and  frem, 

Or  turtle-dove's  delicious  flefh  ; 

Or  goofe,  that  {hares  its  time  between 

The  neighb'ring  pool  and  neighb'ring  green  ; 

With  beans  too  good  for  SAMOS'  fage 

To  licenfe  in  his  learned  age ; 

Salads  of  lettuce,  onions,  crefles, 

And  frumenty  in  fav'ry  mefles  ; 

Not 
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Not  fuch  at  city-feafts  appear, 
UnrivalPd  by  the  kickfhaws  there. 
His  banquet  o'er,  his  fteps  repair 
From  the  dead  fea  of  fultry  air, 
Into  the  thick-embow'ring  grove, 
Or  by  the  river's  margin  rove, 
Or  in  the  bofom  of  a  boat 
On  the  fmooth  current  fee  him  float, 
From  whence,  rich  viands  round  him  caft 
To  call  the  fifties  to  repaft, 
Among  the  crowd  he  drops  the  bait 
One  haplefs  quick  abforbs  the  fate, 
And  the  rod  trembles  with  his  weight, 
Or  trout,  or  tench,  food  for  delight, 
To  fmoke  upon  his  board  at  night. 
Mean  time  with  lowing  herds  the  woods, 
With  bleating  flocks  refound  the  floods, 
While  finches,  from  their  green  retreat 
Warbling,  their  tales  of  love  repeat, 
And  nightingales  of  mufic  pour 
Their  large  inimitable  ftore. 
The  {hepherd's  pipe  here  calls  the  goats 
Wide-wand'ring  to  their  ev'n ing- cotes  ; 
With  fcythes  inverted  here  the  fwains 
Alternate  tune  their  jocund  ftrains  ; 
While  the  wains  labour  with  their  weight, 
And  groan  to  yield  their  precious  freight 
Into  the  barns,  that  fcarce  contain 
The  treafures  of  the  hoarded  grain. 
His  joys  to  heighten  and  refine 
With  him  his  friends  unbending  join, 
Friends  philofophic  and  polite 
Skill'd  to  improve  and  to  delight, 
With  wit's  quick  fallies  to  furprife, 
And  make  the  voice  of  laughter  rife. 

Thus 
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Thus  innocently,  wifely  gay,  •> 

He  fees  the  fun's  departing  ray,  > 

And  confcience  fmiles  upon  the  day.  J 

Had  the  rich  us'rer  ALPHIUS  feen 
A  life  fo  facred  and  ferene, 
When  he  refolv'd  to  banifli  care, 
And  to  fome  ftill  recefs  repair, 
The  wretch  had  not  renew'd  his  fin, 
And  what  the  ides  had  gathered  in, 
He  had  riot  on  the  kalends  lent, 
And  dropt  his  laudable  intent  *. 

*  At  ille,  FLACCE,  nunc  erit  beatior, 

Qui  mole  curarum  procul 
Paterna  liquit  rura,  litigantium 

Solutus  omni  jurgio ; 
Nee  folis  scftum  frugibus  timet  fuis, 

Nee  fidus  h)  berni  Jovis, 
Rixafque  vitat,  et  fcelefta  curia; 

Rapacioris  limina. 
Ergo  aut  profanis  hadlenus  negotiis 

Amifla  plorat  fidera; 
Aut  in  redudla  fede  difperfura  gregem 

Errantis  animi  colligit, 
Poftquam  beata?  lucra  confcientiae 

Quadrante  libravit  fuo. 
Idem,  propinqua  nocle,  ftellatas  vigil 

Cum  Vefper  accendit  faces, 
Ut  gaudet  immortale  mirari  j  ubar, 

Terraque  majores  globos, 
Et  per  cadenteis  intueri  lacrymas 

Rimofa  lucis  atria, 
Qnze  CHRISTE  tecum,  Virgo  quz  tecum  colat 

Perennis  haeres  feculi ! 
Volvuntur  aureis  interim  ftellne  rotis, 

Pigrumque  linquunt  exfulem, 
Per  ora  cujus  uberes  eunt  aquae, 

Somnos  quod  avertat  graveis. 

At 
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At  quando  lotum  Gangis  aut  Indi  fretis 

Jam  Phoebus  attolli:  caput, 
Mentis  profundus,  £  fui  totas  minor 

Irata  fleclit  numina  . 
Vel  cum  fereno  fulfent  dies  Jove 

Aprilibufque  feriis, 
Affueta  coelo  lumina,  in  terras  vocat, 

Lateque  profpedtum  jacit, 
Campofque  lufirat,  &  relucentem  fua 

Miratur  in  fcena  Deum. 
**  En  omnis,  inquic,  herba  non  morantibus 

"  In  aftra  luftatur  comis; 
"  Semota  ccelo  lacrymantur,  &  piis 

«'  Liquuntur  arva  fietibus  : 
**  Liguftra  canis,  &  rofe  rubentibus 

**  Repunt  in  auras  brachiis ; 
"  Aftrifque  panda  nefcio  quid  pallido 

"  Loquuntur  ore  lilia, 
*'  Et  fero  blandis  ingeir.unt  fufpiriis, 

*'  Et  mane  rorant  lacrymis. 
•'  Egone  folus,  folus  in  terris  piger 

"  Tenace  figor  pondere  ?M 
Sic  &  propinquas  allocutus  arbores, 

Et  multa  coram  fontibus 
Rivifque  fatus,  quasrit  audtorem  Deum 

Formofa  per  veftigia. 
Quod  fi  levandas  mentis  in  curas  vigil 

Ruris  fub urban!  domus 
Quales  Lucifci,  vel  Kemecini  lares, 

Udumve  Befdani  nemus 
Rudeis  adornet  ruftica  menfas  dape 

Siccos  fub  Augufti  dies ; 
Jam  tune  Tub  ipfum  limen,  aut  domeftica 

Lenis  fub  umbra  populi 
Exfpedlat  omnis  hofpitem  fuum  penus, 

Et  concha  finceri  ialis, 
Preflique  meta  laclis,  &  purus  calix, 

Et  hofpitalis  amphora, 
Et  fraga,  raris  verna  quae  dumis  legit, 
Jucunda  panis  prasmia. 

Non 
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Non  me  fcari  tune,  non  lucrinorum  gravis 

Sagina  mulorum  j.uvet : 
Sed  cereus  palumbas,  aut  turtur  niger, 

Aut  anfer  amnis  accola, 
Et  eruditam  quae  fugit  gulam  faba 

Laetumque,  nee  fimplex  olus, 
Et  quas  fuprema  colligetur,  ac  gravi 

Patella  nil  debet  foro. 
Pofthaec  vel  inter  lasta  quercetis  juga, 

Vel  inter  amneis  juverit 
Vitare  trifteis  poft  meridiem  notos 

Sub  aefculo  vel  ilice; 
Nigrumve  littus,  aut  opaca  lubricis 

Tranare  flagna  lintribus, 
Jaflaque  fruge  ludibundum  ducere 

Trementem  pifcem  linea. 
Remugit  ingens  interim  tauris  nemus, 

Umbrofa  balant  flumina  ; 
Et  aut  in  antris  garriunt  Acanthides 

Aut  in  rubis  Lufcinia?. 
Hinc  per  rubeta  paftor  errantes  capras 

Vocante  cogit  fiftula : 
llline  herili  meflbr  e  eampo  redux 

Alterna  plaudit  carmina, 
Et  prefla  fedlos  plauftra  per  fulcos  gemunt 

Ruptura  ruris  horrea. 
At  nee  tacemus  pone  confidentium 

Dulcis  manus  fodalium  ; 
Nee  inficeta  fermo  difFertur  mora, 

Sed  innocentibus  jocis, 
Multoque  tinclus,  fed  verecundo  fale, 

Jnnoxium  trahit  diem. 
'    Haec  fi  videret  fcenerator  Alphius 

Olim  futurus  ruflicus, 
Quam  collocarat  idibus  pecuniam 

Nollet  calendis  ponere. 

CASJMIR.  Epod.  od.  3. 


§4. 
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§  4.  We  fhall  next  proceed  to  point  out  forne 
inftances  of  the  Hypotypofis  from  the  facred  Writ- 
ings •,  and  out  of  the  abundance  that  might  be 
collected  thence,  the  following  examples  of  this 
Figure  fball  fuffice  for  our  purpofe. 

What  a  magnificent  and  animated  defcriptlon 
have  we  of  the  divine  omniprefence  and  ormi- 
fcience  in  Pfalm  cxxxix.  from  the  beginning? 
"  O  LORD,  thoti  haft  fearched  me,  and  known 
"  me.  Thou  knoweft  my  down -sitting,  and  mine 
"  up-rising :  thou  underftandeft  my  thought  afar 
55  off.  Thou  compafseft  my  path  and  my  lying 
*;  down,  and  art  acquainted  with  all  my  ways, 
"  For  there  is  not  a  word  in  my  tongue,  but,  lo, 
"  O  LORD,  thou  knoweft  it  altogether.  Thou 
"  haft  befet  me  behind  and  before,  and  laid  thine 
"  hand  upon  me.  Such  knowledge  is  too  won- 
"  derful  for  me  :  it  is  high,  I  cannot  attain  unto 
M  it.  Whither  fhall  I  go  from  thy  Spirit  ?  or 
"  whither  fhall  I  flee  from  thy  prefence  ?  If  I 
"  afcend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there  :  if  I 
"  make  my  bed  in  hell  (or  the  grave)  behold, 
SJ  thou  art  there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the 
jS  morning,  and  dwell  in  the  uttermoft  parts  of 
"  the  fea-,  even  there  mall  thine  hand  lead  me, 
"  and  thy  right-hand  fhall  hold  me.  If  I  fay, 
"  Surely  the  darknefs  fha^ll  cover  me  ;  even  the 
"  night  fhall  be  light  about  me :  yea,  the  dark- 
5J  neis  hides  not  from  thee,  but  the  night  mines 
*  as  the  day :  the  darknefs  and  the  light  are  both 
w  alike  to  thee." 

la 
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In  what  an  auguft  manner,  and  with  what  ini- 
mitable fplendor,  are  the  divine  power  and  wif- 
dom  reprefented  in  Ifaiab  xl.  12?  «  Who  hath 
"  meafured  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
ts  and  meted  out  heaven  with  a  fpan,  and  com- 
"  prehended  the  duft  of  the  earth  in  a  meafure, 
11  and  weighed  the  mountains  in  fcales,  and  the 
"  hills  in  a  balance  ?  Who  hath  directed  the 
"  Spirit  of  the  LORD  •,  or,  being  his  counfellor, 
55  hath  taught  him  ?  With  whom  took  he  coun- 

*  fel,  and  who  inftructed  him  and  taught  him 
ij  in  the  path  of  judgment,    and   taught  him 
*!  knowledge,  and  (hewed  to  him  the  way  of  un- 
35  derilanding  ?.    Behold,    the  nations  are  as  a 
"  drop  of  a  bucket  -9  and  are  counted  as  the  fmall 
"  duft  of  the  balance  :   behold,  he  takes  up  the 
s:  isles  as  a  very  little  thing  *  ;  and  Lebanon  is 

*  not  fufEcient  for  him  to  burn,  nor  the  beafts 
**  thereof  for  a  burnt  offering.     Ail  nations  be- 
»  fore  him  are  as  nothing  •,  and  they  are  counted 
53  to  him  leis  than  nothing,  and  vanity." 

In 

*  VITRINGA  renders  this  verfe,  "  Ecce  gentes  funt  ut 
•«  gutta  de  fitula,  rtputanturque  ut  pnlvifculus  bilancium  f 
44  En  infulce  funt  ut  niinutum  quid  quod  nvolat  "  Behold^ 
the  nation*  (before  Gon)  are  as  a  drop  of  the  bucket ;  the  drop 
that  depends  from  the  bucket  jult  emerged  fiom  ihe  well 
into  which  it  has  been  plunged.  7*%  are  as  the  /ma//  duji  of 
tie  balance  ;  the  nlmoft  imperceptible  grain  upon  the  ba- 
lance, and  of  uhich  no  account  is  taken.  And  the  ijtandj, 
Uronc;.  fpacious,  and  deep-rooted  as  they  are,  are  before 
GOD  like  the  flitting  mote  that  roves  through  the  air,  without 
any  weight  or  (lability  againft  the  leaft  breath  that  ftirs  in  the 
heavens. 
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In  Ifaiab  xiii.  from  the  I9th  verfe,  what  a 
ftrong  and  affe&ing  defcription  is  there  of  the 
defolation  of  Babylon  ?  and  we  almoft  fhudder  as 
much  at  the  account  the  Prophet  gives  of  it,  as 
if  we  beheld  the  hideous  ruins  with  our  eyes. 
ss  And  Babylon,  ihe  glory  of  kingdoms,  the 
"  beauty  of  the  Chaldees  excellency,  mail  be  as 
"  when  GOD  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah. 
"  It  (hall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  fhall  it  be 
"  dwelt  in  from  generation  to  generation.  Nei- 
"  ther  mail  the  Arabian  pitch  his  tent  there,  nei- 
Jf  ther  mall  the  mepherds  make  their  fold  there  : 
sl  but  wild  beafls  of  the  defert  mail  be  there ; 
"  and  their  houfes  mail  be  full  of  doleful  crea- 
M  tures,  and  owls  mail  dwell  there,  and  fatyrs 
"  mail  dance  there.  And  the  wild  beafls  of  the 
w  islands  mall  cry  in  their  defolate  houfes,  and 
"  dragons  in  their  pleafant  places :  and  her  time 
11  is  near  to  come,  and  her  days  mail  not  be  pro- 
"  longed."  Obferve  in  what  magnificence  and 
pomp  the  Prophet  reprefents  the  city ;  Babylon^ 
the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty  of  the  Chaldees 
excellency  -,  and  how  he  immediately  defcends  to 
defcribe  its  total  abiblute  ruin  :  it  jhall  be  as  when 
GOD  overthrew  Sodom  and  Gomorrah.  He  adds, 
/'/  Jhall  never  be  inhabited,  neither  Jhall  it  be  dwelt 
in  from  generation  to  generation  ;  neither  jhall  the 
AraUan  ptch  tent  there,  neither  Jhall  the  Jliepherds 
make  their  fold  there.  So  far  fhall  this  vaft  and 
ftately  city,  now  the  feat  of  empire,  and  the  re- 
nown of  the  world,  be  from  containing  an  in- 
numerable 
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numerable  multitude  of  ftated  conftant  inhabi- 
tants, that  not  fo  much  as  the  wandering  Arab 
fhall  pitch  his  tent  there  for  a  night,  nor  fhall 
the  lonely  fhepherd  here  feed  or  fold  his  flocks  : 
"  But  wild  beafts  of  the  defert  mail  lie  there,  and 
"  their  houfes  fhall  be  full  of  doleful  creatures  ; 
"  and  owls  fhall  dwell  there,  and  fatyrs  (or  wild 
ct  goats)  fhall  dance  there  ;  and  the  wild  beafts 
cc  of  the  island  fhall  cry  in  their  defolate  houfes, 
"  and  dragons,  or  enormous  ferpents,  in  their 
"  pleafant  palaces."  What  difmal  folitude,  as 
to  mankind !  what  utter  devaflation  of  this  proud 
imperial  city  !  Savage  beafts,  birds  of  night  and 
melancholy,  and  broods  of  huge  ferpents  full  of 
deadly  poifon,  make  their  undifturbed  nefts  and 
dwellings  in  thofe  houfes,  in  thofe  palaces  where 
monarchy  fat  enthroned  in  univerfal  empire, 
where  pride  gloried  in  its  unrivalled  fplendor, 
where  luxury  reigned  in  unbounded  profusion, 
and  where  nations  of  men  dwelt  at  large,  the 
walls  of  Babylon  being,  according  to  HERODOTUS, 
above  sixty  miles  in  compafs.  I  know  not  where 
we  fhall  find  a  pafsage  equal  to  this  defcription 
of  the  total  ruin  of  once  a  ftrong  and  moft  mag- 
nificent city,  except  that  in  Zeph.  ii.  13.  "  And 

*  he  will  ftretch  out  his  hand  againft  the  north, 
"  and  deftroy  AfTyria,  and  will  make  Nineveh  a 
n  defolation,  and  dry  like  a  wildernefs.     And 
"  flocks  fhall  lie  down  in  the  midft  of  her,  all 

*  the  beafts  of  the  nations  :  both  the  cormorant 
"  and  the  bittern  fhall  lodge  in  the  upper  lintels 
w  of  it  •,  their  voice  fhall  sing  in  the  windows, 

"  defolation 
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"  defolation  fhall  be  in  the  threfholds  *."  After 
producing  thefe  pafsages,  how  flat  and  languid 
will  the  lines  of  HORACE  appear,  that  defcribe  a 
similar  defolation,  no  lefs  than  that  of  the  fa- 
mous 


While  grazing  herds  infulting  bound 
Where  PRIAM  and  where  PARIS  lie, 

And  the  wild  beafts  in  peace  profound 
In  caves  conceal  their  progeny  f. 

Another  inftance  of  the  Hypotypofis  from  the 
Scriptures  may  be  taken  from  the  Prophet  JOEL, 
who  defcribes  the  plague  of  Locufts  with  an  ini- 

mitable 

*  If  the  Reader  would  entertain  himfelf  with  an  account 
of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  in  their  greatnefs  and  magnificence, 
and  at  the  fame  time  fatisfy  himfelf  as  to  the  accomplifhment 
of  thefe  Scripture-prophecies  concerning  their  ruin,  I  would 
particularly  recommend  him  to  the  perufal-of  Dr  NEWTON'S 
DiJJertations  on  the  Prophecies,  vol.  i.  p.  246  —  313. 

ff  Juft  before  the  village  ofE/ifgo"  (fays  RAUWOLF,  %.Ger- 
man  traveller,  who  patted  that  way  in  the  year  i  974)  "  is  the 
*'  hilj  wherepn  the  caftle  of  Babylon  Mood,  and  the  ruins  of  its 
"  fortifications  are  ftill  yifible,  though  demolifhed  and  unin- 
*'  habited.  Behind  it,  and  pretty  near  to  it,  flood  the  tower 
"  of  Babylon.  It  is  ftill  to  be  feen,  and  is  half  a  league  in 
*f  diameter  ;  but  fo  ruinous,  fo  low,  and  fo  full  of  venomous 
•«  creatures,  which  lodge  in  holes  made  by  them  in  the  rub- 
'^  bifh,  that  no  one  durft  approach  nearer  to  it  than  within 
41  half  a  league,  except  during  two  months  in  the  winter.when, 
'«  thefe  animals  never  ftir  out  of  their  holes."  RAY'S  Edition 
of  thefe  Travels,  part  ii.  chap.  2. 

•}•  Dum  Priami  Paridifque  bufto 
Infultet  armentum,  &  catulos  fera? 
jpelent  inulta?  »          HOR^T.  Oj.  lib.iii.  od.j. 

X 
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mitable  propriety  and  force.  Cbap.  i.  6.  JS  For 
"  a  nation  is  come  up  upon  my  land,  ftrong  and 
"  without  number,  whofe  teeth  are  the  teeth  of 
"  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great 
tt  lion." 

Very  poetically  is  fuch  a  fwarm  of  Locufts,  as 
fhould  produce  the  devaftations  afcribed  to  them, 
called  a  nation,  in  the  fame  manner  as  VIRGIL 
ufes  the  word  concerning  the  bees, 

The  nation  too  is  diff'rent  as  their  kings  *. 

Nor  let  it  feem  flrange  that  their  teeth  mould 
be  called  the  teeth  of  a  Lion,  and  their  cheek- 
teeth, the  cheek-teeth  of  a  great  Lion,  for  the 
teeth  of  Locufts  are  very  fharp  and  ftrong  •,  and 
PLINY  tells  us,  "  that  they  bite  through  every 
"  thing,  and  even  the  doors  of  houfes  f." 

Verfe  7.  "  He  hath  laid  my  vine  wafte,  and 
Sl  barked  my  fig-tree  :  he  hath  made  it  clean 
"  bare,  and  caft  it  away^  the  branches  thereof 
w  are  made  white." 

That  the  Locufts  make  this  havoc  upon  trees 
is  a  fad,  and  their  mifchief  in  this  refpect  is 
here  moft  truly  as  well  as  moft  awfully  de- 
fcribed.  Dr  CHANDLER,  in  his  Commentary  en 
Joel  t,  obferves,  "  that  P)^p  properly  signifies 

"  to 

*  Ut  binz  rcgum  fades,  ita  corpora  gentis. 

VIRCJL.  Georgic.  lib.  iv.  ver.  9^. 

f  Omnia  morfu  erodentes,  &  fores  quoque  teflorum.  PI.I- 
NII  Nat.  Hi/t.  lib.  xi.  cap.  29. 

J  CHANDLER  on  Joel,  page  33. 
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•**  to  burn  or  foam  'with  anger ;  and  that  accord- 
"  ingly  the  word  here  ufed  may  signify,  either 
"  that  thefe  Locufts  mould  fcorch  or  burn  up 
••"  the  trees  by  their  touching  them,  it  being  ob- 
*6  ferved  of  them,  that  they  fcorch  many  things 
sc  by  their  very  touch,  fo  that  trees  periih  and 
"  wither  -by  it :  or  elie  it  may  denote,  that  they 
"  mall  reduce  the  trees  to  a  fcum,  or  cover  them 
•*'  over  with  froth,  and  fo  caufe  them  to  perifh 
"  or  d.ie.  Thus  the  word  is  ufed,  Hofe-a  x.  7. 
"  And  I  have  obferved,  fays  the  Doclor,  of.  the 
"  caterpillar-kind,  that  they  actually  leave  a  fort 
"  of  fciim  upon  thofe  plants  and  trees  where 
"  they  fettle,  which  kills  the  branches  upoa 
"  which  they  lay  k.  Aad  this  is  .confirmed  by 
"  a  pafsage  c.itecj  by  BOCHA^T  from  MUFFETVS. 
<c  They  not  only  hurt  by  their  biting  corn*  paf- 
*c  tures,  meadows,  gardens  and  orchards,  but 
"  alfo  by  a  b-lackifli,  greesifli,  fliarp,  rank  kind 
c4  of  dung ;  a^d  efpecially  by  a  bilious  and  four 
"  fp.ittle,  which,  as  diey  gnaw,  they  pour  out  of 
«  their  mouAs  in  great  plenty  f." 

The  defcription  of  the  invasion  of  this  terrible 
army  is  renewed  in  cbap.  ii.  3,  "  The  land  is  as 
•'  the  garden  of  Eden  before  tf^em,  and  behind 

*  them  a  defolate  wiid.erftefs,  yea,  arid  nothing 

#  mall  efcape  them." 

X  2  No 

•f  N£C  folum  morfn,  fegetibus,  pafcuis,  pratis,  hortis,  poma- 
riifque  eocent ;  fed  etiam  itercore  item  nigro,  viridi,  moruace, 
g,ravi,  biliofaque  imprimis  atque  acri  faliva,  qaam  multam  ex 
ore  inter  rodenduj#  fyn^unt.  BOCHART.  de Anijn&libui,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  4.  p.  08. 
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No  word?  can  pofsibly  exprefs  the  ravages  of 
an  army  of  Locufts  in  livelier  terror.  The  land 
is  like  a  blooming  paradife  in  their  van,  but  they 
leave  a  defolate  wildernefs  in  their  rear,  fo  that 
po  flowers,  fruits,  or  verdure,  {hall  efcape  their 
devaftation. 

Vcrfe  4.  "  The  appearance  of  them  is  as  the 
"  appearance  of  horfes,  and  as  horfemen,  fo  fhall 
"  they  run.'5 

They  fhall  be  like  horfes  and  horfemen  for 
fiercenefs  and  rapidity. 

Verfe  $.  "  Like  the  noife  of  chariots  on.  the 
"  tops  of  the  mountains  fhall  they  leap,  like 
*'  the  noife  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devours  the 
u  Hubble,  as  a  ftrong  people  fet  in  battle-array." 

"  The  Locufts,  fays  PLINY,  fly  with  fuch  a 
"  noife  of  their  wings,  that  they  might  well 
"  be  imagined  to  be  a  larger  kind  of  flying 
"  creatures  *."  And  BOCHART  quotes  REMI- 
GIUS  ALTISSIODORUS  upon  Joel,  who  fays,  cc  that 
"  they  make  fuch  a  found  in  their  flight,  as  may 
"  be  heard  at  the  diftance  of  six  miles."  And 
that  learned  Writer  produces  a  pafsage  from  Cy- 
RILL,  who  affirms,  "  that  while  the  Locufts  ar^ 
ic  eating  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  they  make  a 
"  noife  like  that  of  the  wind  driving  the  flames 
"  before  it  f-" 

Let 

*  Tanto  volant  ftridore,  ut  aliae  alites  credantur.  PL  IK., 
)ib.  xi.  cap.  29. 

•J-  BOCHART.  ibuL  p.  475. 
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Let  me  addj  what  energy  and  ardor  are  there 
in  the  defcription  of  the  noife  which  thefe  crea- 
tures make  when  they  are  compared  to  the  rat- 
tling of  chariots  upon  the  tops  of  mountains,  to 
the  crackling  of  fire  confuming  the  Hubble,  and 
the  fhout  of  an  army,  drawn  up  in  battle-array* 
to  ftrike  terror  into  their  enemies  ? 

Ferfe  7.  "  They  mall  run  like  mighty  men, 
"  they  mall  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war; 
14  and  they  mall  march  every  one  on  his  ways, 
"  and  they  mail  not  break  their  ranks." 

They  mail  be  fwift  and  inconquerable,  and 
mall  fcale  your  houfes  in  defiance  of  all  your  op- 
position, and  perform  all  this,  like  a  marmalled 
army,  without  any  confusion  in  their  ranks. 
"  They  fly,"  fays  JEROM,  in  a  pafsage  quoted 
by  BOCHART,  "  in  fuch  order  by  the  difposition 
"  and  command  of  GOD,  that  every  one  keeps 
"  his  place,  like  the  fquares  in  a  pavement,  and 
"  doth  not  deviate  from  it,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  fo 
«  much  as  a  point.  Nor  does  JEROM  fpeak  this 
"  from  uncertain  report,  but  as  an  eye-witnefs, 
u  This,  fays  he,  we  have  lately  feen  in  this  pro- 
"  vince,  meaning  Pakfttne*. 

X  3  Verfe 

*  Quod  ha  fe  habere  his  verbis  afierit  Hieronymus,  tanto 
ordine,  ex  jubentis  Dei  difpofitione,  volitant  j  ut  inftar  tefte- 
rularum,  quse  in  pavimentis  artificis  manu,  fuum  locum  te- 
ncant,  ut  ne  p«n$o  quidem,  ut  ita  dicam,  declinent  ad  alte- 
ram.  Neque  ex  incerta  traditione  id  refert,  fed  tanquam 
teftis  avroirln*;.  Hoc  nuper,  inqurt,  in  hac  provincia  (Pa- 
vidimus,  BOCHART.  Hid.  477. 
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Verfe  8.  "  Neither  mall  they  thruft  one  ano 
11  ther  -,  they  ihall  walk  every  one  in  his  path : 
ai  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  fword,.  they  fhall 
w  not  be  wounded." 

The  fword  is  of  great  fervice  as  a  defence 
againft  fbrne  enemies,  but  it  will  not  at  all  avail 
for  the  deliverance  of  a  country  from  the  inva- 
sion of  Locufts ;  and  when  they  fall  or  pitch 
upon  itr  fuch  is  their  natural  agility,  arid  fuch 
the  hardnefs  of  the  coat  of  mail  that  covers  their 
bodies,  that  they  are  not  wounded.  "  Other 
<c  animals,  fays  BOCHART,  flee  away  at  the  sight 
"  of  a  man,  but  thefe  animals  of  their  own  ac- 
"  cord  attack  him.  Accordingly,  when  a  cloud 
"  of  Locufts  is  coming,  all  perfons  retire  into 
"  their  houles,  that  they  may  not  by  going 
<c  abroad  provoke  their  rage.  Nor  is  there  the 
*c  leaft  profpect  of  repelling  them  by  the  fword. 
"  They  are  borne  along  by  a  blind  impulfe ; 
«c  nor  do  they  dread  the  attack  of  the  fword,  or 
"  are  they  easily  wounded  by  it,  since  by  their 
"  own  lightnefs,  and  the  fmallnefs  of  their  bo- 
<c  dies,  they  would  elude  any  flrokes  that  might 
44  be  made  at  them  :  and  besides,  as  it  is  juitly 
4t  obferved  by  CLAUDIAN, 

"  Their  native  clothing  fortifies  their  backs, 

"  Aixl  nature  arms  them  with  a  coat  of  mail  *.** 

Verfc 

*  Reliqua  enim  animalia,  vifo  homine,  fugiunt;  fed  hscc 
honnncm  ukro  impetunt.  Proinde  cum  locullarum  nubes  in- 
gruit,  omnes  in  acdibus  latent,  ne,  fi  prodeant,  eas  provocent. 

Nee 
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Verfe  9.  M  They  ihall  run  to  and  fro  in  the 
"  city :  they  Ihall  run  upon  the  wall,  they  (hall 
"  climb  up  upon  the  houfes  •,  they  Ihall  enter  in 
ss  at  the  windows  like  a  thief." 

No  places  (hall  be  feciire  from  thefe  bold  in- 
vaders •,  no  mounds,  no  bulwarks,  no  ftrong  and 
high  walls  mail  flop  their  march ;  and  houfes 
and  fecret  chambers  (hall  be  infefled  with  thefe 
noxious  creatures,  and  nothing  mail  be  able  to 
prevent  their  entrance,  or  chafe  them  away.  "  No 
"  height  of  walls,  fays  THEODORET,  who  was 
"  an  eye-witnefs  of  this  plague  of  Locufls,  is 
"  able  to  hinder  their  accefs.  They  will  easily 
"  pafs  the  walls,  and,  like  thieves,  enter  by  the 
"  windows  into  the  houfes  -,  things  which  we 
"  have  often  feen  done  by  Locufls,  for  not  only 
"  by  flying,  but  by  creeping  up  the  walls,  they 
"  enter  through  the  windows  into  the  houfes  *f." 

Verfe  10.  "  The  earth  mall  quake  before  them, 
"  the  heavens  mail  tremble,  the  fun  and  the 
"  moon  mail  be  dark,  and  the  flars  mail  with- 
"  draw  their  mining."  And  vetfe  1 1 .  w  The 
"  LORD  mail  utter  his  voice  before  his  army,  for 
"  his  camp  is  very  great,  for  he  is  flrong  that 
X  4  w  executes 

Nee  eft  quod  armis  intentatis  has  abigi  pofTe  fperas.    Ferun- 
tur  enim  caeco  impetu,  neque  enfes  timent,  aut  iis  facile  fau. 
ciantur.     Sua  fcilicet  levitate,  &  corpufculi  tenuitate  quofvis 
iftus  eludunt.    Prseterea  ut  a  Claudiano  rede  animadverfum 
— —  cognatus  dorfo  durefcit  amiftus, 
Armavit  natura  cutem  — 

BOCHART.  Ibid.  478, 
f  BOCHART.  ibiA  478. 
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"  executes  his  word ;  for  the  day  of  the  LORD 
"  is  very  great  and  very  terrible,  and  who  can 
"  abide  it  ? " 

"  KIMCHI,"  fays  Dr.  CHANDLER  upon  the 
place  *,  tells  us,  that  "  all  thefe  exprefsions  are 
"  by  way  of  similitude,  to  denote  the  greatnefs 
"  of  the  affliction  occasioned  by  thefe  Locufts, 
"  according  to  the  ufual  cuftom  of  Scripture : 
"  and  herein  JEROM  agrees  with  him,  who  tells 
"  us,  that  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  hea- 
"  vens  moved,  or  the  earth  fhppk ;  but  that 
"  thefe  things  feemed  to  be  fo  through  the 
"  greatnefs  of  their  affliction  and  terror.  Others 
"  expound  the  Metaphor  in  a  different  way. 
*c  *rbe  earthy  that  is,  the  common  people;  they#tf, 
"  moony  and/*?™,  their  nobles  and  great  men;  all 
"  ranks  and  degrees  mould  be  in  the  utmoft  con- 
"  fternation  :  but  I  fee  not,"  fays  the  Doctor, 
<c  why  thefe  exprefsions  may  not  have  a  more  li- 
"  teral  meaning,  at  leaft  moft  of  them."  Ac- 
cordingly we  may  thus  interpret  the  pafsage. 
*'  The  earth  fliall  quake  before  them,"  really  ap- 
pear to  do  fo  through  the  continual  motion  of 
thefe  creatures  that  overfpreacl  its  face,  or  through 
the  excefsive  fear  and  univerfal  trembling  of  the 
inhabitants.  "  The  heavens  fhall  tremble;" 
fhall  feem  to  tremble  by  the  cloud  of  thefe  in- 
iects  waving  their  wings  in  the  air,  and  flying 
hither  and  thither  under  the  whole  cope  of  hea- 
ven. "  The  fun  and  the  moon  fhall  be  dark, 
"  and  the  ftars  mall  withdraw  their  ihining :" 

How 

*  Commentary  on  yotl,  page  52. 
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How  literally  true  this  prediction  might  be  in 
fuch  a  plague  of  Locufts  as  the  Prophet  de- 
fcribes,  cbap.  ii.  2.  the  invasion  of  "  a  great 
"  people  and  a  ftrong,  fuch  an  invasion  as  there 
ts  had  never  been  the  like,  neither  mould  there 
"  be  any  more  after  it,  even  to  the  years  of 
"  many  generations,"  we  may  learn  from  the  ac- 
counts given  of  the  Locufts  from  PLINY,  and 
from  the  Chrcnicon  of  HERMANUS  CONTRACTUS. 
PLINY'S  account  is  as  follows.  "  Their  eggs 
"  are  deftroyed  by  the  rains  in  the  fpring,  but 
"  in  a  dry  fpring  there  is  a  larger  increafe : 
"  they  are  driven  away  by  the  winds  in  fwarms, 
"  and  fall  into  feas  and  lakes.  Perhaps  this 
"  happens  to  them  by  accident,  and  not,  as  the 
"  ancients  fuppofed,  by  their  wings  being  wetted 
"  with  the  moifture  of  the  night.  The  ancients 
"  alfo  tell  us,  that  they  fly  not  by  night  through 
"  fear  of  the  cold,  not  knowing  that  they  will 
"  pafs  over  wide  feas,  and,  which  may  feem  to 
"  us  moft  wonderful,  that  they  will  endure 
<c  hunger  for  feveral  days  together,  for  the  fake 
"  of  the  provision  of  foreign  countries.  This 
"  plague  is  attributed  to  the  anger  of  the  Gods ; 
"  for  fometimes  they  are  very  great,  and  make 
"  fuch  a  noife  with  their  wings,  that  you  would 
"  fuppole  them  to  be  a  larger  kind  of  flying  crea- 
"  tures.  They  alfo  darken  the  fun,  while  the 
"  people  from  below  behold  them  with  a  painful 
"  folicitude,  left  they  mould  light  upon  their 
"  fields.  Their  ftrength  is  very  great,  and,  as  if  it 
"  was  a  fmall  matter  to  fly  over  the  feas,  they  run 

"  through 
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**  through  immenfe  trafts  of  land,  and  in  the 
**  harveft  overfpread  the  earth  with  a  dreadful 
"  cloud,  burning  up  almoft  every  thing  only  by 
**  their  touch,  biting  and  eating  through  every 
**  thing,  even  the  doors  of  houfes  *." 

In  the  Chronicon  of  HERMANUS  CONTRACTUS, 
tinder  the  year  873,  we  are  told,  "  that  fo  great 
**  a  multitude  of  Locufts  of  an  unheard-of  size 
<c  coming  from  the  eaft  in  fwarms,  after  the 
<c  manner  of  an  army,  pafsed  through  thefe 
"  countries  (Germany)  that  for  two  whole  months 
**  they  often  in  their  flight  obfcured  the  rays  of 
*c  the  fun  for  the  fpace  of  a  mile,  and  in  one 
«  hour  deftroyed  all  kinds  of  verdure  upon  an 
*'  hundred  or  more  acres,  which  being  after- 
*c  wards  driven  into  the  fea  by  the  wind,  and 
*6  thrown  up  again  by  the  waves,  fo  corrupted 

"  the 

*  Vernis  aquis  intereunt  ova.  Sicco  vere  major  proventus. 
Gregatim  fublatas  vento  in  maria  aut  flagna  decidunt.  Forte 
hoc  cafuque  cvenit,  non,  ut  prifci  exiftimavere,  madefa&is 
no£lurno  humore  alls.  lidem  quippe  nee  volare  eas  no&ibus 
propter  frigora  tradiderunt,  ignari  etiara  longinqua  maria  ab 
iis  tranfiri,  continuata  plurium  dierum  (quod  maxime  mire- 
jnur)  fame  quoque,  quam  propter  externa  pabula  petere  fciunt. 
Deorum  irie  peftis  ea  intelligitur.  Namque  &  grandiores  cer- 
nuntur,  &  tanto  volant  pennarum  ftridore,  ut  alia;  alites  cre- 
dantur.  Solemque  obumbrant,  folicite  fufpe&antibus  populis, 
ne  fuas  operiant  terras,  fufficiunt  quippe  vires,  &  tanquam 
parum  fit  maria  tranfifie,  immenfos  traftus  permcant,  diraque 
meifibus  contegunt  nube,  multa  contadlu  adurentes :  omnia 
vero  morfu  erodentes,  Sc  fores  quoque  te€lorum.  PLIN.  Natt 
Hiji.  lib.  xi.  cap.  29. 
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"  the  air  with  their  ftench,  that  they  caufed  no 
''•  fmall  peftilence  f." 

Such  is  the  defcription  of  the  plague  of  Lo- 
cufts  by  the  Prophet  JOEL,  and  with  iiich  truth 
and  precision  is  this  moft  formidable  judgment 
of  the  Almighty  reprefented.  That  we  may 
have  a  view  of  this  Hypotypofis  in  its  full  ftrength 
and  beauty,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  collecl:  toge^ 
ther  all  the  verfes  upon  which  we  have  defcanted. 
"  For  a  nation  is  come  upon  my  land,  ftrong 
"  and  without  number,  whofe  teeth  are  the  teeth 
w  of  a  lion,  and  he  hath  the  cheek-teeth  of  a 
"  great  lion.  He  hath  laid  my  vine  wafte,  and 
*  barked  my  fig-tree  (or  laid  it  to  a  fcum)  :  he 
M  hath  made  it  clean  bare,  and  caft  it  away; 
«  the  branches  thereof  are  made  white.  The 
«  land  is  as  the  garden  of  Eden  before  them, 
11  and  behind  them  a  defolate  wildernefs  •,  yea, 
«  and  nothing  (hall  efcape  them.  The  appear- 
"  ance  of  them  is  as  horfes,  and  as  horfemen,  fb 
ss  {hall  they  run.  Like  the  noife  of  chariots  on 
w  the  tops  of  mountains  fhall  they  leap;  like 
"  the  noife  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  devours  the 

*  ftubble ; 

f  Tanta  multitude  inauditse  magnitudinis  locaftarum  ab 
oriente  gregatim,  more  exercituum,  veniens  has  pertraniit  re- 
giones ;  ut  per  duos  continues  menfes  f?epe  radios  folis  per 
unius  fpatium  milliarii  volitames  obnubilarent ;  &  in  una 
hora,  quicqoid  in  centum  vel  amplius  jugeribus  viride  inve- 
nerunt,  depafcerentur  j  &  poftea  in  mare  vento  adx,  &  flue, 
tu  rejeftae,  foetore  corrupto  acre,  non  modicam  gignerent  pef- 
tilentiam.  C  AN  is  1 1  Tbefaitri  Monument.  Ecclejtaft,  edit. 
1725.  vol.  iii. 
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«  Hubble ;  as  a  ftrong  people  fet  in  battle-array.' 
tt  They  (hall  run  like  mighty  men ;  they  fhall 
"  climb  the  wall  like  men  of  war-,  and  they 
*  mall  march  every  one  on  his  ways,  and  they 
"  fhall  not  break  their  ranks.  Neither  fhall  one 
"  thrufl  another ;  they  fhall  walk  every  one  in 
**  his  path  :  and  when  they  fall  upon  the  fword, 
"  they  fhall  not  be  wounded.  They  fhall  run  to 
"  and  fro  in  the  city :  they  fhall  run  upon  the 
"  wall ;  they  fhall  climb  up  upon  the  houfes : 
"  they  mail  enter  in  at  the  windows  like  a  thief. 
"  The  earth  fhall  quake  before  them,  the  hea* 
0  vens  fhall  tremble-,  the  fun  and  moon  fhall 
K  be  dark,  and  the  flars  fhall  withdraw  their 
»  mining." 

I  fhall  conclude  the  inftances  of  the  Hypoty- 
pqfis  from  the  facred  Writings,  after  I  have  men- 
tioned that  very  fine  character  of  the  good  wife, 
fo  admirably  delineated  in  Proverbs  xxxi.  from 
the  icth  verfe. 

Among  the  female  world  we  rarely  find 
Th*  harmonious  beauties  of  a  virtuous  mind. 
But  fuch  a  mind,  whenever  it  appears, 
A  richer  radiance  than  the  ruby  wears. 
Her  hufband  on  her  care  fecure  relies, 
Nor  wants  the  wealth  the  fpoil  of  war  fupplies. 
Thro'  all  the  long  fucceflion  of  her  days 
She  proves  his  conftant  blefling  and  his  praife. 
The  choiceft  flax  and  choiceft  wool  fhe  buys, 
And  with  delighted  hands  her  fpinning  plies. 
Like  merchant-fhips  that  traverfe  ocean  o'er, 
T'  import  the  produ&s  of  a  foreign  fhore^ 

She 
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She  her  fupplies  from  diftant  countries  gains, 

And  noble  plenty  thro'  her  houfliold  reigns. 

Before  the  night  refigns  its  gloomy  fway 

To  the  firft  glimpfes  of  returning  day, 

She  rifes,  for  the  fwains  the  meal  prepares, 

Whofe  toils  abroad  demand  their  early  cares, 

Then  to  her  maidens  gives  the  needful  dole, 

And  bids  the  ftagnant  wheels  of  labour  roll. 

A  fpot  of  earth  contiguous  fhe  furveys, 

Its  produce  and  its  value  wifely  weighs, 

And  with  her  ample  treafures  buys  the  field, 

Or  with  the  profits  her  employments  yield 

She  on  fome  funny  mountain  plants  her  vines, 

To  flourifh  there,  and  blufli  themfelves  to  wines. 

Strength,  like  a  girdle,  binds  her  loins  around, 

Her  hands  by  action  with  frefh  ftrength  are  crown'd : 

She  finds  the  gains  of  traffic ;  hence  by  night 

She  feeds  her  lamp  with  unconfuming  light : 

Her  diftafF  with  the  fnowy  fleece  is  full, 

And  from  her  diftafF  runs  the  willing  wool. 

She  opens  wide  her  hofpitable  door, 

And  deals  her  daily  bounties  to  the  poor. 

When  winter  in  relemlefs  rigour  reigns, 

Freezes  the  floods,  and  heaps  with  fnow  the  plains, 

Her  houfhold  's  cloth'd  againft  the  driving  ilorni, 

And  fcarjet  is  their  noble  uniform. 

Her  rooms  and  couches  glow  with  tap'flry  gay, 

And  filk  and  purple  are  her  rich  array. 

Her  honoured  hufband  fills  the  judgment-feat, 

And  (bines  diftinguifh'd  where  the  elders  meet. 

Fine  linen,  produce  of  her  curious  pains, 

She  barters,  and  proportion'd  profits  gains. 

Girdles,  thick-woven  with  refulgent  gold, 

Her  coftly  work,  are  to  the  merchants  fold. 

Her 
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Her  robes  are  ftrength  and  honour.     Future  days 

Shall  roll  in  blcflings,  and  extend  her  praife. 

Her  op'ning  lips  divineft  wifdom  fills, 

And  kindnefs  thence,  like  ey'ning-dews,  diftils : 

Her  houfe  with  wife  economy  (he  guides, 

And  ,eats  the  bread  which  her  own  toil  provides. 

Her  children,  form'd  to  virtue  by  her  care, 

Blefs  her  inftru&ions,  and  her  worth  declare : 

Her  hnfband  too  her  high  deferts  will  tell, 

And  on  the  pleafing  f abject  loves  to  dwell. 

How  many  daughters,  deck?d  with  virtue's  rays, 

Have  fhone  their  fex's  dignity  and  praife  ? 

But  thou  art  Virtue's  felf ;  their  feebler  light 

Tranfcending,  as  the  moon  the  train  of  night. 

Favour  how  falfe,  and  fickle  is  its  breath  ! 

And  beauty  foon  muft  be  dcftroy'd  by  death  ; 

But  £he,  who  fears  the  LORD,  and  treads  his  ways, 

Inherits  an  eternity  of  praife. 

The  honours  fhe  deferves  let  all  proclaim,  •% 

In  life  and  death  let  bleffings  croVvn  her  name,         v 

Sacred  to  virtue,  and  to  endlcfs  fame.  J 

§  5.  The  ufe  of  the  Hypotypofts  is  very  evi- 
dent, since  it  enables  us  rather  to  fee  a  perfon 
or  thing*  than  only  to  hear  a  report  about  them  •, 
and  a  lively  and  perfect  picture  of  a  perfon  or 
fact  is  admirably  adapted  to  engage  and  imprefs 
the  minds  of  our  hearers,  and  feize  and  comr 
mand  their  pafsions. 

"  Our  pity,  fays  QUINTILIAN,  for  cities  taken 
"  by  the  enemy  is  increafed  by  defcription.  Un- 
"  doubtedly  the  perfon  who  acquaints  us  that  a 
"  city  is  facked,  comprehends  all  the  variety  of 

"  fortune 
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*c  fortune  which  attends  fuch  a  tragical  event ; 
f  but  this  fhort  piece  of  intelligence  slightly 
5*  touches  the  pafsions.  But  if  you  Jliould  open 
.«  all  that  is  included  in  this  single  exprefsion  of 
<c  a  city's  being  facked,  the  flames  would  appear 
:"  fpreading  ithernfelyss  through  the  houfes  and 
<c  temples,  you  would  hear  the  cram  of  falling 
<<  edifices,  and  the  commingled  din  of  different 
."  noifes.  Some  would  be  feen  flying  they  knew 
*'  not  whither,  and  others  clafping  round  their 
^  relations  in  the  laft  embraces.  You  would 
>'  jiear  the  cries  of  women  and  children  5  and  be 
"  fhocked  to  fee  poor  old  men,  that  have  unhap- 
«c  pily  lingered  out  a  life  that  muft  be  cloied  in 
«c  fuch  a  tremendous  fate.  Here  you  would  be- 
"  hold  the  plunder  of  whatever  was  valuable, 
"  whether  facred  or  profane.  Some  are  running 
«c  off  with  the  fpoil ;'  others,  in  different  quar- 
*'  ters  of  the  city,  are  returning  to  it.  Here 
"  the  captives  bound  in  chains  are  driven  before 
*?  their  tyrants :  the  mother  ftruggles  hard  to 
"  keep  her  grafp  of  her  infant  -,  and  the  very 
"  conquerors  themfelves,  where  they  find  an  ex- 
u  traordinary  booty,  are  righting  for  their  mares. 
"  Though  the  facking  of  a  city,  as  I  have  ob- 
u  ferved,  comprehends  all  thefe  horrors,  yet 
"  how  different  is  the  mention  of  the  thing  in 
"  general,  to  the  diftindt  and  particular  repre- 
"  fentation  of  fuch  a  direful  catafbrophe  *  ? " 

§6. 

£   Sic  urbiurn  captarum  crefcit  miferatio.      Sine  dubip 

enim 
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§  6.  It  may  not  be  unferviceable  to  give  ibme 
directions  concerning  the  Hypotypojis.     As, 

1 i )  Let  our  defcriptions  be  exact  and  faithful 
copies  from  nature,     Dr  YOUNG,  in  one  of  his 
notes  upon  his  Paraphrafe  on  Part  of  the  Book  of 
Job,  obferves,  that  "  our  judicious  and  fublime 
"  Author  juft  touches  the  great  points  of  dif- 
"  tinction  in  each  creature  (the  peacock,  oftrich, 
"  &c.)  and  then  haftens  to  another.    A  defcrip- 
<c  tion  is  exact,  when  you  cannot  add  but  what  is 
u  common  to  another  thing,  nor  withdraw  but 
"  fomething  peculiarly  belonging  to  the  thing 
"  defcribed.     A  likenefs.  is  loft  in  too  much  de- 
<c  fcription,  as  a  meaning  often  in  too  much  il- 
"  luftration." 

(2)  Let  us  know  when  we  have  faid  enough, 
and    avoid   tautology.      If   we   aim   to  make 
a  defcription  large,  let  us  beware  that  we  do 

not 

enim  qui  dicit  cxpugnatam  efle  civitatem,  compledlitur  om- 
nia  quzcunque  talis  fortuna  recipit,  fed  in  affeftus  minus  pe- 
netrat  brevis  hie  velut  nuntius.  At  fi  aperias  haec  quae  verbo 
uno  inclufa  erant,  apparebunt  effufae  per  4omos  ac  templa 
flammae,  &  ruentium  teftorum  fragor,  &  ex  diverfis  clamori- 
bus  unus  quidam  fonus,  aliorumque  incerta  fuga  :  alii  in  ex- 
tremo  complexu  fuorum  cohnsrentes,  &  infantium  fen)inarum- 
que  ploratus,  &  male  ufque  in  ilium  diem  fervati  feto  fenes : 
turn  ilia  profanorum  facrorumque  direptio,  efFerentium  praedas 
repetentiumque  difcurfus,  &  afti  ante  fuum  quifque  prasdonem 
catenati,  &  conata  retinere  infantem  fuum  mater,  &  ficubi  ma- 
jus  lucrum  eft,  pugna  inter  vi&ores.  Licet  enim  base  omnia 
(ut  dixi)  compleftatur  everfio,  minus  eft  tamen  totum  dicere, 
quam  omnia,  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii.  cap.  3.  5  5, 
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not  fall  into  a  famenefs  of  idea,  whofe  dead  fly 
will  mar  the  beauties  of  the  Hypotypofis  with  the 
judicious,  OVID  tells  us,  that  at  th$  deluge, 

All  things  were  fea  : 

A  thought  fublime  in  its  own  native  simplicity ; 
but  how  does  the  Poet  wretchedly  tautologize, 
when  he  immediately  adds, 

The  fea  too  had  no  ftiores  *  ? 

<c  LUCAN'S  defcription  of  the  Po"  fays  Mr 
ADDJSON,  "  would  have  been  very  beautiful,  had 
"  he  known  where  to  have  given  over. 

«<  The  Poj  that  rufhing  with  uncommon  force, 
"  O'erfets  whole  woods  in  its  tumultuous  courfe, 
<c  And,  rifmg  from  Hefperia's  watry  veins, 
"  Th'  exhaufted  land  of  all  its  moifture  drains. 
*c  The  P<?,  as  fings  the  fable,  firft  convey'd 
"  Its  wand'ring  current  thro*  a  poplar  fliade  ; 
"  For  when  young  PHAETON  miftook  his  way, 
"  Loft  and  confounded  in  the  blaze  of  day, 
"  This  river,  with  furviving  ftreams  fupply'd, 
<c  When  all  the  reft  of  the  whole  earth  was  dry'd, 
"  And  nature's  felf  lay  ready  to  expire, 
"  Quench'd  the  dire  flame  that  fet  the  world  on  fire  f . 

"  The 

*  Omnia  pontus  erant.    Deerant  quoque  littora  ponto. 

OVID.  Metamorpb.  lib.  i.  ver.  292^ 

f  Quoque  magis  nullum  tellus  fe  folvit  in  amnem 
Eridanus,  fraftafque  evolvit  in  sequora  fylvas, 
Hefperiamque  exhaurit  aquis :  hunc  fabula  primum 

Y  Populea 
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"  The  Poet's  reflexions  follow, 

"  Nor  would  the  Nile  more  watry  ftores  contain, 

"  But  that  he  Magnates  on  his  Libyan  plain  ; 

*  Nor  would  the  Danube  run  with  greater  force, 

"  But  that  he  gathers  in  his  tedious  courfe 

"  Ten  thoufand  ftreams,  and,  fwelling  as  he  goes, 

"  In  Scythian  Teas  the  glut  of  rivers  throws  *. 

"  That  is,  fays  SCALIGER,  the  Po  would  be 
tft  bigger  than  the  Nile  and  Danube,  if  the  Nile 
"  and  Danube  were  not  bigger  than  the  Po. 
"  What  makes  the  Poet's  remark  the  more  im- 
"  proper,  the  very  reafon  why  the  Danube  is 
"  greater  than  the  Po^  as  he  afsigns  it,  is  that 
"  which  really  makes  the  Po  as  great  as  it  is ; 
"  for,  before  its  fall  into  the  gulph,  it  re- 
"  ceives  into  its  channel  the  moft  considerable 
«  rivers  of  Piedmont ,  Milan^  and  the  reft  ofLom- 
•«  bardy  f." 

I  will 

Populea  fluvium  ripas  nmbrafle  corona  : 
Camque  diem  pronum  tranfverfo  limite  ducens 
Succendit  Phaeton  flagrantibus  aethera  loris  j 
Gurgitibus  raptis,  penitus  tellure  perufta, 
Hunc  habuifTe  pares  Phoebeis  ignibus  undas. 

Lib.  ii.  ver.  408. 

*  Non  minor  Me  Nilo,  fi  non  per  plana  jacentis 
^Egypti  Libycas  Nilus  ftagnaret  arenas. 
Non  minor  hie  Iftro,  nifi  quod  dum  per  permeatorbem 
Ifter,  cafuros  in  quailibet  asquora  fontes 
Accipit,  &  Scythiacas  exit  non  folus  in  undas. 

Ibid.  ver.  4 1 6. 

$  ADD  ISDN'S  Travels,  p.  73.  O&avo  edition. 
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I  will  add  another  pafsage  from  the  fame  in- 
genious Writer :  "  OVID,  fays  he,  feems  parti- 
"  cularly  pleafed  with  the  fubjecl:  of  this  flory 
"  (the  ftory  of  NARCISSUS)  but  has  notoriously 
"  fallen  into  a  fault  he  is  often  taxed  with,  of 
*-c  not  knowing  when  he  has  faid  enough,  by  his 
"  endeavouring  to  excel.  How  has  he  turned 
"  and  twilled  that  one  thought  of  NARCISSUS'S 
"  being  the  perfon  beloved,  and  the  lover  too ! 

**  Cun&aque  miratur  quibus  eft  mirabilis  ipfe. 

"  Qui  probat,  ipfe  probatur. 

"  Dumque  petit  petitur,  pariterque  incendit,  &  ardct. 

"  Ante  oculos  idem  qui  decipit  incitat  error. 

"  Perque  oculos  perit  ipfe  fuos          • 

"  Uxor  arhore  mei,  flammas  moveoque  feroque,  &£»  *" 

(3)  In  our  defcriptions,  let  vis  not  be  minute 
and  particular  in  gathering  up  every  circum- 
ftance,  efpecially  if  our  fubjec~t  be  great  and  fo- 
lemn.  Of  this  fault  the  following  lines  may 
perhaps  be  juftly  accufed,  where  Sir  RICHARD 
BLACKMORE,  in  a  defcription  of  hell>  fays, 

In  flaming  heaps  the  raging  ocean  rolls, 
Whofe  livid  waves  involve  defpairing  fouls ; 
The  liquid  burnings  dreadful  colours  fhew, 
Some  deeply  red,  and  others  faintly  blue  f. 

And  who  would  have  imagined,  that  in  fo  great 

an  event  as  the  conflagration  of  the  world  by 

PHAETON'S  madnefs,  and  which  OVID  fo  well 

Y  2  defcribes 

*  ADDISON'S  Mifcellaniesy  vol.  i.  page  250. 
f  Prince  ARTHUR,  page  196. 
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defcribes  in  a  grandeur  fuitable  to  the  occasion, 
we  fhould  find  fuch  little  incidents,  fuch  tri vials, 
if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  as  that  the  fwans  grew  warm 
in  the  ftr earn  0/Cayfter,  and  that  the  dolphins  durft 
Hot  leap  up  from  the  waters  *  ? 

(4)  Let  the  words  of  our  defcription,  as  nearly 
as  pofsible,  aniwer  our  ideas.  Let  harlh  ideas 
be  conveyed  in  harfh  words,  magnificent  ideas 
in  fonorous  language,  gentle  ideas  in  a  fmooth 
ftile,  fwiftnefs  in  fhort  and  quick,  and  slownefs 
in  heavy  and  long-extended  periods. 

'Tis  not  enough,  no  harfhnefs  gives  offence : 
The  found  muft  feem  an  echo  to  the  fenfe. 
Soft  is  the  ftrain  when  zephyr  gently  blows. 
And  the  fmooth  ftream  in  fmoother  numbers  flows : 
But  when  loud  furges  lafh  the  founding  fhore, 
The  hoarfe,  rough  verfe  fhould,  like  a  torrent,  roar. 
When  AJAX  ftrives  fome  rock's  vail  weight  to  throw, 
The  line  too  labours,  and  the  words  move  flow; 
Not  fo  when  fwift  CAMILLA  fcours  the  plain, 
Flies  o'er  th'  unbending  corn,  and  fkims  along  the  plain  f. 

Inftances  of  this  kind  might  be  produced  in 
great  variety,  but  the  following  mall  fuffice. 
HOMER,  in  verfes  amazingly  fuitable  to  the 
fenfe,  defcribes  the  labours  of  SISYPHUS,  in  his 

heaving 

*  Flumkieae  volticres  medio  caluere  Cayftro. 

Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  Vtf.  253, 
—  Nee  fe  fuper  aequora  curvi 
Tollere  confuetas  audent  delphines  in  auras. 

Ibid.  ver.  265. 

f  POPE'S  fyfoy  on  Crithifm,  line  363. 
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heaving  the  ftone  up  the  hill,  its  immediate 
return  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain, and  the  renewal  of  his  fruitlefs  toils  : 

Ken  f*£»  SKTV^OV  eio-si^oy,  xpaljp  a^yt 
Aaav  £#ra£o/la   >sri}\ui>\ov  os/A^olf^tjo'i** 
HTOI  o  p,iv,  <rxypw1op,tv<&'  %Ef<7iv  TE  vroffn  re, 
Aaav  uva  w§tffx.t  -STOTI  Xo<pon*  #^A*  ore 
TOT' 


Awlap  07*  ai]/  ao-acrxs  Tileuvopsv®*'   x-oAu,  c? 


X0y.lt] 


I  have  attempted  to  do  juftice  to  the  great 
Poet's  defcription,  in  the  following  translation  : 

There  I  faw  SISYPHUS,  in  toils  immenfe, 
Straining  and  tugging  with  th'  enormous  ftone. 
With  hands  and  feet  exerting  all  their  ftrength, 
Up  the  high  hill  he  drives  the  pond'rous  load, 
And  gains  the  top  :  but  fcarce  the  top  is  gain'd, 
Ere  the  huge  orb  rebellious  back  refults, 
Whirls  with  impetuous  fury  down  the  fteep, 
And  bounding  thunders  thro'  the  vales  below. 
His  unavailing  talk  the  wretch  renews  ; 
Sweat  bathes  his  limbs,  and  duft  in  clouds  afcends. 

In  Ifaiah  Ixiii.  1—3.  we  have  the  following 
defcription.  "  Who  is  he  that  comes  from  Edom, 
*>  with  died  garments  from  Bozrah  ?  This  that 
w  is  glorious  in  his  apparel,  travelling  in  the 
f  greatnefs  of  his  flrength  ?  I  that  fpeak  in  righ- 
Y  3  «  teoufnefs, 

•f  HOMER.  QdyJT*  Hb.  ii.  ver.  592, 
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M  teoufnefs,  mighty  to  fave.  Wherefore  art  thou. 
JJ  red  in  thine  apparel,  and  thy  garments  like 
"  him  that  treads  in  the  wine-vat  ?  I  have  trodr 
"  den  the  wine-prefs  alone,  and  of  the  people 
"  there  was  none  with  me  :  for  I  will  tread  them 
w  in  mine  anger,  and  trample  them  in  my  fury  •, 
w  and  their  blood  mall  be  fprinkled  upon  my 
u  garments,  and  I  will  ftain  all  my  raiment." 

Upon  this  pafsage  the  very  ingenious  Doctor 
LOWTH  thus  exprefses  himfelf  *.  "  It  would  be 
"  blameable  in  us  to  pafs  over  in  silence  that 
*'  noble  and  fuperlatively  magnificent  image  of 
"  the  divine  vengeance  taken  from  a  wine-prefs, 
"  and  frequently  adopted  by  the  facred  Poets, 
«c  but  never  fo  much  as  attempted  in  any  other 
tc  poefy.  But  with  what  colours  of  the  Latin 
"  tongue  mail  we  be  able  to  reprefent  what 
*c  is  impofsible  to  be  properly  exhibited  in  any 
<c  other  than  the  native  language  ?  With  what 
**  touches  mall  we  furnim  only  a  slight  fketch  of 
«'  that  defcription,  in  which  the  Prophet  ISAIAH 
««  has  painted  the  Mefsiaji  as  an  avenger  ? 

<c  '  Ille  patris  vires  indutus  &  iram, 

"-  Dira  rubens  graditur,  per  ftragem  &  frada  potentum 

^  Agmina, 

*  Religio  efl  hoc  in  loco  filentio  tranfire  egregiam,  &  fupra 
modum  magnificam  ultionis  divinse  imaginem  dudlam  a  torcu- 
lari,  fsepiufque  a  facris  vatjbus  ufurpatam  ;  fed  quam  nulla 
alia  poeiis  aufa  efl  vel  attigifie.  Quibus  autem  Latini  fermo- 
nis  coloribus  ea  exprimere  potfumus,  quse  nifi  fuis  digne  ex- 
f.  hiberi  omnino  nequeunt?  Quibus  lineamentis  vel  tcnuem  um- 
bram  ejus  defcriptionis  efRngere,  qua  Ifaias  depinxit  Meffiam 
vindicem  ?  Prtelefl.  Academic,  p.  6 1 . 
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£<  Agmina,  prona  folo ;  proftratifque  hoftibus  ukor 

<c  Infultat;  ceu  prcela  novo  fpumantia  mufto 

"  Exercens,  falit  attritas  calcator  in  uvas, 

*«  Congeftamque  ftruem  fubigit :  caede  atra  recenti 

"  Crura  madeiit,  rorantque  infperfse  fanguine  veftes." 

I  cannot  but  think  that  thefe  lines  are  very 
happy  in  exprefsing  the  ideas  they  contain ;  and 
it  would  be  a  pleafure  to  me  if  I  could  as  fuccefs- 
fully  render  them  into  EngHJh. 

He  with  his  Father's  ftrength  and  terrors  arm'd, 
His  face  all  glowing  with  vindictive  flames, 
Marches  thro*  {laughter,  o'er  his  routed  foes, 
All  proftrate  on  the  ground,  and  treads  them  down, 
Exulting  in  his  vengeance  j  as  the  hind 
Tramples  the  prefs,  foaming  with  floods  of  wine, 
O'er  the  crufh'd  clufters  bounds,  and  the  huge  heap 
Levels  beneath  his  feet :  the  victor's  fteps 
Are  mark'd  with  reeking  gore,  the  purple  drops 
Stain  all  his  robe,  and  from  its  ikirts  diftil. 

Nor  is  our  Englijh  language  deflitute  of  similar 
beauties,  or  utterly  incapable  of  furnifliing  words 
that  mall  correfpond  with  our  ideas, 

What  think  we  of  the  following  lines  in  Dr 
AKENSIDE'S  poem,  intitled,  1"he  Pleasures  of  Ima- 
gination ? 

Down  the  fteep  windings  of  the  channell'd  rock, 
Remurm'ring  rufti'd  the  congregated  floods 
With  hoarfer  inundation  ;  till  at  laft 
They  reach'd  a  graffy  plain,  which,  from  the  fkirts 
Of  that  high  defert,  fpread  her  verdant  lap, 
And  drank  ths  gufrjing  moifture,  where  confin'd 

Y  4  la. 
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In  one  fmooth  current,  o'er  the  lilied  vale 
Clearer  than  glafs  it  flow'd * 

But  perhaps  there  is  not  a  pafsage  that  can  be 
met  with,  in  which  there  is  fuch  a  conformity  in 
the  found  to  the  fenfe,  as  in  the  poem  of  Mr 
DYER,  intided,  The  Ruins  of  Rome. 

Deep  lies  in  duft  the  Theban  obelifk 
Immenfe  along  the  wafte ;  minuter  art, 
Cllconlan  forms,  orPbidian.  fubtly  fair 
Overwhelming  ;  as  th'  immenfe  Leviathan 
The  finny  brood,  when  near  feme's  ftiore 
Out-flretch'd,  unweildy,  his  ifland  length  appears 
Above  the  foamy  flood.     Globofe  and  huge, 
Gray-mould'ring  temples  fwell,  and  wide  o'ercaft 
The  folitary  landfcape,  hills,  and  woods, 
And  boundlefs  wilds ;  while  the  vine-mantled  goats 
The  pendent  goats  unveil,  regardlefs  they 
Of  hourly  peril,  tho*  the  clefted  domes 
Tremble  to  ev'ry  wind.     The  pilgrim  oft 
At  dead  of  night,  'mid  his  oraifon  hears, 
Aghaft,  the  voice  of  time,  difparting  tow'rs 
Tumbling  all  precipitate,  down-dafh'd, 
Rattling  around,  loud-thund'ring  to  the  moon  f» 

*  Book  ii.  line  281. 

f  Ruins  of  Rome,  line  26. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 
The  PROSOPOPEIA  confidered. 

i .  The  Profopopeia  branched  into  its  fever al  kinds. 
§  2.  Inflames  of  good  and  bad  qualities  of  the 
mind,  or  the  paffions  and  appetites  of  human  na- 
ture being  defcribed  as  real  and  diftinft  perfcns, 
from  SILIUS  ITA'LICUS,  OVID,  SPENSER, 
BLACKMORE,  and  MILTON.  §  3.  Examples  of 
dothing  with  corporeal  forms,  or  endowing  witb 
fpeech  and  attion  imaginary  beings,  or  general 
notions  and  abflrafted  ideas,  from  YOUNG, 
VIRGIL,  CICERO,  and  MILTON.  §  4.  In- 
flames from  CICERO,  of  perfons  filent  introduced 
as  fpeaking,  and  perfons  deceafed  as  perfons  liv- 
ing. §  5.  Examples  of  countries,  woods,  rocks, 
rivers,  temples,  and  other  inanimate  beings,  of- 
fuming  the  powers  and  properties,  and  exprej/ing 
the  motions  of  living,  and  fometimes  reafonable 
beings,  from  MILTON,  POPE,  SPENSER,  CICERO, 
and  VIRGIL.  §  6.  Various  inflames  of  the  Pro- 
fopopeia  from  Scripture.  §7.  Remarks  and  Ob- 
fervations  upon  this  Figure. 

i». 
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§  i.  rTT^HE  Profopopeia  *  is  a  Figure  which 
J,  confifts  in  defcribing  good  and  bad 
qualities  of  the  mind,  or  the  paffions  or  appetites 
of  human  nature  as  real  and  diftincl:  perfons  ;  in 
clothing  with  corporeal  forms,  or  endowing  with 
fpeech  and  action  imaginary  beings,  or  general 
notions  and  abftracled  ideas  ;  in  introducing  per- 
fons filent  as  fpeaking,  or  perfons  deceafed  as  liv- 
ing •,  and  in  making  rocks,  woods,  rivers,  tern- 
pies,  and  other  inanimate  beings,  afsume  the 
powers  and  properties,  and  exprefs  the  emotions 
of  living,  and  even  reafonable  creatures, 

§  2.  A  Profopopeia  confifts  in  defcribing  good 
and  bad  qualities  of  the  mind,  or  the  paffions  and 
appetites  of  human  nature  as  real  and  diftincl: 
perfons. 

Thus  Virtue  and  Pleafure  are  reprefented  by 
SILIUS  ITALICUS  as  two  females,  in  different  ap- 
pearances and  of  oppofite  parties,  courting  the 
regards  of  young  SCIPIO.  Though  the  pafsage 
is  large,  yet  perhaps  the  beauty  may  more  than 
atone  for  its  length. 

In  a  gay  bow'r,  contiguous  to  his  feat, 
Th'  illuftrious  youth  beneath  a  Jaurel-fhade 
Reclin'd,  and  in  his  penfive  breaft  revolv'd 
The  public  weal  :  when,  lo  !  before  his  view 
In  ftature  far  furpafiing  human  fize, 
VIRTUE  and  PLEASURE  from  their  airy  tour, 
Alighting  flood  ;  one  on  his  better  hand, 


*  From  wgwcroTrov  and  TTOHU,  the  ffticn  of  a  fxrfott. 
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The  other  on  his  left.     Around  the  brows 

Of  PLEASURE  arpmatic  odgurs  breath'd, 

In  loofe  ambrofial  ringlets  wav'd  her  hair  5 

Her  veft  wjth  Tyrian  purple  glow'd,  adorn'd 

With  interwoven  gold,  her  forehead  wore 

A  rich  embrpid'ry,  and  her  roving  eyes 

In  fudden  glances  (hot  lafcivious  fires. 

Reverfe  was  the  appearance  VIRTUE  made; 

Rough  was  her  front ;  her  locks  uncomb'd  j  her  loofc 

A  thoughtful  majefty  exprefs'd  ;  her  air 

And  gait  were  almoft  mafculine,    but  mix'd 

With  ai)  ingenuous  modefty,  and  down 

From  her  high  fhoulders  flow'd  a  fnowy  veft. 

PLEASURE  the  blooming  ftripling  firft  accofts, 

And  on  her  proffers  for  fuccefs  relies. 

"  Whence,  whence  this  madnefs,  amiable  youth  ? 
*'  Are  Cannons  carnage,  the  enfanguin'd  Po9 
<c  And  the  Mceonian  lake,  more  throng'd  with  death 
"  Than  the  black  Stygian  pool,  are  thefe  effac'd 
**  From  thy  remembrance,that  thou  need'ft  muft  tempt 
"  Amidft  the  dreadful  (laughter  of  the  field 
*.fi  Untimely  fate  !    Would  you  in  peace  enjoy 
"  Atlantic  kingdoms  and  imperial  dmmes, 
"  Strive  not  with  danger,  nor  expofe  your  life 
"  To  hoftile  weapons,   and  the  ftorms  of  war. 
."  VIRTUE,  that  knows  no  mercy,  will  command 
"  To  mow  down  armies,  and  to  rufji  thro*  flames. 
."  Thus  to  the  faade,  fhe  immaturely  hurFd 
"  Your  uncle,  fire,  PAULUS,  profufe  of  life, 
?*  The  DECII,  and  a  countlefs  train  befides  ; 
$'  And  now  fhe  writes  their  names  upon  their  urns, 
f«  And  builds  them  lofty  pyramids  of  praife, 
M  While  their  pale  ghofts,  infenfible  of  fame, 
*'  Are  wand'ring  thro' the  dreary  realms  below. 

"  Follow 
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<c  Follow  my  better  counfel,  lovely  youth, 

cc  Then  fhall  thy  life  in  one  foft  tenor  run  : 

"  No  trump  fhall  wake  thee  ftarting  from  thy  couch, 

"  No  northern  fnows  (hall  chill  thy  tender  limbs, 

"  Nor  {halt  thou  fweat  with  Cancer's  raging  heats, 

**  Nor  fpread  thy  frugal  table  on  the  grafs 

"  Diftain'd  with  purple  gore;  no  parching  drought, 

**  No  duft  in  arms,  no  toils  with  terrors  mix'd, 

<c  Shall  difcompofe  thy  peace  ;  but  ev'ry  day, 

*6  And  ev'ry  hour  fhall  o'er  thee  glide  ferene, 

"  And  the  foft  feries  of  my  balmy  joys 

cc  Shall  give  the  promife  of  extended  age. 

«  What  fountains  do  th'  indulgent  Gods  provide 

"  Of  pleafures  ftreaming  for  the  good  of  man, 

*6  Such  as  themfelves  poffefs,  whofe  endlefs  date 

«  Is  all  one  cloudlefs,  unmolefted  peace  ? 

<e  I  match'd  AN  CRISES  with  tf\e£>ueen  of 'Love •, 

«c  And  hence  the  founder  of  your  race  arofe : 

"  I  taught  the  am'rous  Sire  of  Gods  and  men 

"  In  fhapes  of  birds  and  bulls  to  mafquerade, 

<c  And  to  his  wiflies  gain  th'  unguarded  fair. 

*6  Then  hear  my  voice  :  thy  life  is  on  the  wing, 

"  And  when  'tis  paft  can  be  recall'd  no  more. 

"  With  what  rapidity  do  months,  days,  hours, 

"  Rufh  to  oblivion ;  but  the  memory 

•*"  Of  the  full  blifs  with  which  I  crown  their  flight 

<c  Still  lives.     How  many  on  the  verge  of  life 

"  Have  mourn'd  they  drank  fo  fparing  of  my  joys  ?" 

She  fpoke,  and  ended  her  mellifluent  lore. 
Next  VIRTUE.    "  What,  fhall  meretricious  arts 
"  Seduce  a  blooming  youth  to  guilt  and  fhame, 
"  With  reafon  by  the  Deities  endow'd, 
*'  And  the  celeftial  feeds  of  pow'rs  divine  ? 
"  As  much  as  Gods  furpafs  the  human  race, 

«  So 
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<c  So  much  the  human  race  furpafles  brutes. 

"  The  truly  virtuous  are  by  nature  form'd 

*'  Divinities,  C  adorn  and  blefs  mankind ; 

tc  But  minds  in  fenfuality  immers'd, 

**  By  an  irrevocable  law  are  doom'd 

**  To  hell,  to  horrors,  and  to  endlefs  night. 

<c  Souls,  confcious  of  their  origin  divine, 

"  And  acting  worthy  their  etherial  birth, 

46  Enter  the  gates  of  heav'n  expanded  wide 

46  For  their  admiflion,  when  they  quit  their  clay, 

«  Why  (hould  I  tell  how  HERCULES  fubdu'd 

<c  Each  foe,  each  danger  that  withftood  his  courfe  ? 

"  Or  how  great  BACCHUS,  leaden  with  the  fpoils, 

«  Grafping  the  ftandards  of  the  vanquifh'd  eaft, 

<c  Rode  thro'  the  towns  in  his  triumphal  car 

*c  Drawn  by  his  tigers,  bent  beneath  his  yoke  ? 

<c  Or  why  fhould  I  relate  the  brave  exploits, 

<c  The  high  rewards  of  LEDA'S  famous  twins, 

"  Invok'd  as  Gods  by  failors  in  diflrefs, 

"  Tofs'd  by  the  mountain-furges  of  the  main  ?     » 

<«  Or  {hall  I  fet  your  ROMULUS  in  view, 

*'  Who  'fcap'd  the  lot  of  mortals,  and  upfoar'd 

«  On  his  own  merits  to  the  blefs 'd  abodes  ? 

<e  How  has  th*  almighty  Artift  fafhion'd  man 

i{  With  an  erected  fhape,  and  brow  fublime, 

<c  To  view  and  comprehend  his  native  fkies  ? 

«  While  birds  and  beafts,  and  monflers  of  the  wood, 

"  Grov'ling  and  prone,  pore  ever  on  the  ground, 

"  Nor  lanch  one  wifh,  one  thought  to  realms  on  high. 

"  If  you  improve  the  favours  of  the  Gods, 

"  Soon  fhall  you  mount  upon  the  wings  of  fame, 

*c  The  admiration  and  the  praife  of  all. 

<c  Reflect  with  me  upon  the  rife  of  Rome: 

"  So  weak  at  firft  ihe  wanted  pow'r  to  crufh 

"  Fidena, 
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"  Fidena,  menacing  deflru&ive  war, 

"  So  fmall,  that  all  her  wifties  were  confin'd 

"  T*  enjoy  her  own  afylum's  narrow  fpot, 

"  But  thro'  her  valour  and  refiftlefs  arms, 

«  She  to  a  matchlefs  height  of  glory  foar'd. 

"  Perufe  the  records  of  eventful  time, 

"  How  many  cities  once  fuprerrtely  blefs'd,- 

«e  By  lux'ry  fapp'd,  in  defolations  lie. 

«  No  anger  of  the  Gods,  no  darts,  no  foes, 

*c  Have  heap'd  fuch  baleful  mifchiefs  on  the  world, 

"  O  PLEASURE  !  as  thy  dire  impoifon'd  fweets  ! 

«6  Thee  Drunkennefe  attends  with  brainlefs  roar, 

<c  Thee  Prodigality  with  thoughtlefs  wafte, 

<c  And  round  thee  Infamy  perpetual  flies 

<c  On  gloomy  wings,  and  execrates  thy  way : 

"  But  Praife  and  Glory  wait  upon  my  fteps, 

"  The  fhouts,  the  thunders  of  immenfe  applaufe  ; 

<c  And  Vitfry,  clapping  her  refplendent  plumes, 

*6  In  laurelFd  triumph  will  conduct  my  fons, 

cc  My  fav'rites,  to  their  thrones  above  the  ftars* 

ce  Sacred  my  manfion,  and  it  ftands  fublime, 

"  Built  on  a  mountain :  hard  and  rough  th'  afcerit, 

*c  (The  truth,  the  honeft  truth  I  choofe  to  tell, 

"  And  fcorn  all  fubterfuges,  all  difguife) 

"  And  fweat  and  labours  muft  the  fummit  gain. 

"  All,  all  of  which  will  amply  be  repaid 

*c  At  thine  arrival :  from  the  tow'ring  height 

"  Down  (halt  thou  glance  thine  eyes  upon  mankind, 

"  Wand'ring  inglorious  in  the  vales  below. 

«  What  dignity,  what  happinefs  are  here  ! 

"  Not  the  poor  dow'ry  which  the  fickle  hand 

"  Of  Fortune  throws,  and  then  at  will  refumes. 

"  'Tis  true  you  muft  experience  the  reverfe 

"  Of  the  voluptuous  life  that  PLEASURE  boafts. 

«  Stretch'd 
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<*  Stretch'd  dh  the  ground,  and  open  to  thefky, 

<c  You  muft  be  oft  awake  at  midrnoft  night, 

**  Chill  penury  and  cold  muft.be  defpis'd; 

**  Inviolably  too  you  muft  adhere 

"  To  Juftice,  and  in  all  you  enterprife 

"  Muft  think  each  action  by  the  Gods  is  feen. 

*'  You  firft,  whene'er  your  country's  danger  calls, 

"  Muft  feize  your  arms,  firft  fcale  the  hoftile  tow'rs, 

"  And  neither  fwords  nor  bribes  muft  flop  your  way. 

"  In  recompence  for  thefe  heroic  deeds, 

4t  No  purple  vefture  from  the  Tyrian  loom, 

"  No  coftly  unguents  to  perfume  your  hair, 

*c  Shall  be  my  dow'r  :  I'll  give  you  to  fubdue 

"  That  enemy,  who  with  inceiTant  wars 

"  Exhaufts  your  empire,  till  at  length  you  lay, 

"  When  Carthage'  tow'rs  are  humbl'd  in  the  duft, 

*'  Your  glorious  laurel  in  the  lap  of  JOVE." 

So  VIRTUE  in  celeftial  raptures  fpoke, 
And  to  her  int'reft  won  the  ftripling's  foul ; 
Fir'd  with  the  great  examples  {he  produc'd, 
And  by  his  fmiles  confenting  to  her  voice, 
PLEASURE,  incens'd  to  fee  herfelf  defpis'd, 
And  all  her  proffer'd  boons,  exclaim'd  aloud  : 
*c  Repuls'd,  no  longer  I  vouchfafe  to  ftay ; 
x<  Ere  long  my  reign,  my  blifsful  reign  arrives, 
<-c  When  Romans,  into  emulation  ftr'd, 
"  Shall  ftrive  who  beft  fhall  my  commands  obey ; 
"  Who  with  the  brighteft  honours  deck  my  brows." 
She  faid,  and  making  her  ambrofial  curls, 
Back  to  the  fkies  on  agil  pinions  flew. 
Full  of  th'  advices  VIRTUE  gave,   the  youth 
Feels  all  his  bofom  pant  with  great  defigns, 
Inflam'd  withViRTUE's  charms,  andViRTUE'sdowV, 
And  to  the  fenate  inftantly  repairs, 

Where 
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Where  unfolicited  he  afks  to  lead 
The  Roman  legions,  and  commence  the  war  *. 

*  Has,  lauri  refidens  juvenis  viridante  fub  umbra, 
^Edibus  extremis  volvebat  peftore  curas : 
Cum  fubito  affiftunt,  dextra  laevaque  per  aurai 
Allapfie,  haud  paullum  mortali  major  imago, 
Hinc  virtus,  illinc  virtuti  inimica  voluptas. 
Altera  Achaemenium  fpirabat  vertice  odorerri, 
Ambrofias  diffufa  comas,  &  vefte  refulgens, 
Oftrum  qua  fulvo  Tyrium  fuffuderat  auro : 
Fronte  decor  quaefitus  acu,  lafcivaque  crebras 
Ancipiti  motu  jaciebant  lumina  fiammas. 
Alterius  difpar  habitus,  frons  hirta,  nee  unquam 
Compofita  mutata  coma :  ftans  vultus,  &  ore 
IncefTuque  viro  propior,  laetique  pudoris, 
Celfa  huweros  niveae  fulgebat  ftamine  pallse. 
Occupat  inde  prior,  promiffis  fifa,  voluptas. 
44  Quis  furor  hie,  non  digne  puer,  confumere  belk) 
«'  Florem  aevi  ?  Cannaene  tibi,  graviorque  palude 
«'  Msonius  Stygia  lacus  exceflere,  Padufque  ? 
"  Quern  tandem  ad  finem  bellando  fata  lacefles  ? 
"  Tune  etiam  tentare  paras  Atlantica  regna, 
41  Sidoniafque  domos  ?  moneo,  certare  periclis 
"  Define,  &  armifonae  caput  objeftare  procellae. 
4f  Ni  fugis  hos  ritus,  virtus  te  faeva  jubebit 
"  Per  medias  volitare  acies,  mediofque  per  ignes. 
"  Hacc  patrem  patruumque  tuos,  haec  prodiga  Paullum, 
"  Hsec  Decios  ftygias  Erebi  detrufit  ad  undas : 
"  Dum  cineri  titulum,  memorandaque  nomina  buftis 
"  Praetendit,  nee  fenfurae,  quid  geflerit,  umbrx. 
<*  At  fi  me  comitere,  puer,  non  limite  duro 
"  Jam  tibi  decurrit  concefli  temporis  actas. 
«'  Haud  unquam  trepidos  abrumpet  buccina  fomnos : 
(t  Non  glaciem  Arftoam,  non  experiere  furentis 
44  Ardorem  Cancri,  nee  menfas  faspe  cruento 
44  Gramine  compofitas ;  aberunt  fitis  afpera,  &  hauftu» 
*'  Sub  galea  pulvis,  partique  timore  laborcs  : 
**  Sed  current  albufquc  dies,  horaque  fercQa  i 

"  Et 
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e<  Et  molli  dabitur  vidu  fperare  fene&am. 

*'  Quantas  ipfe  Deus  laetos  generavit  in  ufus 

"  Res  homini,  plenaque  dedit  bona  gaudia  dextra  f 

*«  Atque  idem,  exemplar  lenis  mortalibus  asvi, 

"  Imperturbata  piacidus  tenet  otia  mente. 

"  Ilia  ego  fum,  Anchifae  Venerem  Simoentis  ad  undas 

"  Quae  junxi,  generis  vobis  unde  editus  auclor. 

"  Ilia  ego  fum,  verti  Superum  qua?  fepe  parentem 

•'  Nunc  avis  in  formam,  nunc  torvi  in  cornua  tauri. 

•«  Hue  adverte  aures.    Currit  mortalibus  sevum, 

*'  Nee  nafci  bis  polfe  datur:  fugit  hora,  rapitque 

•«  Tartareus  torrens ;  ac  fecum  ferre  fub  umbras, 

*'  Si  qua  animo  placuere,  negat.    Quis  luce  fuprema 

"  DimiflifTe  meas  fero  non  ingemit  horas  ?" 

Poftquam  conticuit,  finifque  eft  addita  diclis, 
Turn  Virtus :  "  Quafnamque  juvenem  florentibus,  inquit, 
•«  Pellicis  in  fraudes  annis,  vitasque  tenebras, 
'*  Cui  ratio  &  magnae  coeleftia  femina  mentis 
**  Munere  funt  concefla  Deum  ?  mortalibus  alti 
'*  Quantum  coelicolae,  tantumdem  animalibus  ifti 
«'  Praecellunt  cunftis :  tribuit  namque  ipfa  minors 
'*  Hos  terris  natura  Deo  ;  fed  foedere  certo 
"  Degeneres  tenebris  animas  damnavit  avernis. 
**  At  quis  setherei  fervatur  feminis  ortus 
"  Coeli  porta  patet.    Referam  quid  cuncla  domantem 
tf  Amphitryoniaden  ?  Quid,  cui,  poft  feras  &  Indos 
"  Captivo  Liber  cum  figna  referret  ab  Euro, 
"  Caucafeas  curfum  duxere  per  oppida  Tigres  ? 
"  Quid  fufpiratos  magno  in  difcrimine  Nautis 
*'  Ledaeos  referam  fratres,  veftrumque  Quirinum  ? 
'*  Nonne  vides,  hominum  ut  celfos  ad  (idera  vultus 
"  Suftulerit  Deus,  ac  fublimia  finxerit  ora  ? 
*'  Cum  pecudes,  volucrumque  genus,  formafque  ferarum, 
"  Segnem  atque  obfcasnam  paffim  ftraviffet  in  alvum. 
"  Ad  laudes  genitum,  capiat  fi  munera  Divum 
"  Felix,  ad  laudes  hominum  genus.    Hue,  age,  paullum 
"  Afpice,  nee  longe  repetam,  modo  Roma  minanti 
"  Impar  Fidenae,  contentaque  crefcere  afylo, 
"  Quo  fefe  extulerit  dextris ;  idem  afpice,  late 
"  Florentes  quondam  luxus  quas  verterit  urbes. 

Z  "  Quippe 
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"  Quippe  nee  ira  Defrm  tantum,  nee  tela,  nee  holies, 

"  Quantum  fola  noces  animis  illapfa  volaptas. 

«'«  Ebrietas  tibi  fida  comes,  tibi  luxus,  &  atrrs 

"  Circa  te  Temper  volitans  infamia  pennis  : 

•'  Mecum  honor,  ac  laudes,  &  lacto  gloria  vultu, 

"  Et  decus,  ac  niveis  viftoria  concolor  alis. 

"  Me  cinclus  lauro  producit  ad  aftra  triumphus. 

"  Cafta  mihi  domua,  &  celfo  ftant  colle  Penates : 

"  Ardua  faxofo  perducit  femita  clivo. 

"  Afper  principio,  nee  enim  mihi  fallere  mos  eft, 

'*  Profequitur  labor.    Annicendum  intrare  volenti ; 

"  Nee  bona  cenfendum,  quas  fors  infida  dedifle, 

"  Atque  eadem  rapuifle  valet.    Mox  celfus  ab  alto 

"  Infra  te  cernes  hominum  genus.    Omnia  contra 

"  Experienda  manent,  quam  fpondet  blandavoluptas. 

"  Stramine  projeclus  duro  patiere  fub  aftris 

"  Infomnes  nodles,  frigufque  famemque  domabis. 

«'  Idem  juftitiae  cultor,  qujecumque  capefles, 

"  Teftes  faftorum  (tare  arbitrable  Divos. 

'«  Tune,  quoties  patrias  rerumque  pericula  pofcent 

"  Arma  feres  primus :  primus  te  in  mcenia  tolles 

"  Hoftica :  nee  ferro  mentem  vinccre,  nee  auro. 

«'  Hinc  tibi  non  Tyrio  vkiatas  murice  veftes, 

"  Nee  donum  deforme  viro  fragrantis  Amomi ; 

««  Sed  dabo,  qui  veftrum  faevo  nunc  Marte  fatigat 

**  Imperium  fuperare  manu,  laurumque  fuperbam 

"  In  gremio  Jovis  excifis  deponere  Pcenis." 

Quae  poftquam  cecinit  facrato  peftore  virtus, 
Excmplis  laetum  vultuque  audita  probantem 
Convertit  juvenem  :  fed  enim  indignata  voluptas 
Non  tenuit  voces.    "  Nil  vos  jam  demoror  ultra, 
"  Exclamat.    Venient,  venient,  mea  tempora  quondam, 
*'  Cum  docilis  noftris  mngno  certamine  Roma 
'«  Serviet  imperiis,  &  honos  mihi  habebitur  uni." 
Sic  quartans  caput  in  nubes  fe  fuflulit  atras. 
At  juvenis,  plenus  monitis,  ingentia  corde 
Molitur,  juflaeque  calet  virtutis  amore. 
Ardua  roftra  petit,  nullo  fcra  bella  volcnte, 
Et  gravia  ancipitis  depofcit  munera  Martis. 

SILIVS  ITALICUS  Punic,  lib.  xv.  ver.  18. 
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O v  i  D  has  in  like  manner  turned  Envy  into  a 
perfon,  and  thus  defcribes  the  habitation,  temper, 
and  employment  of  the  fiend. 

MINERVA  wings  her  way  to  Envy' 's  feat, 
Befmeard  with  clotted  gore.     A  cave  profound 
Her  habitation,  where  no  chearing  beam, 
Nor  foft  Etefian  breezes  ever  come, 
But  unrelenting  cold,  arid  raylefs  night 
In  everlafting  horrors  there  refide. 
Soon  as  the  Goddefs  at  the  place  arriv'd, 
She  flood  before  the  gates,  whofe  rufty  bolts 
Entrance  debarr'd,  and  fmote  them  with  her  fpear^ 
The  doors  flew  open,  when  within  fhe  faw 
Envy  on  vipers  feeding,  whence  new  ftrength, 
New  rage  her  vices  gain  :  MiNERva  turn'd 
Her  eyes  away,  and  fick'ned  at  the  fight. 
Slowly  the  fiend  arofe,  and,  from  her  mouth 
Dropping  her  ferpents  half-devour'd,  (he  trailed 
With  tardy  fleps  her  meagre  corps  along. 
Soon  as  Ihe  faw  the  heav'nly  vifitant, 
Radiant  in  arms  and  lineaments  divine, 
Deep  from  her  breaft  fhe  heav'd  an  heavy  figh  : 
Pale  was  her  count'nance,  ghaftly  was  her  form, 
Afkance  fhe  threw  her  eye  ;  an  iron  ruft 
Canker'd  her  vip'rous  teeth  ;  her  heart  was  gall  j 
And  a  fharp  venom  blifter'd  all  her  tongue. 
Except  at  mifery  fhe  never  fmil'd ; 
Her  ever-wakeful  eyes  enjoy  no  reft ; 
Griev'd  at  fuccefs,  fhe  inly  pines  away ; 
Tho*  while  fhe  others  wounds,  fhe  wounds  herfelf, 
Her  own  eternal  curfe.     PALLAS  abhorr'd 
The  hag,  but  yet  in  brief  her  mind  reveal'd  : 
"  With  your  whole  plague  infeft  the  inmoft  pow'rs 

Z    2  "Of 
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"  Of  one  of  CECROPS'  daughters.    'Tismywill; 
-£*~  AGLAUROS  is  her  name."    No  more  fhe  fpoke; 
But  ftruck  her  founding  fpear  againft  the  ground, 
And  mounted  from  it  to  her  native  fides  : 
ENVY  beheld,  and,  with  diftorted  eye 
Purfu'd  her  progrefs,  mutt'ring  to  herfelf 
Her  grief,  the  Goddefs  muft  her  wifli  attain  ; 
Then  takes  herftaff,  with  knotted  thorns  intwinM, 
And  with  a  pitchy  cloud  encompafs'd  round, 
She  rides  the  fkies  ;  the  meadows  as  ftie  pafs'd 
Wither'd,  the  herbs  were  blighted,  and  the  tops 
Of  mountains  felt  her  defolating  pow'r. 
Houfes,  and  towns,  and  nations  in  her  flight 
Were  poifon'd  with  her  breath ;  and  now  appears 
Within  her  view  Athens^  a  city  crowned 
With  arts,  with  riches,  and  the  joys  of  peace. 
Scarce  could  the  fiend  fupprefs  the  rifing  tear, 
Becaufe  no  mis'ry  met  her  wide  furvey, 
Mis'ry,  the  only  folace  of  her  foul  *. 

*  Protinus  Invidiae  nigro  fquallentia  tabo 
Tefta  petit.    Domus  eft  imis  in  vallibus  antri 
Abdita,  fole  carens,  non  ulli  pervia  vento; 
Tridis,  &  ignnvi  pleniflima  frigoris;  &  quas 
Jgne  vacet  femper,  caligine  femper  abundet. 
Hue  ubi  pervenit  belli  metuenda  virago 
Conftitit  ante  domum,  neque  enim  fuccedere  teclia 
Fas  habet,  &  poftes  extrema  cufpide  pulfat 
ConcufTse  patuere  fores.    Videt  intus  edentem 
Vipereas  carryes,  vitiorum  alimenta  fuorum, 
Invidiani  ;  vifaquc  oculos  avertit.     At  ilia 
Surgit  humo  pigra;  femefarumque  relinquit 
Corpora  ferpenturn  ;  pafluque  incedit  inerti. 
Utque  Deam  vidit  formaque  armifque  decoram, 
Ingemuit;  vultumque  ima  ad  fufpiria  duxit, 
Pallor  in  ore  fedet ;  macies  in  corpore  toto  : 

Nufqaam 
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We  have,  if  .my  judgment  does  not  mislead 
me,  a  very  beautiful  train  of  Profopopeias  in 
SPENSER'S  Fairy  Queen,  in  which  he  reprefents 
Idknefs,  Gluttony,  Lechery,  Avarice,  Envy,  and 
Wrath,  as  fo  many  Counfellors,  riding  upon  six 
unequal  beafts  that  drew  the  coach  of  LUCIFERA, 
or  Pride. 

But  this  was  drawn  of  fix  unequal  beafts, 
On  which  her  fix  fage  counfellors  did  ride, 

Taught  to  obey  their  beftial  beheafts  f, 
With  like  conditions  to  their  kind  apply'd  : 
Of  which  the  firft,  that  all  the  reft  did  guide, 

Z  3  Was 

Nufquam  re&a  acies ;  livent  rubigine  dentes : 
Pe£iora  felle  virent ;  lingua  eft  fuffufa  veneno. 
Rifus  abeft ;  nifi  quern  vifi  movere  dolores. 
Nee  fruitur  fomno,  vigilacibus  excita  curis; 
Sed  videt  ingratos,  intabefcitque  videndo, 
Succeflus  hominum :  carpitque  &  carpitur  una ; 
Suppliciumque  fuum  eft.    Quamvis  tamen  oderat  illam, 
Talibus  adfata  eft  breviter  Tritonia  didis. 
Infice  tabe  tua  natarum  Cecropis  unam. 
Sic  opus  eft.    Aglauros  ea  eft.    Hand  plura  locuta 
Fugit,  &  imprefla  tellurem  repulit  hafta. 
Ilia  Deam  obliquo  fugientem  lumine  cernens 
Murmura  parva  dedit;  fucceffurumque  Minervae 
Indolqit;  baculumque  capit;  quod  fpinea  tctum 
Vincula  cingebant;  adopertaque  nubibus  atris, 
Quacunque  ingreditur,  florentia  preterit  arva, 
Exuritque  herhas,  &  fumma  cacumina  carpit: 
Afflatuque  fuo  populos,  urbefque,  domofque 
Polluit :  &  tandem  Tritonida  confpicit  arcem 
Ingeniis,  opibufque,  &  feila  pace  virentem  : 

tenet  lacrymas ;  quia  nil  lacrymabilexernit. 
OVID.  Metamorph.  lib.  ii.  ver.  760. 

Commands. 
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Was  fluggifti  IDLENESS,  the  nurfe  of  fin  ; 
Upon  a  flothful  afs  he  chofe  to  ride, 

Array 'd  in  habit  black,  and  amis  *  thin, 
Like  to  an  holy  monk,  the  fervice  to  begin. 

And  in  his  hand  his  portrefs  f  ftill  he  bare, 
That  much  was  worn,  but  therein  little  red  : 

For  of  devotion  he  had  little  care, 
Still  drown'd  in  deep,  and  moft  of  his  days  dead  ; 
Scarce  could  he  once  uphold  his  heavy  head, 

To  looken  whether  it  were  night  or  day. 
May  feem  the  wain  was  very  evil  led, 

When  fuch  an  one  had  guiding  of  the  way, 

That  knew  not  whether  right  he  went,  or  elfe  aftray. 

From  worldly  cares  he  did  himfelf  efloin  J, 
And  greatly  fhunncd  manly  exercife  ; 

For  every  work  he  challenged  efioin  || 
For  contemplation  fake:  yet  otherwife 
His  life  he  led  in  lawlefs  riotife  §  j 

By  which  he  grew  to  grievous  malady  : 
Fpr  in  his  luftlefs  **  limbs  thro' evil  o;uife  ft 

A  fhaking  fever  reign'd  continually  : 

Such  one  was  IDLENESS,  firft  of  this  company. 

And  by  his  fide  rode  loathfome  GLUTTONY  ; 
Deformed  creature,  on  a  filthy  fwine, 

His  belly  was  up-blown  by  Luxury  ; 
And  ^J  eke  with  fatnefs  fwollcn  were  his  eyne  ||||  : 
And,  like  a  crane,  his  neck  v/as  long  and  fine  3 

With 

*  Apparel.  f  A  Prayer  book,  or  pocket-bock  of 

devotion.  ^  To  withdraw  to  a  diitance.  ||  Ex- 

cufe.  §  Riot,  debauchery .  **  (That  is,  not 

lufiy)  weak.  |f  Form,  habit,  condition. 

' 
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With  which  he  fwallow'd  up  exceflive  feaft, 
For  want  whereof  poor  people  oft  did  pine  : 
And  all  the  way,  moft  like  a  brutifh  beaft, 
He  fpewed  up  his  gorge,  that  all  did  him  deteft. 

In  green  vine  leaves  he  was  right  fitly  olad, 
For  other  clothes  he  could  not  wear  for  heat ; 

And  on  his  head  an  ivy  garland  had, 
From  under  which  faft  trickled  down  the  fweat : 
Still  as  he  rode,  he  fomewhat  ftill  did  eat, 

And  in  his  hand  did  bear  a  bouzing  can, 
Of  which  he  fupt  fo  oft,  that  on  his  feat 

His  drunken  corfe  he  fcarce  upholden  can  ; 

In  fhape  and  life  more  like  a  monfter  than  a  man. 

Unfit  he  was  for  any  worldly  thing, 
And  eke  unable  once  to  ftir  or  go, 

Not  meet  to  be  of  counfel  to  a  king, 
Whofe  mind  in  meat  and  drink  was  drowned  fo, 
That  from  his  friend  he  feldom  knew  his  foe : 

Full  of  difeafes  was  his  carcafs  blue, 
And  a  dry  dropfy  thro*  his  flefh  did  flow  ; 

Which  by  mif-diet  daily  greater  grew  : 

Such  one  was  GLUTTONY,  the  fecond  of  that  crew. 

And  next  to  him  rode  luftful  LECHERY, 
Upon  a  bearded  goat,  whofe  rugged  hair, 

And  whally  *  eyes,  the  fign  of  jealoufy, 
Was  like  the  perfon's  felf  whom  he  did  bear : 
Who  rough,  and  black,  and  filthy  did  appear, 

Unfeemly  man  to  pleafe  fair  lady's  eye ; 
Yet  he  of  ladies  oft  was  loved  dear, 

When  fairer  faces  were  bid  ftanden  by  : 

O  who  does  know  the  bent  of  womens  fantafy  ! 

Z  4  In 

*  Marked  in  ftreak§. 
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In  a  green  gown  he  clothed  was  full  fair, 

Which  underneath  did  hide  his  filthinefs, 
And  in  his  hand  a  burning  heart  he  bare, 

Full  of  vain  follies  and  new  fanglenefs  : 

For  he  was  falfe,  and  fraught  with  ficklenefs, 
And  learned  had  to  love  with  fecret  looks, 

And  well  could  daunce  and  fing  with  rueful nefs, 
And  fortunes  tell,  and  read  in  loving  books, 
And  thoufand  other  ways  to  bait  his  flefhly  hooks* 

Inconftant  man  that  loved  all  he  faw, 
And  lufted  after  all  that  he  did  love  j 

Ne*  would  his  loofer  life  be  ti'd  to  law, 
But  joy'd  weak  womens  hearts  to  tempt  and  prove, 
If  from  their  loyal  loves  he  might  them  move ; 

Which  lewdnefs  fill'd  him  with  reproachful  pain 
Of  that  foul  evil  which  all  men  reprove, 

That  rots  the  marrow,  and  confumes  the  brain  : 

Such  one  was  LECHERY,  the  third  of  all  this  train. 

And  greedy  AVARICE  by  him  did  ride, 
Upon  a  cornel  loaden  all  with  gold  ; 

Two  iron  coffers  hung  on  either  fide 
With  precious  metal  full  as  they  might  hold  ; 
And  in  his  lap  an  heap  of  coin  he  told  : 

For  of  his  wicked  pelf  his  God  he  made, 
And  unto  hell  himfelf  for  money  fold  ; 

Accurfed  ufury  was  all  his  trade, 

And  right  and  wrong  ylike  f  in  equal  balance  weigh'd. 

His  life  was  nigh  unto  death's  door  yplac'd, 
And  thread-bare  coat,  and  cobbled  fhoes  he  ware ; 

Ne  fcarce  good  morfel  all  his  life  did  tafte, 
But  both  from  back  and  belly  ftill  did  fpare, 
To  fill  his  bags,  and  riches  to  campare  £. 

Yet 

*  Nor,  f  Alike.  J  To  get,  to  procure. 
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Yet  child,  ne  kinfman  living  had  he  none 
To  leave  them  to ;  but  thorough  daily  care 
To  get,  and  nightly  fear  to  lofe  his  own, 
He  led  a  wretched  life  unto  himfelf  unknown. 

Moft  wretched  wight*,  whom  nothing  might  fuffice, 
Whofe  greedy  iuft  did  lack  in  greater!  ftore, 

Whofe  need  had  end,  but  no  end  covetife  f, 
Whofe  wealth  was  want,  whofe  plenty  made  him  poor, 
Who  had  enough,  but  wimed  evermore: 

A  vile  difeafe,  and  eke  in  foot  and  hand, 
A  grievous  gout  tormented  him  full  fore, 

That  well  he  could  not  touch,  nor  go,  nor  ftand : 

Such  one  was  AVARICE,  the  fourth  of  this  fair  band* 

And  next  to  him  malicious  ENVY  rode 
Vpon  a  rav'nous  wolf,  and  ftill  did  cha\V 

Between  his  cankred  teeth  a  venemous  toad, 
That  all  the  poifon  ran  about  his  jaw; 
But  inwardly  he  chawed  his  own  maw 

At  neighbour's  wealth,  that  made  him  ever  fad  ; 
For  death  it  was  when  any  good  he  faw, 

And  wept,  that  caufe  of  weeping  none  he  had  ; 

But  when  he  heard  of  harm,  he  wexed  J  wondrous  glad. 

All  in  a  kirtle  j|  of  difcolourM  fay  § 
He  clothed  was,  ypainted  full  of  eyes ; 

And  in  his  fcofom  fecretly  there  lay 
An  hateful  fnake,  the  which  his  tail  upties 
In  many  folds,  and  mortal  fting  implies  **. 

Still  as  he  rode,  he  gnafti'd  his  teeth  to  fee 
Thofe  heaps  of  gold  with  griple  ff  covetife, 

And 

*  Creature,  perfon.  f  Covetoufnefs.  J  He 

became.  ||  A  gown.  §  Silk,  or  a  kind  of 

woollen  fluff.  **  To  infold,  to  cover.  ff  A 

greedy  fnatcher,  a  griper. 
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And  grudged  at  the  great  felicity 

Of  proud  LUCIFERA,  and  his  own  company. 

He  hated  all  good  works  and  vertuous  deeds, 
And  him  no  lefs,  that  any  like  did  ufe  : 

And  who  with  gracious  bread  the  hungry  feeds, 
His  alms,  for  want  of  faith,  he  doth  accufe  j 
So  ev'ry  good  to  bad  he  doth  abufe  : 

And  eke  the  verfe  of  famous  poet's  wit 
He  does  backbite,  and  fpightful  poifon  fpues 

From  leprous  mouth,  on  all  that  ever  writ ; 

Such  one  vile  ENVY  was,  that  firft  in  row  did  fit. 

And  him  befides  rides  fierce  revenging  WRATH 
Upon  a  lion  loth  for  to  be  led  ; 

And  in  his  hand  a  burning  brond  *  he  hath, 
The  which  he  brandifhes  about  his  head  ; 
His  eyes  did  hurle  forth  fparkles  fiery  red, 
And  flared  ftern  on  all  that  him  beheld, 
As  afhes  pale  of  hew,  and  feeming  dead  ; 
And  on  his  dagger  ftill  his  hand  he  held  ; 
Trembling  thro'  hafty  rage,  when  choler  in  him  fwell'd. 

His  ruffin  garment  all  was  ftain'd  with  blood 
Which  he  had  fpilt,  and  all  to  rags  yrent, 

Through  unadvifed  rafhnefs  woxen  wood  f ; 
For  of  his  hands  he  had  no  government, 
Ne  carM  for  blood  in  his  avengement  : 

But  when  the  furious  fit  was  overpaft, 
His  cruel  fa&s  he  often  would  repent ; 

Yet  wilful  man  he  never  would  forecaft, 

How  many  mifchiefs  fliould  enfue  his  heedlefs  hafte. 

Full  many  mifchiefs  follow  cruel  WRATH  ; 
Abhorred  bloodfhed,  and  tumultuous  frrife, 

Unmanly  murder,  and  unthrifty  fcath  £, 

Bitter 

*  Brand.  f  Grown  mad.  J  Harm,  mifchief. 
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Bitter  defpight  with  rancour's  rufty  knife, 

And  fretting  grief,  the  enemy  of  life; 

All  thefe,  and  many  evils  moe  *  haunt  ire, 

The  fwelling  fpleen,  and  phrenzy  raging  rife, 
The  fhaking  palfey,  and  St  FRAUNCIS'  fire: 
Such  one  was  WRATH,  the  laft  of  this  ungodly  tire  f . 

And  after  all, .  upon  the  waggon-beam 
Rode  SATAN,  with  a  fmarting  whip  in  hand, 

With  which  he  forward  lafh'd  the  lazy  team, 
So  oft  as  SLOTH  ftill  in  the  mire  did  ftand. 
Huge  routs  of  people  did  about  them  band, 

Shouting  for  joy ;  and  ftill  before  their  way 
A  foggy  mi  ft  had  cover'd  all  the  land ; 

And  underneath  their  feet  all  fcatper'd  lay 

Dead  fkulls.and  bones  of  me.n,  whofe  life  had  gone 
aftray  J. 

I  might  add,  to  the  inftances  of  the  good  or 
bad  qualities  of  the  mind,  or  the  paffions  an4 
appetites  of  human  nature  being  defcribed  as 
real  and  diftinct  perfons,  the  following  lines  from 
Sir  RICHARD  BLACKMORE  : 

With  fwifteft  wing  the  fears  of  future  fate 
Elude  the  guards,  and  pafs.the  palace-gate; 
Traverfe  the  lofty  rooms,  and  uncontroll'd 
Fly  hov'ring  round  the  pa'inted  roofs,  and  bold 
To  the  rich  arras'cling,  and  perch  on  bufts  of  gold  j|. 

Several  qualities  of  the  mind  are  transformed 

into 

*  More.  f  Rank,  row. 

J  SPENSER'S  Fairy  Queen,  book  i.  canto  4.  flanzaiS. 
U  BLACKMORE'S  Creation,  book  iv.  line  13. 
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into  perfons  in  the  following  verfes,  and  particu- 
larly Hypocrify ; 

So  fpake  the  falfe  diflembler  unperceiv'd  j 

For  neither  man  nor  angel  can  difcern 

Hypocrify,  the  only  evil  that  walks 

Invifible,  except  to  GOD  alone, 

By  his  permiflive  will  thro'  heav'n  and  earth  5 

And  oft  tho'  Wifdom  wake,  Sufpicion  fleeps 

At  JVifdonis  gate,  and  to  Simplicity 

Refigns  her  charge,  while  Goodnefs  thinks  no  ill 

Where  no  ill  feems  — •  * 

Horror  is  perfonified,  and  made  the  plume  of 
SATAN'S  helmet, 

His  flature  reach'd  the  fky,  and  on  his  creft 
Sat  Horror  plum'd •(• 

"  How  much  nobler  an  idea  is  this  than  the 
"  horfes  tails,  and  fphinxes,  and  dragons,  and 
"  other  terrible  animals  on  the  helmets  of  thq 
cc  ancient  heroes,  or  even  than  the  chimera  vo- 
"  miting  flames  on  the  creft  of  TURNUS  ?  ALneid. 
«  vii.  785  t-" 

In  like  manner  Defpair  is  reprefented  as  a  per- 
fon  by  the  fame  great  Poet ; 

Dire  was  the  toffing,  deep  the  groans ;  Defpair 
Tended  the  fick  bufieft  from  couch  to  couch  |{. 

§3. 

*  Paradife  LoJJ,  book  iii.  line  68 1. 

f  Ibid,  book  iv.  line  988. 

J  Note  on  this  paflage  in  Dr  NEWTON'S  edition  of  Milton* 

|{  Paradife  Loft,  book  xi.  line  490. 
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§  3.  The  Profopopeia  clothes  with  corporeal 
forms,  or  endows  with  fpeech  and  action  other 
general  notions  and  abftrafted  ideas,  besides  what 
relate  to  the  human  mind. 

Nothing  perhaps  is  more  generally  obferved, 
than  that  time  which  is  pail  feems  to  have  been 
quickly  and  furprifingly  gone,  but  that  time  to 
come  appears  long  and  tedious  :  but  it  required 
the  genius  of  Dr  YOUNG  to  raife  and  enliven  this 
thought  in  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  he 
has  effected  it.  Time,  I  fuppofe,  as  he  is  com- 
monly painted,  that  is,  as  "  an  old  man  with  a 
pair  of  wings,"  flruck  the  Doctor's  imagination, 
and  he  accordingly  breaks  out, 

Time  in  advance  behind  him  hides  his  wings, 
And  feems  to  creep,  decrepit  with  his  age  ; 
Behold  him  when  paft  by  ;  what  then  is  feen 
But  his  broad  pinions  fwifter  than  the  wind  *  ? 

Like  as  a  large  bird,  fuppofe  an  eagle  or  vulture, 
coming  in  full  fpeed  towards  us,  may  feem  com- 
paratively to  move  slow,  and  may  actually  con- 
ceal its  wings  in  great  meafure  behind  its  body, 
but  when  paft  by  us  appears  to  drive  forwards 
with  a  new  accumulated  rapidity,  and  difplays 
in  full  fight  the  ample  dimensions  of  its  wide- 
expanded  pinions  •,  fuch  is  the  cafe  with  Time  as 
to  its  approaches  and  its  retrofpect.  The  image 
Dr  YOUNG  adopts  perfectly  agrees  with  nature, 
and  the  more  we  consider,  the  more  we  approve 

it; 

*  Night  Thoughts,  book  ii. 
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it  ;  than  which  there  cannot  be  a  greater  cdm- 
pliment  to  the  genius  of  a  Writer,  and  indeed 
fuch  an  examination  is  the  touchflone  of  com- 
position. 

Very  beautiful  is  the  epitaph  of  the  celebrated 
BENJ.  JOHNSON  upon  the  Countefs  -dowager  of 
PEMBROKE,  sifter  to  SIR  PHILIP  SYDNEY,  and 
contains  two  elegant  inftances  of  the  Profopo- 


Underneath  this  fable  herfe 
Lies  the  fubje&  of  all  verfe  ; 
SYDNEY'S  fifter,  PEMBROKE'S  mother: 
Death,  ere  thou  haft  kill'd  another, 
Wife,  and  virtuous,  good  as  fhe, 
'Time  will  throw  its  dart  at  thee. 

VIRGIL  thus  defcribes  Fame\ 


of  all  ills  the  fwifteft  in  its  courfe, 
By  motion  gathers,  and  augments  its  force  ; 
Low  creeps  at  firft,  but  fwells  t'  enormous  fize, 
Stalks  thro'  the  world,  and  tow'rs  into  the  fkies  *. 

The  great  CICERO,  in  his  firft  oration  againft 
CATILINE,  an  oration  that  for  rhetorical  force 
and  beauty  tranfcends  all  praife,  introduces  his 
COUNTRY,  or  the  COMMONWEALTH,  as  fpeaking 

firft 

*  Fama,  malum  quo  non  aliud  velocius  ullnm, 
Mobilitate  viget,  virefque  acquit  it  eundo  : 
Parva  metu  prime  ;  mox  fefe  attollit  in  auras, 
Ingrcditurque  folo,  &  caput  inter  nubila  condit. 

/V,  lib  iv.  ver.  174. 
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firft  to  CATILINE,  and  afterwards  to  himfelf. 
To  CATILINE  his  country  thus  addrefses  herfelf : 
"  Your  COUNTRY,  CATILINE,  thus  pleads  with 
"  you,  and,  as  it  were,  thus  whifpers  in  your 
"  ear.  There  has  been  no  enormity  for  a  courfe 
"  of  years,  but  what  has  fprung  from  you. 
"  There  has  been  no  outrage,  but  has  had  you 
"  for  its  author.  The  murders  of  many  citi- 
"  zens,  the  oppreffion  and  plundering  of  my  al- 
"  lies,  thefe  have  been  perpetrated  by  you  with 
"  impunity  and  without  animadversion.  You 
"  have  not  only  slighted  law  and  juftice,  but  you 
"  have  overturned  and  difsolved  them.  Thefe 
"  former  crimes,  though  in  themfelves  not  fit  to 
"  be  tolerated,  I  have  endured  as  well  as  I 
"  could  ;  but  it  is  pad  all  patience  that  I  mould 
"  always  be  kept  in  panic  upon  your  account, 
"  that  upon  every  motion  CATILINE  is  to  be 
"  dreaded,  and  that  there  can  be  no  plot  at  any 
u  time  laid  againft  me,  in  which  your  wickednefs 
"  has  not  its  concern.  Be  gone  then,  and  rid 
"  me  from  my  alarms  ;  if  they  are  jufr,  that  I 
"  may  not  be  crulhed  by  your  treafon ;  or  if 
"  they  are  groundlefs,  that  I  may  at  length  be 
"  delivered  from  my  fears  V 

The 

*  Qiiae  (fc.  patria)  tecum,  Catiiina  !  fie  2git,  &  quodam- 
modo  tacita  loquitur.  Kullurn  jam  tot  annos  facinus  exftitit, 
nifi  perte:  nullum  flagitium  finete;  tibi  uui  multorum  ci- 
vium  neces,  tibi  vexatio,  direptioque  fociorum  impunita  fuit, 
ac  libera  :  tu  non  folum  ad  negligendas  leges  &  quaeHiones, 
verumetiam  ad  evertendas,  perfringendafque  valuiili.  Sujre- 
riora  ilia,  quamquara  fe:  enda  non  fusrunt,  tamen,  ut  po  ui, 

tuli : 
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The  fpeech  of  his  COUNTRY  to  CICERO  is  thus 

imagined:   "  I  will  fuppofe  that  my  country, 

"  which  is  much  dearer  to  me  than  my  life,  that 

*l  all  Italy i  that  the  whole  republic  mould  thus 

4t  accoft  me.     MARCUS  TULLIUS,  what  are  you 

44  doing  ?  What  do  you  fuffer  this  wretch,  whom 

44  you  have  detected  as  a  public  enemy,  whom 

44  you  fee  the  leader  of  rebellion,  who  is  expeft- 

44  ed  as  the  commander  in  chief  of  an  army  of 

44  traitors,  who  is  the  author  of  this  treafon,  the 

44  head  of  this  confpiracy,  and  who  inlifts  every 

44  abandoned  citizen  and  slave  under  his  ftand- 

44  ards,  do  you  fuffer  this  wretch  ib  to  depart 

44  from  Rome^  as  that  he  mould  feem  rather  to 

4C  be  let  loofe  by  you  to  make  war  upon  the 

"  city,  than  to  be  expelled  it  ?  Will  you  not  or- 

44  der  him  to  be  loaden  with  chains,  to  be  in- 

46  (tantly  put  to  death,  and  that  in  the  fevereft 

"  manner  pofTible  ?    And  what  mould  hinder 

cc  you  ?  The  cuftom  of  our  anceftors  ?  But  per- 

44  fons  in  private  life  have  very  frequently  taken 

44  off  feditious  citizens.     Or  do  thofe  laws  pre- 

44  vent  you  which  refpecl  the  punifhment  of  Ro- 

*c  man  citizens  ?  But  they  who  rebel  againft  their 

«  country,  by  that  very  rebellion  forfeit  the  pri- 

"  vilcgcs 

tuli :  nunc  vero,  me  totam  efle  in  metu  proptcr  te  unum, 
quidqaid  increpuerit,  Catilinam  timeri,  nullum  videri  con- 
tra  me  confilium  iniri  pofTe,  quod  a  tuo  fcelere  abhorreat, 
non  eft  ferendum.  Quamobrem  difcede,  atque  hunc  mihi 
timoFem  eripe  :  fi  verus,  ne  opprimar  ;  fin  falfils,  ut  tan- 
dem aliquando  timere  defmam.  OCER.  in  CATIL.  orat.  i. 
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*'  vileges  of  citizens.  Or  are  you  afraid  of  the 
u  cenfures  of  pofterity  ?  Is  this  a  grateful  re- 
"  quital  to  the  Roman  people,  who  have  raifed 
"  you  a  man  new  to  glory,  without  the  recom- 
46  mendations  of  an  illuftrious  pedigree,  and  that! 
"  fo  very  early  through  all  the  degrees  of  ho- 
"  nour  to  the  higheft  dignity  ?  in  this  a  grateful 
"  requital  to  them,  if  through  the  apprehensions 
"  of  obloquy  upon  you,  or  any  other  considera- 
cc  tion,  you  mould  give  yourfelf  no  concern 
u  about  the  welfare  of  your  fellow -citizens  ? 
<e  But  whence  this  fear  of  cenfure  ?  Is  a  cenfure 
"  upon  your  juftice  and  refolution  lefs  formida- 
"  ble  than  a  cenfure  upon  your  indolence  and 
"  cowardice  ?  What !  when  Italy  fhall  be  ra- 
"  vaged  by  war,  when  the  cities  fhall  be  plun^ 
<c  dered,  when  Rome  fhall  be  fet  on  fire,  can 
"  you  imagine  that  your  character  will  not  perifh 
"  in  the  flames  of  the  public  indignation  *  ?  ** 

The 

*  Etenim  fi  mecum  patria,  qua  mihi  vita  multo  eft  carior, 
fi  cuncta  Italia,  fi  omnis  refpublica  loquatur.  M.  Tulli !  quid 
agis  ?  Tu-ne  eum,  quern  efle  hoftem  comperifti,  quem  ducem 
belli  futurum  vides,  quem  exfpe&ari  imperatorem  in  caftris 
hoftium  fc:ntis,  audorem  fceleris,  principem  conjurationis,  e- 
vocatorem  fervorum  &  civium  perditorum,  exire  patieris,  ut 
abs  te  non  emiflus  ex  urbe,  fed  immiflus  in  urbem  elTe  videa- 
tcir  ?  Non-ne  hunc  in  vincula  duci,  non  ad  mortem  rapi,  non 
fummo  fupplicio  rtia&ari  imperabis  ?  Quid  tandem  irapedit 
te  ?  Mos-iie  majorum  ?  At  perfsepe  etiam  privati  in  hac  re- 
publica  perniciofos  civeis  morte  multarunt.  An  leges,  quse  de 
civium  Romanorum  fupplicio  rogatse  funt  ?  At  nunquam  in 
hac  urbe  ii  qui  a  repubh'ca  defecerunt,  civium  jura  tenuerunt. 
An  invidiam  pofteritatis  times  ?  Prscclaram  vero  populo  Ro- 
A  a  mano 
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The  fame  Orator,  in  his  fpcech  for  Mnro, 
fays,  «  What  if  the  twelve  Tables  decreed  that 
tc  a  thief  at  night  might  be  killed  in  any  manner, 
u  and  a  ruffian  by  day,  in  cafe  he  was  armed, 
"  might  be  slain  without  the  imputation  of  mur- 
tc  der,  who  is  there,  by  whatever  way  the  villain 
"  comes  to  his  end,  that  will  adjudge  that  per- 
"  fon  to  be  worthy  of  death  who  kills  an  as- 
"  fafsin,  since  he  fees  that  in  fome  inflances 
"  the  very  laws  themfelves  hold  out  a  fword  ta 
"  a  man  to  deilroy  his  enemy  f?"  CICERO 
might  have  barely  faid,  "  that  it  is  in  fome  in- 
"  dances  allowed  us  to  kill  a  man  according  to 
ct  the  laws."  But  how  cool  and  languid  had 
tliis  kind  of  language  been,  in  comparifon  with 
the  Orator's  transforming  the  Paws  into  perfons, 
and  reprefenting  them  as  coming  to  the  help  of 
a  man  attacked  by  ruffians,  and  putting  a  fword 
into  his  hands  for  his  defence  ? 

Prefently 

mano  refer-;  gratiam,  qtii  te  hominum  per  te  cognitum,  nulla 
commendatione  rnajorum,  tun  mature  ad  fiimmum  imperium 
per  orrineis  honorum  extulit,  fi  propter  invidiam,  aut  alicujus 
periculi  itictum,  falurem  civium  tuorum  negligis.  Sed  ii  quis 
invidise  metus,  num  eft  vehementius  fevcritatis  ac  fortitudinis 
invidla,  quarn  inertias  ac  nequitia?  pertinefcenda  ?  An  cam 
bello  vaftabitur  Italia,  vexabuntnr  urbes,  tefta  ardebunt,  turn 
te  non  exiftimas  invidire  incendio  conflagraturum  ?  CICER. 
in  CATIL.  orat.  i.  §  t  i. 

•j-  Quod  ii  duodecim  Tabula?  noclurnum  furem  quoque  mo- 
do,  diurnam  autcm,  fi  fe  telo  defcnderit,  interfici  impune  vo*. 
luerunt ;  quis  cit  qui,  quoquo  modo  quis  interfedus  fit,  puni- 
cudun;  putet,  cum  videat  aliquando  gladium  nobis  ad  occiden- 
duni  hominem  ab  ipfis  porrigi  legibus  ?  CICCR.  fro  Mri..  $  5. 
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Prefently  after  the  Orator  obferves,  "  This,  O 
u-  ye  judges,  is  not  a  written,  but  an  innate  law, 
"  a  law  which  we  have  not  learned,  imbibed, 
"  read,  but  which  we  have  taken,  deduced,  and 
"  extracted  from  nature  itfelf  •,  a  law  to  which 
4C  we  are  not  tutored,  but  formed  \  and  we  owe 
"  it  not  to  education,  but  to  ourfelves,  that 
"  whenever  our  life  is  any  way  endangered  by 
"  the  attacks  of  robbers  or  enemies,  \ve  may 
"  employ  every  method  for  our  immediate  de- 
"  fence  *." 

The  Orator  then  adds>  in  a  moft  beautiful  Pro- 
fopopeia  :  "  For  the  laws  are  silent  amidft  the  at- 
"  tacks  of  ruffians  •,  nor  do  they  order  us  to  wait 
"  for  their  commifsion,  becaufe  whoever  in  fuch 
"  a  situation  mould  expect  it,  muft  fufFer  his  own 
"  blood  to  be  unjuftly  fpilt,  while  the  villain  who 
"  commits  the  outrage  goes  unpuniihed  i\" 
What  a  vigour  does  the  Orator  infufe  into  his 
difcourfe,  by  reprefenting  the  laws  as  perfons, 
and  permitting  a  man,  without  any  remonftrance 
againft  his  conduct,  to  kill  the  enemy  that  makes 
A  a  2  an 

*  Eft  enim  hsc,  judices,  non  fcripta,  fed  nata  lex;  quarn 
non  dicimus,  accepimus,  legimus,  verum  ex  natura  ipfa  arri- 
puimus,  haufimus,  expreffimus ;  ad  quam  non  do&i,  fed  fadli ; 
non  inftituti, .  fed  imbuti  fumus  ;  ut  fi  .vita  noftra  in  aliquas 
infidias,  fi  in  vim,  in  tela  aut  latronum,  aut  inimicorum  in- 
cidiffet ;  omnis  honefta  ratio  eflet  expediendse  falutis.  CICER. 
pro  MIL.  §  10. 

f  Silent  enim  leges  inter  arm  a,  nee  fe  exfpeflari  jubent? 
cam  ei,  qui  exfpedare  velit,  ante  injuila  poena  luenda  fit,  quarn 
jufta*repetenda. 
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an  attempt  upon  his  life  ?  for  let  us  but  clivefl 
the  pafsage  of  the  Profopcpeia,  and  its  fpirit  is 
evaporated  and  gone,  when  it  is  only  faid  in  plain 
language,  "  that  there  is  no  law  againft  killing 
"  our  enemy  who  threatens  our  lives." 

MILTON  defcribes  the  SON  of  GOD  alcending 
his  chariot,  when  he  marched  out  againft  the 
rebel-angels,  and  fays, 

At  his  right-hand  Piftory 

Sat  eagle-wing'd * 

The  fame  Poet  has  moft  beautifully  reprefent- 
ed  Sin  and  Death  as  perfons  •,  and  perhaps  there 
is  not  a  pafsage  in  his  immortal  Work,  that  of 
Paradift  Loft,  in  which  he  mines  in  fuperior  glory. 
The  defcription  of  Sin  is  as  follows  : 

The  one  feem'tl  woman  to  the  waifl,  and  fair, 

But  ended  foul  in  many  a  fcaly  fold 

Voluminous  and  vafl,  a  ferpent  arm'd 

"With  mortal  fting  :  about  her  middle  round 

A  cry  of  hell-hounds  never  ceafing  bark'd 

With  wide  Ccrlcrean  mouths  full  loud,  and  run» 

An  hideous  peal  ;  yet,  when  they  lift,  would  creep, 

If  aught  difturb'd  their  noife,  into  her  womb, 

And  kennel  there,  yet  there  ftill  bark'd,  and  howlM 

Within  unfeen  — - 

The  defcription  of  Death  is  thus  given  ; 

The  other  fbape, 

Tf  fhape  it  might  be  call'd,  that  (hape  had  none 
Diftinguiftiable  in  member,  joint  or  limb, 

(h 

*  Paradlfe  Loji,  book  vi.  line  762. 
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Or  fubftance  might  be  call'd,  that  fhadow  feem'd  ; 
For  each  feem'd  either  :  black  it  ftood  as  night, 
P'ierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell, 
And  (hook  a  dreadful  dart ;  what  feem'd  his  head 
The  likenefs  of  a  kingly  crown  had  on  *. 

"  I  proteft,"  fays  Bifliop  ATTERBURY,  in  a  let- 
ter to  Mr  POPE,  "  that  this  laft  perufal  of  him 
"  (MILTON)  has  given  me  fuch  new  degrees,  I 
"  will  not  fay  of  pleafure,  but  of  admiration  and 
"  aftonimment,  that  I  look  upon  the  fublimity 
"  of  HOMER,  and  the  majeily  of  VIRGIL,  with 
"  fomewhat  lefs  reverence  than  I  ufed  to  do.  I 
"  challenge  you,  with  all  your  partiality,  to  fhew 
"  me  in  the  firft  of  thefe  any  thing  equal  to  the 
"  allegory  of  Sin  and  Death,  either  as  to  the 
"  greatnefs  and  juflnefs  of  the  invention,  or  the 
"  height  and  beauty  of  the  colouring.  What  I 
"  looked  upon  as  a  rant  of  BARROW'S,  I  now 
"  begin  to  think  a  ferious  truth,  and  could  al- 
"  moft  venture  to  fet  my  hand  to  it. 

"  Haec  quicunque  leget  tantam  cecinifle  putabit 
"  Mneonidem  ranas,  Virgilium  culices  f." 

He  who  perufes  this  unrivall'd  work 

Will  fay,  the  mufe  of  HOMER  fung  of  frogs, 

And  VIRGIL'S  only  celebrated  fli^s. 

I  fnall  conclude  this  long  feclion  of  examples 

of  the  Profopopeia,  in  clothing  with  corporeal 

A  a  3  forms, 

*  Paradife  Loft,  book  ii.  line  650. 

f  ATTERBURY'S  Letter  to  POPE.     Pof  s*s  If'otk^  vol.  viii. 
p.  ti.  Odavo  edition. 
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forms,  or  endowing  with  fpeech  and  action  ge- 
neral notions  and  abftract  ideas,  with  fome  charm- 
ing lines  of  Dr  WATTS,  which  are  full  to  our  pur- 
pofc.  The  verfes  are  to  be  found  in  the  Doctor's 
Epitaph  upon  King  WILLIAM. 

Ye  fifter-arts  of  Paint  and  Vcrfc, 

Place  ALBION  fainting  by  his  fide, 
Her  groans   arifing  o'er  the   hearfe, 

And  Belgia  finking  when  he  dy'd. 

High  o'er  the  grave  RELIGION  fet 

In  folemn  gold  :  pronounce  the  ground 

Sacred,    to  bar  unhallow'd  feet, 

And  plant  her  guardian-ViRTUEs  round. 

Fair  LIBERTY,  in  fables  dreft, 

Write  his  lov'd  name  upon  his  urn  : 

"  WILLIAM,  the  fcourge  of  tyrants  paft, 
<e  And  awe  of  princes  yet  unborn." 

Sweet  PEACE  his  facred  relics  keep, 
With  olives  blooming  round  her  head, 

^nd  ftretch  her  wings  acrofs  the  deep, 
To  blefs  the  nations  with  her  (hade. 

Stand  on  the  pile,  immortal  FAME, 
Broad  ftars  adorn  thy  brigbteft  robe  : 

Thy  thoufand  voices  found  his  name 
In  filver  accents  round  the  globe. 

FLATT'RY  (hall  faint  beneath  the  found, 
While  hoary  TRUTH  infpires  the  fong ; 

ENVY  grow  pale,  and  bite  the  ground, 
And  SLANDER  gnaw  her  forky  tongue. 

NIGH 
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NIGHT  and  the  GRAVE  remove  your  gloom  j 

Darknefs  becomes  the  vulgar  dead  ; 
But  GLORY  bids  the  royal  tomb 

Difdain  the  horrors  of  a  {hade. 

GLORY  with  all   her  lamps  (hall  burn, 
And  watch  the  warrior's  fleeping  clay, 

Till  the  laft  trumpet  roufe  his  urn, 
To  aid  the  triumphs  of  the  day  *. 

§  4.  The  Profopopcia  introduces  perfons  silent 
as  fpeaking,  and  perfons  deceafed  as  living. 
Some  inftances  of  this  fort  from  CICERO,  mall 
fuffice  for  our  purpofe. 

CICERO  thus  introduces  MILO  as  fpeaking; 
who,  if  not  abfent,  yet  was  undoubtedly  repre- 
fenced  as  fpeaking,  at  the  fame  time  he  was  filent, 
by  his  able  advocate.  "  Should  MILO,  holding 
"  out  his  bloody  fword,  thus  addrefs  you  :  I 
te  pray  yon,  citizens,  be  prefent,  and  attend  to 
"  what  I  have  to  offer.  I  have  killed  P.  CLO- 
u  DIUS  •,  I  have  by  this  fword,  and  by  this  right 
"  hand  averted  from  your  necks  his  fury,  which 
"  no  laws,  no  courts  of  judicature  could  reftrain: 
"  to  me  alone  it  is  owing  that  juftice,  equity, 
"  laws,  liberty,  modefly,  decency  remain  in 
"  this  city.  Is  it  to  be  apprehended  in  what 
cc  manner  the  city  would  bear  this  atclion  ?  Who 
"  is  there  that  would  not  approve  it,  who  that 
"  would  not  extol  it  ?  Who  is  there  who  would 
**  not  declare  and  think  verily  with  himfelf,  that 
A  a  4  "  there 

*  Lyric  Poems,  p.  259.   O&avo  edition. 
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"  there  is  no  peribn  in  the  memory  of  man  who 
"  had  rendered  more  fervice  to  the  common- 
<<  wealth,  or  had  diffufed  a  greater  pleafure 
"  among  the  Roman  people,  through  all  Italy^ 
"  through  all  nations,  than  what  MILO  has 
"  done*?-"' 

The  following  fpeech,  which  CICERO  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  the  f.ime  perfon,  contains  ini- 
mitable tendernefs  and  beauty.  "  Indeed,  my 
"  judges?  tnefe  fpeeches  of  MILO,  which  I  con- 
"  itantly  hear,  and  to  which  I  an)  a  daily  wit- 
"  nefs,  overpower  me,  kill  me.  Farewel,  fare- 
."  wel,  farewel,  fays  he,  my  citizens  :  may  they 
"  be  fafe,  may  they  be  prolperous,  may  they 
"  be  happy  !  Let  this  illuftrious  city,  let  this 
"  country,  moft  dear  to  me,  ftill  remain  in 
"  their  glories,  however  unkindly  they  may 
"  treat  me.  May  my  fellow-citizeps,  since  I 
,"  am  to  be  exiled  from  them,  enjoy  trje  ftate 
*c  in  peace  •,  a  blefiing,  in  which  though  I 
."  am  denied  a  fliare,  yet  it  is  what  I  have 

"  leciired 

*  Quamobrejn  (i  cruentum  glaclium  tenens  clamaret  T. 
Annius,  aotile,  qurefb,  atque  audifc,  cives ;  P.  Clocjiuni  in- 
terfeci  Ejus  furores,  quos  nullis  jam  legibus,  millis  judicijs 
fracnare  poreramus,  hoc  ferro,  &  hac  dextera  a  cervicihus  vef- 
tris  repuli  ;  per  me  unum  cffeftum  eft,  ut  jus,  rcquitas,  Ie- 
ges,  libertag,  pudor,  pudicitia  in  civiuce  manercnt :  e/Tet 
yero  timc-ndum,  quonam  modo  id  fai^um  lerret  civitus  ?  Nunc 
cnim  qui>  c(l,  qoi  jnon  probct,  qui  non  laodet  ?  Qyi  ron 
unum  po(t  h'MDJnum  memori^mT.  Annium  plurimum  reipub- 
licae  profui/Tc,  maxima  Lnetitia  populum  Romanum,  cundam 
Italiam,  natipnes  omneis  affecifle,  &  dicat,  &  f^ntiat  ?  Ci- 
CEH,  pro  MIL.  §  28. 
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</c  fecured    to   them.      I  will  fubmit,    and  de- 
"  part  f." 

The  fame  Orator  introduces  MARIUS,  who 
was  dead,  as  fpeaking.  "  Can  L.  CORMELIUS, 
*'  ye  judges,  be  condemned,  and  not  the  con- 
u  duel  of  C.  MARIUS  be  condemned  with  him  ? 
"  Let  that  man  be  prefent  a  little  to  your 
"  thoughts,  fince  he  cannot  be  prefent  in  per- 
"  fon,  that  you  may  behold  him  with  your 
."  minds,  though  you  cannot  with  your  eyes. 
"  Let  him  tell  you  that  he  was  not  unacquaint- 
.*'•  ed  with  leagues,  that  he  was  not  a  ilranger  to 
"  examples,  and  that  he  was  not  ignorant  of 
"  war  •,  that  he  was  trained  up,  and  fought  nn- 
^  der  SCIPIO  AFRICANUS  ;  that  he  was  fkilled 
"  in  military  payments,  and  martial  embaffies  , 
"  that  if  he  was  engaged  in  fo  many  wars  as  he 
"  really  fought  and  finifhed,  and  that  if  he  de- 
"  ferved  fo  many  Confulates  as  he  actually  en- 
"  joyed,  that  he  could  not  but  have  an  oppor- 
"  tunity  of  learning  and  knov^ing  ail  the  rights 
"  of  war ;  and  that  it  would  not  admit  of  the 
"  lead  fcruple  with  him,  that  he  was  under 
"  no  reftraint  from  any  appointment  of  a  well- 

cc  regulated 

f  Me  quidem,  judices,  exanimant,  &  intetimunt  hse  voces 
Milonis,  quas  audio  ailidue,  &  quibus  inteifum  quotidie.  Va- 
kant,  valtant,  inquit,  cives  mei,  valeant  :  Tint  incolumes,  fmt 
florentes,  fmt  beati  !  Stet  hsc  urbs  przcclara,  mihique  patria 
cariilima,  quoque  modo  merita  de  me  erk.  Tranquilla  repub- 
lica  cives  mei  (quoniam  mihi  cum  illis  non  licet)  fine  me  ipfi, 
ftd  per  me  tamen,  perfruantur.  Ego  cedam,  atque  abibo. 
Cic.  fro  MIL,  §  34. 
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"  regulated  commonwealth  :  that  he  made 
"  choice  of  remarkably  brave  men,  from  every 
"  city  that  was  in  alliance  and  friendlhip 
"  with  the  Romans;  and  that  neither  IGUVIXA- 
*«•  TIUS  nor  CAMERTIUS  were  exempted  by  any 
"  fuch  appointment  from  receiving  the  rewards 
«*  of  their  valour  as  citizens  from  the  Roman 


I  fhall  mention  one  more  example  of  this  fort 

from 

*  Poteft  igitur,  judices,  L.  Cornelius  condemnari,  ut  non 
C.  Marii  faclum  condemnetur  ?  Exfiitat  ergo  ille  vir  parum- 
jvr  cog'tatione  veflra,  quoniam  re  non  potefl  ;  ut  confpiciatis 
eum  mentibus,  quem  oculis  non  pote'lis.  Dicat  fe  non  im- 
peritum  fpederis,  non  rudem  exemplorum,  non  ignarum  belli 
fuiffe  j  fe  P.  Africani  difcipulum,  ac  militcm  ;  fe  flipendiis, 
fe  legationibus  bellicis  eruditom  ;  fe,  fi  tanta  bella  legi/Tet, 
quanta  gefiit  &  confecit  ;  fi  tot  Confulibus  meruiifet,  quo. 
ties  ipfe  Conful  fuifiet,  omnia  jura  belli  perdifcere,  ac  nofle 
potuifie;  fibi  non  fuiffe  dubium,  quin  nullo  fcedere  a  repub- 
lica  bene  gerenda  impediretur:  a  fe  ex  conjundiffima,  at. 
que  amicifilma  civ'tate  fortifnmum  quemque  efie  deledlum  : 
neque  Igunivatium,  neque  Camertium  fcrdere  effe  excep- 
tum  ;  quo  minus  eorum  civibus  a  populo  Romano  pra>mia 
virtutis  tribuerentur.  C  i  c  E  k  .  pro  L.  CORNELIO  BALBQ, 
520. 

It  may  not  be  improper,  that  the  Orator's  defign  in  this 
paflage  may  be  feen,  to  obferve,  that  "  KALBUS  was  a  native 
«'  of  Gades  in  Spain,  of  a  fpiendid  family  in  that  city,  who, 
«'  for  his  fidelity  and  fervices  to  the  Roman  Generals  in  that 
"  province,  and  efpecially  in  the  Sertcrian  war,  had  the  frec- 
"  dom  of  Rome  conferred  upon  him  by  POMPEY,  by  virtue  of 
«'  a  law,  which  authorifed  him  to  grant  it  to  as  many  as  he 
"  thought  proper.  Lu:  POMPEY'S  adl  \vas  now  called  jn 
•«  queflion,  as  originally  null  and  invalid,  on  a  pretence  that 

"  the 
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from  the  fame  Orator.  "  But  I  will  firft  afk 
"  her,  whether  flie  choofes  that  I  fhould  debate 
"  the  matter  with  her  rigidly,  gravely,  and  in 
"  the  manner  of  the  ancients,  or  with  pleafan- 
"  try,  lenity,  and  politenefs.  If  I  am  to  treat 
«*  her  in  an  auftere  manner,  and  that  only,  I 
"  muft  call  up  from  the  infernal  mades  one  of 
"  the  rough-bearded  fpe&res,  fuch  as  \ve  fee  in 
"  ancient  ftatues  and  images,  who  may  deal 
cc  roundly  with  this  woman,  who  may  take  my 
cc  place,  and  fpeak  for  me,  for  perhaps  me  might 
"  refent  fuch  a  freedom  in  my  own  perfon.  Let 
cc  then  one  of  the  family  be  called  up.  See, 
"  hear  how  this  awful  ghoft  behaves  and  fpeaks  : 
cc  Woman,  what  have  you  to  do  with  C/ELIUS  ? 
"  What  is  there  to  juftify  your  connexion  with 
"  this  young  gentleman  ?  What  bufmefs  have 
"  you  with  a  perfon  who  is  no  relation  of 
"  yours  ?  What  reafon  was  there  for  your  be- 
"  ing  fo  kind  to  him  as  to  lend  him  money, 
"  or  your  being  fo  unkind  as  to  fear  being  poi- 
cc  foned  by  him  ?  What,  had  you  never  feen  your 
"  father  ?  Did  you  never  hear  that  your  uncle, 
"  your  grandfather,  your  great-grandfather,  and 

"  another 

"  the  city  of  Gades  was  not  within  the  terms  of  that  alliance 
•*  and  relation  to  Rome,  which  rendered  its  citizens  capable 
*'  of  that  privilege.  POMPEY  and  CRASSUS  were  his  advo- 
«'  cates,  and,  at  their  defire,  CICERO  alio  ;  who  had  the  third 
"  place,  or  pod  of  honour  affigned  to  him,  to  give  the  finifli- 
"  ing  hand  to  the  caufe.  The  judges  gave  fentence  for  him, 
*'  and  confirmed  his  right  to  the  city."  MiDDLETON's////?crj/ 
vol.  ii.  p.  64. 
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**  another  anceftor  before  them,  had  been  Con- 
"  fuls  of  Rome  *  ?" 

§5- 

*  Sed  tamen  ex  ipfa  quacram  priiis,  utrum  me  fecum  fc- 
vere,  &  graviter,  &  prifce  agere  maiit,  an  remific,  ac  leni- 
ter,  &  urbane.  Si  illo  auflero  more,  ac  modo:  aliquis  mihi 
ab  rnferis  exeitandus  eft,  ex  barbatis  illis,  non  hac  barbula, 
qua  ifta  deleclatur;  fed  ilia  horrlda,  qua  in  ilatuis  antiquis,  Sc 
iraaginibus  videmus :  qui  objurget  mulierem,  &  pro  me  loqua- 
tur,  ne  ifta  mihi  force  fuccenleat.  Exiitat  igitur  ex  ipfa  familia 
aliqurs — Qui  prcfedo  fi  exftiterit,  fie  aget,  &  fie  loquetur ;  Mu- 
lier,  quid  tibi  cum  Caslio  ?  Quid  cum  homine  adolefcentulo  ? 
Quid  cum  aiieno  ?  Cur  autem  tarn  familiaris  huic  fuifti,  ut 
aurum  commodares;  auc  tarn  ininiica,  ut  vcnenum  timeres  ? 
Non  patrem  tuum  videras  ?  Non  patruum,  non  avuin,  non 
proavum,  atavum  audieras  Confutes  fuiuc?  CICER.  pro  M. 
C^LIO,  §  14. 

That  the  above-cited  pafiage  may  appear  in  it?  full  mean- 
ing and  force,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  inform  the  Reader, 
that  "  CJELIUS  was  a  young  gcncleman  of  equeftrinn  rank, 
"  of  great  parts  and  accomplifhmfnrs,  trained  under  the  difci- 
"  pline  of  CICERO  himfelf:  that  he  had  diilinguiflied  himfelf 
•'  by  two  public  impeachments  ;  the  one  of  C.  ANTONICJS, 
"  CICERO'S  collegue  in  the  Confulfhi^,  for  conf;  iring  againft 
«  the  ftate;  the  other  of  L.  ATRATINUI,  for  bribery  and 
"  corruption  ATRATINUS*S  fon  was  now  revenging  iiis  fa- 
««  ther's  quarrel,  and  accufed  C./ELIUS  of  public  violence,  for 
<€  being  concerned  in  the  afiaflinntion  of  Dio,  the  chief  of 
*'  the  Alexandrian  embaify,  and  of  an  attempt  to  poifon 
"  CLODIA,  the  fifter  of  CLODIUS  ;  he  had  been  this  lady's  gal- 
"  lant ;  whofe  refcntment  for  her  favours  flighted  by  him  was 
*'  the  real  fource  of  all  his  trouble.  In  this  ipeech  CICKRO 
"  treats  the  character  and  gallantries  of  CLODIA,  her  commerce 
••  with  C.»ELIUS,  and  the  gaieties  and  licencioufnefs  of  youth, 
•«  with  fuch  a  vivacity  of  wit  and  humour,  that  makes  it  one 
<«  of  the  moil  entertaining  which  he  has  left  to  us."  MID- 
CLETON'S  Hijlory  of  the  Life  of  CICERO,  vol.  ii.  p.  65. 
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§  5.  The  Profopopeia  makes  the  earth,  woods, 
rocks,  rivers,  temples,  and  other  inanimate  be- 
ings, afsume  the  powers  and  properties,  and  ex- 
prefs  the  emotions  of  living,  and  fometimes  rea- 
fonable  creatures. 

MILTON  thus  defcribes  EVE'S  eating  the  for- 
bidden fruit,  and  the  immediate  confeqnences  of 
the  fatal  trefpafs  •, 

So  faying,  her  ram  hand  in  evil  hour 
Forth  reaching  to  the  fruit,  {he  pluck'd,  flic  ate : 
Earth  felt  the  wound  ;  and  nature  from  her  (cat, 
Sighing  thro'  all  her  works,  gave  figns  of  wo, 
That  all  was  loft  *. 

And  when  the  guilt  and  mifery  were  completed 
by  ADAM'S  eating,  we  have  a  like  elegant  Profo- 
popeia •, 

So  faying,  {he  embraced  him,  and  for  joy 
Tenderly  wept,  much  won  that  he  his  love 
Had  fo  ennobled,  as  of  choice  t'  incur 
Divine  difpleafure  for  her  fake,  and  death* 
In  recompence  (for  fuch  compliance  bad 
Such  recompence  beft  merits)  from  the  bough 
She  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand  :  he  fcrupled  not  to  eat 
Againft  his  better  knowledge,  not  deceiv'd, 
But  fondly  overcome  with  female  charm. 
Earth  trembled  from  her  intrails,  as  again 
In  pangs,  and  nature  gave  a  fecond  groan, 
Sky  low  Yd,  and  mutt'ring  thunder,  fome  fad  drops 

Wept 

*  Paradife  Loft,  book  ix.  line  780. 
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'Wept  at  compleating  of  the  mortal  iin 
Original  — —  * 

What  a  deep  fenfe  of  lofs,  and  what  confcious 
diilrefses  are  afcribed  to  the  trees,  floods,  &c.  in 
Mr  POPE'S  Paftoral,  intitled,  Daphne,  to  the  me- 
mory of  Mrs  1Jempeft ! 

No  more  the  mounting  larks,  while  Daphne  fings, 
Shall  lift'ning  in  mid  air  fufpend  their  wings • 
No  more  the  birds  fhall  imitate  her  lays, 
Or  hufh'd  with  wonder  hearken  from  the  fprays  : 
No  more  the  {beams  their  murmurs  {hall  forbear 
A  fweeter  mufic  than  their  own  to  hear, 
But  tell  the  reeds,  and  tell  the  vocal  more, 
Fair  Daphne 's  dead,  and  mufic  is  no  more  ! 

Her  fate  is  whifper'd  by  the  gentle  breeze, 
And  told  in  fighs  tft  all  the  trembling  trees  ; 
The  trembling  trees,  in  ev'ry  plain  and  wood, 
Her  fate  remurmur  to  the  filver  flood ; 
The  filver  flood,  fo  lately  calm,  appears 
Swell'd  with  new  paffion,  and  overflows  with  tears ; 
The  winds,  and  trees,  and  floods  her  death  deplore, 
Daphne^  our  grief !  our  glory  now  no  more  f  ! 

A  temple  fhall  be  brought  in  as  trembling  at 
the  horrid  blafphemies  uttered  in  it : 

With  that  aloud  me  *gan  to  bray  and  yell, 
And  foul  blafphemouS  fpeeches  forth  did  caft, 

And  bitter  curfes,   horrible  to  tell, 
That  e'en  the  temple  wherein  (he  was  plac'd 
Did  quake  to  hear,  and  night  afunder  brail  J  [|. 

CICERO, 

*   Paradife  Lo/i,  book  ix.  line  990. 

f  POPE'S  Works,  vol.  i.  page  34.  Oftavo  edition. 

J  Burft.  |j  SPENSER'S  Fairy  Queen,  b.v.  c.  1 1 .  ft.28. 
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CICERO,  fpeaking  of  the  palace  of  POMPEY 
the  Great,  which  the  profligate  and  wicked  AN* 
TONY  had  feized  for  himfelf,  fays,  "  I  truly  pity 
"  thofe  walls  and  roofs  :  for  what  had  that  houfe 
"  ever  feen  before  but  what  was  decent,  and 
"according  to  the  beft  cuftoms,  and  the  moft 
"  exemplary  difciplirie  ?  For  that  man  (PoM- 
"  PEY)  O  confcript  Fathers,  as  ye  well  know, 
«  was  glorious  abroad,  and  an  admirable  pattern 
"  at  home  ;  nor  did  he  deferve  more  refpecl:  for 
"  his  public  achievements,  than  for  his  private 
"  virtues.  But,  alas  !  as  to  the  houfe  of  this 
"  excellent  man,  how  are  its  rooms,  its  chatn- 
"  bers,  now  turned  into  lives  of  impurity  and 
"  drunken  debauch  *  ! " 

To  thefe  inflances  I  will  add  that  of  VIRGIL  ; 
who,  defcribing  the  effects  of  an  ingraftment  of 
the  moot  of  one  tree  into  the  body  of  another, 
fays, 

Then  in  (hort  fpace  the  tree  fliall  grandly  rife, 
And  mount  her  fruitful  boughs  unto  the  fides, 
Admiring  at  herfelf,  now  overgrown 
With  foreign  leaves,  and  apples  not  her  own  f. 

There 

*  Me  quidem  miferet  parietum  ipforurn,  atque  te&orum. 
Quid  enim  unquam  domus  ilia  viderat,  nifi  pudicum,  nifi  ex 
Optimo  more,  &  fan6liffima  difciplina  ?  Fuit  enim  ille  vir,  pa- 
tres  confcripti,  ficut  fcitis,  cum  foris  clarus,  turn  domi  admi- 
randus :  nCque  rebus  externis  magis  laudandus,  quam  inilitu- 
tis  dornefticis.  Hujus  in  fedibus  pro  cubiculis  flabula,  pro  tri- 
eliniis  popinss  funt.  CICER.  Philip,  ii.  §  28. 

f  Ncc  longura  tempus,  &  ingens 

Exit 
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There  is  to  me  fomething  inexprefiibly  fine  in 
the  following  lines  of  MILTOX,  where  the  gales 
are  transformed  into  living  creatures  : 

•  •  Now  gentle  gales 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings  difpcnfe 
Native  perfumes,  and  whifper  whence  they  flole 
Thofe  balmy  fpoils  *. 

§  6.  Examples  of  the  Profopopeia  in  it's  va- 
rious kinds,  may  be  furnifhed  in  a  rich  variety 
from  the  facred  Writings.  I  (hall  make  a 
choice  from  among  them,  after  I  have  acknow- 
ledged that  for  the  illuftrations  and  remarks 
upon  fome  of  the  inftances  cited  from  the  Old 
Teflament,  I  am  indebted  to  the  learned  and  in- 
genious Dr  LOWTH  -f*. 

We  meet  with  a  Profopopeia  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes in  Pfalm  Ixxxv.  10.  w  Mercy  and  truth 
55  are  met  together;  righteoufnefs  and  peace 
M  have  kifTed  each  other."  This  pafsage  is  juft, 
elegant,  and  beautiful,  if  we  take  it  in  what 
may  be  its  proper  and  more  obvious  meaning, 
that  of  the  return  of  the  Jews  from  their  capti- 
vity at  Babylon  •,  but  if  we  consider  it  in  a  more 

divine 

Exit  ad  ccelum  ramos  felicibus  orbos 
Miraturque  novas  frondes,  &  non  fua  poma. 

G/e/g/V.ii.  ver.  80. 
*  Paradlfe  Lojl,  book  iv.  line  I  56. 

•f-  Vide  de  Sacra  Poejl  Helr<torum  ejut  Pralefiionei  Academi- 
cal Oxonise  habitat,  p.  114,  &c. 
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divine  fenfe,  that  of  the  method  of  redemption 
by  the  facrifice  and  mediation  of  our  LORD 
JESUS  CHRIST,  in  which  there  were  fuch  an 
illuftrious  difplay  and  harmony  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  Deity,  it  is  beyond  meafure  elevated, 
and  enriched  with  facred  myilery  and  gran- 
deur. 

What  can  be  more  apt  and  graceful,  more 
noble  and  fublime,  than  the  perfon  of  Wiftom^ 
which  is  fo  often  introduced  in  the  Proverbs  of 
Solomon  ?  Not  only  is  me  guide  of  life,  the 
parent  of  arts,  honours,  and  riches,  and  the 
fource  of  true  felicity,  but  the  eternal  daugh- 
ter of  the  omnipotent  Creator  and  Father  of 
all,  and  the  participant  of  the  divine  counfels. 
Prov.  viii.  22 — 31.  "  The  LORD  pofsefsed  me  in 
"  the  beginning  of  his  ways,  before  his  works 
"  of  old.  I  was  fet  up  from  everlafting,  from 
"  the  beginning,  or  ever  the  earth  was.  When 
"  there  were  no  depths,  I  was  brought  forth  ; 
"  when  there  were  no  fountains  abounding  with 
"  water.  Before  the  mountains  were  fettled,  be- 
51  fore  the  hills  was  I  brought  forth  :  while  as 
"  yet  he  had  not  made  the  earth,  nor  the  fields, 
"  nor  the  higheft  part  of  the  duft  of  the  world. 
"  When  he  prepared  the  heavens,  I  was  there : 
"  when  he  fet  a  compafs  upon  the  face  of  the 
3S  depth  -,  when  he  eftablifhed  the  clouds  above  ; 
"  when  he  ftrengthened  the  fountains  of  the 
w  deep  •,  when  he  gave  to  the  fea  his  decree,  that 
is  the  waters  mould  not  pafs  his  commandment  -y 
IJ  when  he  appointed  the  foundations  of  the 
B  b  «  earth; 
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"  earth :  then  was  I  by  him,  as  one  brought  up 
•*  with  him  •,  and  I  was  daily  his  delight,  re- 

*  joicing  always   before  him  ;   rejoicing  in  the 
w  habitable  part  of  his  earth ',  and  my  delights 
"  were  with  the  fons  of  men." 

There  are  many  images  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  exquisitely  formed,  and  that  derive  an 
amazing  energy  from  the  boldnefs  of  the  Profo- 
popeia.  In  Habakkuk  iii.  5.  the  Prophet,  fpeak- 
ing  of  the  Almighty,  fays,  «  Before  him  went 

*  the  peftilence,  and  burning  coals  went  forth 
!t'  at  his  feet :  or,  "  before  him  mail  go  the  pef- 
"  tilence,  and  the  flaming  bolt  from  his  feet." 
The  peftilence^  that  difeafe  which  fpreads  fuch 
wide  and  rapid  havock  among  the  human  race, 
is  reprefented  as  a  perfon,  and  fbe  goes  before 
JEHOVAH  in  his  inarch  againfl  his  enemies  •,  but 
iwift  and  vaft  as  her  ravages  are,  and  dreaded 
as  Hie  is  by  mankind,  as  one  of  the  ibreft  judg- 
ments that  can  befal  them,  yet  me  is  but  the 
harbinger  and  pioneer,  if  I  may  fo  exprefs  my- 
•fHf,  of  the  Almighty,  and  may  be  considered 

as  only  a  kind  of  earned  or  fpecimen  of  the  ab- 
iblutc  and  inftantaneous  ruin  which  mall  over- 
whelm his  adverfaries,  when  he  appears  armed 
with  the  thunder  of  his  own  power,  and  dart- 
ing the  flames  of  his  indignation  all  around 
him,  "  when  the  flaming  bolt  mall  go  forth 
«  from  his  feet/'  Every  flep  He,  whofe  name 
;!  is  a  confuming  fire  *,n  takes  in  his  progrefs 

of 
*  Ilcb.  xii.  29, 
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of  vengeance,  fhall  fcatter  deilru&ion  upon  his 
adverfaries  ;  and  they  fhall  be  exterminated  by 
the  flaming  bolts  that  iffue  from  his  feet :  and 
if  flaming  bolts  are  hurled  from  only  the  feet  of 
the  omnipptent  and  incenfed  LORD  of  heaven 
and  earth,  who  then  can  behold  his  face  in  the. 
full  terrors  of  his  wrath  ?  or  who  can  ftand  be- 
fore the  ftrength  of  his  irresiftible  arm,  when  he 
rifes  up  to  deftroy  them  that  hate  him,  and  op- 
prefs  his  people  ? 

\t\Job  xxviii.  22.  deftrufiion  and  death  are  per- 
fonified,  and  are  introduced  as  faying  concerning 
Wifdom^  that  u  they  have  only  heard  the  fame 
"  thereof  with  their  ears."  In  Ifaiab  v.  14.  beH9 
or  the  grave,  is  transformed  into  a  perfon. 
w  Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  herfelf,  and  open- 
55  ed  her  mouth  without  meafure-,  and  their  glory, 
"  and  their  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he 
"  that  rejoices  mail  defcend  into  it."  In  like 
manner,  Hofea  xiii.  14.  M  I  will  ranfom  them 
"  (fays  GOD)  from  the  power  of  the  grave ;  I 
"  will  redeem  them  from  death  :  O  death,  I  will 
«  be  thy  plagues  •,  O  grave,  I  will  be  thy  de- 
"  ftruction  :  repentance  mall  be  hid  from  mine 
"  eyes."  Correfpondent  to  which  pafsage  the 
Apoftle  PAUL  fays,  i  Cor.  xv.  54.  w  Death  is 
JJ  fwallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death,  where  is 
51  thy  fting  ?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

What  a  lively  and  bold  Profopopeia  is  that  in 

Job  xviii.  13.  "  The  firft-born  of  death  mall  de- 

"  vour  his  ftrength."     BILDAD,  fpeaking  of  the 

calamities  that  mould  come  upon  a  wicked  man, 

B  b  2  fays, 
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lays,  "  His  ftrength  fhall  be  hunger-bitten-," 
that  is,  it  fliall  be  corroded,  and  confumed  away 
by  famine  :  "  Deftruction  fhall  be  ready  at  his 
fide;"  it  fhall  (land  by  him,  be  his  companion, 
be  ready  to  ieize  and  crufli  him.  "  It  fhall  de- 
'•'  vour  the  ftrength,"  or  the  branches  «  of  his 
"  fkin-,j:  his  veins,  arteries,  nerves,  all  the  ra- 
mifications of  the  human  fyflem,  fhall  wither  and 
perifli.  "  Even  the  firft-born  of  death  fliall  de- 
ss  vour  his-  ftrength."  View  Death  as  a  father,, 
and  difeafes  and  calamities  as  his  children ;  the 
moil' fierce  and  malignant  among  them  is  his 
firft-born.  He  is  full-grown,  has  an  authority 
almoft  as  great  as  that  of  his  parent  •,  he  has  his 
very  power  in  him.  You  fee  all  his  deadly 
image  upon  him,  fuch  as- war,  famine,  or  pefti- 
lence,  the  laft  of  which  may  perhaps  be  intended, 
when  it  is  threatened  that "  the  firft-born  of  death 
I;  fhall  devour  his  ftrength." 

This  -exprefiion,  "  the  firft-born  of  death," 
may  not  be  improper  to  introduce  a  pafsage 
from  Dr  LOWTH,  in  which  he  fays,  that  "  there 
cc  is  a  fpecies  of  the  Pro/opopcia  of  a  very  elegant 
<c  nature,  and  which  alib  the  well-known  idiom 
"  of  the  Hebrew  language  recommends,  and,  as 
"  it  were,  familiarifes  to  us.  It  is  that  perfoni- 
41  fication  by  which  the  fubjecl,  adjuncT:,  acci- 
"  dent,  efFecl,  or  what  in  fome  way  or  another 
"  belongs  to  a  thing  or  place,  is  ftiled  its-fon^  or 
"  child.  Hence  nations,  countries,  and  people, 
"  are  fo  often  introduced  in  the  form  of  women. 
"  Ifa.  xlvii.  i,  5.  Come  down,  and  fit  in  the  duft, 

"  O  virgin 
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"  O  virgin  daughter  <// Babylon,  fit  on  the  ground : 
"  there  is  no  throne,  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans, 
44  for  thou  /halt  no  more  be  called  tender  and  deli- 
44  cafe.  Sit  thoufdent,  and  get thee^into  darknefs, 
44  O  daughter  of  the  Chaldeans,  for  thou  jhalt  no 
44  more  be  called  the  lady  of  kingdoms.  In  like 
44  manner,  Lam.  \.  i.  How  doth  the  city  fit  folitary 
"  that  was  full  of  people  ?  how  is  Jhe  become  as  a 
44  widow  ?  She  that  was  great  among  the  nations, 
44  and  princefs  among  the  provinces,  how  is  Jhe  be- 
144  come  tributary  ?  She  wcepeih  fore  in  the  night, 
-"  and  her  tears  are  on  her  cheeks.  Ver.  6.  From 
-"  the  daughter  of  Zion  all  her  beauty  is  departed : 
44  and  ver.  17.  Zion  fpreads  forth  her  hands,  and 
44  there  is  none  to  comfort  her.  Without  a  due 
44  attention  to  this  kind  of  Profopopeia,  and  the 
44  root  whence  it  fprings,  the  idiom  of  the  He- 
44  Irew  language,  fuch  expreffions  may  feem 
"  fomewhat  harm,  as,  the  fons  of  the  bow,  Job 
*'•  xli.  28.  and  the  fons  of  the  quiver,  Lam.  111.13. 
44  by  which  we  are  evidently  to  underftand  ar- 
44  rows,  that  are  mot  from  the  bow^  and  that  are 
44  treaiured  up  in  the  quiver  *." 

Bb  3  As 

*  Eft  etiam  in  hoc  genere  alia  quzedam  clafns  perfor.arum, 
in  fe  quidem  elegant! {lima,  qua,m  item  nobis  commendat,  & 
quodammodo  familiarem  reddit,  notiffimum  lingua  Hebncae 
•idioma,  cui  vi(ktur  debere  originem  ;  quo  rei  locive  fubjec- 
tum,  adjunftum,  accidens,  effe&us,  •&  fi  quid  fiinile  eft,  ejtif- 
dem  filius  appellatur.  Hinc  apud  vates  Hebrceos  gentes,  re- 
^iones,  populi,  muliebri  habita  induti  to:ies  in  fccnam  pro- 
deunt.  *'  Defcendit  fcdetque  in  pulvere,  mollis  ilia  &  deli- 
*'  cata  virgo,  ilia  gen>ium  domina,  hlia  Bab^lonisi  Luget, 

•*  feJetque 
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As  to  that  kind  of  Profopopeia*  by  which  we 
introduce  real  perfons  as  fpeaking  what  we  have 
conceived  for  them,  we  fhall  content  qurfclves 
with  a  mod  beautiful  example  which  we  rind  in 
the  fong  of  DEBORAH  for  the  fignal  victory  ob- 
tained over  the  enemies  of  Ifrael,  Judges  v.  28. 
"  The  mother  of  SISERA  looked  out  at  a  win- 
"  dow,  and  cried  through  the  lattefs,  Why  is  his 
"  chariot  fo  long  in  coming  ?  why  tarry  the 
"  wheels  of  his  chariots  ?•'*  This  fpeech  put  in- 
to the  mouth  of  the  mother,  and  the  pofture  in 
which  me  is  reprefented,  afford  a  lively  image 
of  maternal  anxiety,  and  a  mind  wavering  be- 
tween hope  and  fear.  Impatient  of  delay,  me 
prevents  the  comforts  which  her  companions 
might  be  ready  to  adminifter  to  her ;  and,  un- 
der the  influence  of  female  levity  and  pride,  (he 
proceeds,  ver.  19,  20.  s*  Her  wife  ladies  anfwer- 
"  ed  her;  yea,  me  returned  anfwer  to  herielf; 
«  Have  they  not  fped  ?  have  they  not  divided 
"  the  prey,  to  every  man  a  damfel  or  two  ?  To 
"  SISERA  a  prey  of  divers  colours  of  necdle- 
ss  work,  of  divers  colours  of  needle -work  on 
ss  both  fides,  meet  for  the  necks  of  them  that 
**  take  the  fpoil."  She  fays  nothing  of  the 
slaughter  of  the  enemy,  nor  the  number  of 

the 

"  fedetque  fola  humi,  virgo  Sionis  filia.  Flct  nofte  Temper 
"  inquies,  Temper  genis  madentibus.  Manufque  tendit  fup- 
"  plices,  nee  invenit  folatia."  Nifi  illuc  refpiciamus,  da- 
riora  videri  poilint,  *'  filii  arcus,  filii  pharetrsc,"  pro  fagittis. 
LOWTH.  Pralett.  Acad.  p.  1 16. 
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the  captives,   nor  of  the  valour  and   achieve- 
ments of  the  conqueror,    but   prey  and  fpoils 
are  all  that  The  thinks  of,   and   thole  kinds  of 
prey  and  fpoil  which  were  mod  likely  to  al- 
lure the  mind  of  a  vain  woman,  damfels,  and 
curiously  embroidered  array.     And  me  not  only 
mentions   thefe   fpoils,    but   repeats,    improves, 
enlarges  upon  them  :  fhe  feems  to  have  the  fine 
coftly  attire,  me  imagines  to  have  been  taken,  in 
her  very  hands,  while  fhe  fo  particularly  and  mi- 
nutely defcribes  its  grandeur  and  beauty.     The 
language  ufed  in  this  Profopopeia  is  ftrong,  fplen- 
did,  and  accurate  •,  the  repetition  is  inexprefllbly 
elegant ;    and  in  the   returns  of  the  repetition 
there  is  an  admirable  concifcnds  \   and,  finally, 
a  fudden  and  unexpected  Apoftrcphe  mews  the 
miferable  difappointment  of  all  thefe  fond,  flat- 
tering expectations,  ver.  31.  ss  So  let  all  thine 
M  enemies  perifh,   O  LORD."     Her  difappoint- 
ment, thus  tacitly  intimated,  may  be  more  fully 
and  ftrongly  conceived  by  this  filence,  than  by 
the  colours  of  the  brightefl  defcription. 

As  a  fcriptural  inflance  of  that  kind  of  Profo-, 
popeia  which  introduces  fpirits  departed  from  our 
world  as  fpeaking,  I  might  mention  the  dialogue 
between  ABRAHAM  and  the  rich  man,  the  one  re- 
prefented  in  heaven,  and  the  other  in  hell,  in 
the  parable  of  our  LORD,  Luke  xvi.  19—31. 
"  There  was  a  certain  rich  man  which  was  cloth- 
•"  ed  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  fared  fump- 
sl  tuously  every  day.  And  there  was  a  certain 
B  b  4  *  -beggar, 
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51  beggar,  named  LAZARUS,  which  was  laid  at 
"  his  gate,  full  of  fores,  and  defiring  to  be  fed 
*s  with  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  the  rich 
"  man's  table  :  moreover  the  dogs  came  and 
"  licked  his  fores.  And  it  came  to  pafs  that  the 
"  beggar  died,  and  was  carried  by  the  angels  in- 
i;  to  ABRAHAM'S  bofom :  the  rich  man  alfo  died, 
"  and  was  buried.  And  in  hell  he  lifted  up  his 
JJ  eyes,  being  in  torments,  and  feeth  ABRAHAM 
"  afar  off",  and  LAZARUS  in  his  bofom.  And  he 
"  cried  and  faid,  Father  ABRAHAM,  have  mercy 

*  on  me,  and  fend  LAZARUS,  that  he  may  dip 
"  the  tip  of  his  finger  in  water,  and  cool  my 
"  tongue ;   for  I  am  tormented  in   this  flame. 
"  But  ABRAHAM  faid,  Son,  remember  that  thou 
"  in  thy  life-time  receivedfl  thy   good  things, 
w  and  likewife  LAZARUS  evil  things :  but  now 
11  he  is  comforted,  and  thou  art  tormented.  And 
"  befides  all  this,  between  us  and  you  there  is  a 
55  great  gulph  fixed  ;  fo  that  they  which  would 
"  pafs  from  hence  to  you,  cannot  -,  neither  can 
11  they  pafs  to  us,  that  would  come  from  thence. 
B  Then  he  faid,   I  pray  thee  therefore,  father, 
"  that  thou  wouldft  fend  him   to  my  father's 

*  houfe :  for  I  have  five  brethren  -,  that  he  may 
ss  teftify  unto  them,  left  they  alfo  come  into  this 
"  place  of  torment.     ABRAHAM  faith  unto  him, 
15  They  have  MOSES  and  the  Prophets-,  let  them 
"  hear  them.     And  he  faid,  Nay,  father  ABRA- 
u  HAM  •,  but  if  one  went  unto  them  from  the 
"  dead,  they  will  repent.     And  he  faid  unto  him, 
15  If  they  hear  not  MOSES  and  the  Prophets,  nei- 

"  ther 
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s?  thcr  will,  they  be  perfuaded,  though  one  rofc 
*  from  the  dead." 

Examples  of  the  Profopopeia,  making  inani- 
mate beings  afsume  the  powers  and  properties, 
and  exprefs  the  emotions  of  living,  and  fome- 
times  even  of  reafonable  creatures,  frequently 
occur  in  the  facred  writings.  The  holy  Pro- 
phets, kindled  into  a  juft  indignation  againft  a 
people  ungrateful  and  difobedient  to  their  GOD, 
adclrefs  themfelves  to  inanimate  nature,  and  as  it 
were  command  it  to  filence,  while  they  deliver 
their  mefsage.  Ifaiab  i.  2.  "  Hear,  O  heavens, 
55  and  give  ear,  O  earth  -,  for  the  LORD  hath 
"  fpoken  :  I  have  nourifhed  and  brought  up  chil- 
11  dren,  and  they  have  rebelled  againft  me."  So 
Micah  vi.  i.  "  Hear  ye  now  what  the  LORD  faith, 
s;  Arife,  contend  thou  before  the  mountains,  and 
"  let  the  hills  hear  thy  voice.  Hear  ye,  O  moun- 
55  tains,  the  LORD'S  controverfy,  and  ye  flrong 
"  foundations  of  the  earth  ;  for  the  LORD  hath  a 
is  controverfy  with  his  people,  and  he  will  plead 
"  with  Ifrael."  See  how  all  things  are  at  once 
"  endowed  with  life,  fpirit,  and  affeclion  in  the 
following  pafsages  of  facred  Writ.  Pfalm  xcvi. 
11.  ss  Let  the  heavens  rejoice,  and  let  the  earth 
55  be  glad  •,  let  the  fea  roar,  and  the  fulnefs  there - 
-'J  of:  let  the  field  be  joyful,  and  all  that  is 
"  therein  :  then  lhall  all  the  trees  of  the  wood 
"  rejoice  before  the  LORD,  for  he  comes  to  judge 
w  the  earth.  He  mail  judge  the  world  with 
"  righteoufnefs,  and  the  people  with  his  truth." 
And  again,  Pfalm  xcviii.  7.  "  Let  the  fea  roar, 

"  and 
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"  and  the  fulnefs  thereof ;  the  world,  and  they 
«  that  dwell  therein.  Let  the  floods  clap  their 
5i  hands ;  let  the  earth  be  joyful  together  before 
»  the  LORD  •,  for  he  comes  to  judge  the  earth  : 
"  with  righteoufnefs  fhall  he  judge  the  world, 
"  and  the  people  with  equity."  In  like  manner 
it  is.  faid,  Pfalm  Ixxvii.  1 6.  "  The  waters  law 
»  thee,  O  GOD,  the  waters  faw  thee :  they  were 
51  afraid  •,  the  depths  alfo  were  troubled."  So 
Hob.  iii.  10.  "  The  mountains  faw  thee,  and  they 
"  trembled  •,  the  overflowing  of  the  water  pafsed 

*  by :  the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up 
35  his  hands  on  high."     The  like  animated  Pro- 
fopopetas  we  alfo  meet  with  in  Jofb.  xxiv.  26,  27. 
u  And  JOSHUA  wrote  thefe  words  in  the  book  of 
"  the  law  of  GOD,  and  took  a  great  ftone,  and 

*  fet  it  up  there,  under  an  oak  that  was  by  the 

*  fanctuary  of  the  LORD.     And  JOSHUA   faid, 

*  Behold,  this  ftone  mall  be  a  witnefs  unto  us ; 
s:  for  it  hath  heard  all  the  words  of  the  LORD, 
"  which  he  fpake  unto  us  :  it  (hall  be  there  for 
**  a  witnefs  unto  you,  left  ye  deny  your  GOD/' 
In  Ifaiab  xxxv.  i .  it  is  faid,  that  "  the  wilder- 

*  dernefs  and  the  folitary  place  mail  be  glad  for 
"  them  •,  and  the  defert  mail  rejoice,  and  bk)f- 

*  fom  as  the  rofe."     In  If  a.  Iv.  12.   it  is  pro- 
mifed  to  the  people  of  GOD,  that  "  they  mould 
"  go  out  with  joy,   and  be  led  forth  with  peace, 

*  and  that  the  mountains  and  the  hills  mould 
"  break  forth  before  them  into  iinging,  and  that 
K  all  the  trees  of  the   field  mould  clap   their 
"  hands."     In  Jer.  xlvii.  6.  the.fword  is  addrefs- 

ed 
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ed  as  a  pcrfon.  "  O  thou  Iword  of  the  LORD, 
9  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  Put 
"  up  thyfelf  into  thy  fcabbard,  reft,  and  be  ftill. 
"  How  can  it  be  quiet,  feeing  the  LORD  hath 
57  given  it  a  charge  againft  Alhkelon,  and  againft 
is  the  fea-fliore  ?  There  he  hath  appointed  it." 
And  Half.  ii.  1 1.  it  is  faid,  that  K  the  ftone  fhall 
"  cry  out  of  the  wall,  and  that  the  beam  out  of 
Ji  the  timber  mail  anfwer  it." 

But  I  muft  preicribe  fome  bounds  to  myfelf, 
and  therefore  I  fhall  conclude  the  examples  of 
the  Profopopeia  from  Scripture  with  a  molt  beau- 
tiful and  variegated  inftance,  from  Ifaiab  xiv. 

3—2  7- 

After  the  Prophet  had  foretold  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Jews  from  their  hard  captivity  at 
Babylon^  and  their  return  to  their  own  land,  he 
immediately  introduces  them  as  singing  a  kind 
of  triumphal  ode  upon  the  excision  of  the  King 
of  Babylon^  filled  with  the  brighter!  images,  and 
continued  in  an  uninterrupted  feries  of  the  moft 
beautiful  Profopopeias.  The  fong  begins  with  a 
fudden  exclamation  of  the  Jews,  exprefsing  their 
joy  and  furprife  on  account  of  the  unexpected 
revolution  of  their  affairs,  and  the  deftruftion  of 
the  tyrant  that  opprefsed  them.  Ver.  3.  "  And  it 
"  mall  come  to  pafs  in  the  day  that  the  LORD  fhall 
**  give  thee  reft  from  thy  forrow,  and  from  thy 
*  fear,  and  from  the  hard  bondage  wherein  thou 
"  waft  made  to  ferve,  that  thou  malt  take  up  this 
"  proverb  againft  the  King  of  Babylon,  How  hath 
«J  the  oppressor  ceafed  !  The  golden  city  ceafed  ! 

"The 
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"  The  LORD  hath  broken  the  ftaff  of  the  wicked, 
"  and  the  fceptre  of  the  rulers.  He  who  fmote 
!S  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  ftroke ; 
"  he  that  ruled  the  nations  in  anger  is  perfe- 
«  cuted,  and  none  hinders."  Upon  this  event 
the  earth  is  at  peace,  and  its  inhabitants  triumph. 
The  fir-trees,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  by 
which  images,  according  to  the  frequent  language 
of  parable,  Kings  and  Princes  may  be  design- 
ed, exult  with  joy,  and  glory  over  the  broken 
power  of  their  moil  cruel  enemy.  Ver.  7,  8. 
"  The  whole  earth  is  at  reft,  and  is  quiet  •,  they 
«  break  forth  into  singing  :  yea,  the  fir-trees  re- 
5S  joice  at  thee,  and  the  cedars  of  Lebanon,  fay- 
"  ing,  Since  thou  art  laid  down,  no  feller  is 
"  come  up  againft  us." 

Next  follows  a  moil  bold  Profopopeia  of  the 
grave,  or  the  infernal  region  :  Ver.  9.  "  Hell 
u  from  beneath  is  moved  for  thee,  to  meet  thee 
SJ  at  thy  coming  ;  it  flirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 
«  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth  :  it  hath 
ts  raifed  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of 
»  the  nations."  Thefe  royal  iliades,  thus  rising  to 
meet  the  Eabylonijh  tyrant,  infult  and  mock  him, 
upon  being  funk  into  the  fame  degradation 
with  them,  ver.  10,  n.  "  All  they  ihall  fpeak 
"  and  fay  unto  thee,  Art  thou  alfo  become  weak 
•"  as  we  ?  Art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ?  Thy 
»  pomp  is  brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the 
"  noife  of  thy  viols :  the  worm  is  fpread  under 
"  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  the' 

And 
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And  the  poor  worm  infults  th' immortal  man. 

The  people  of  GOD  then  refume  their  fong, 
and  beautifully  exaggerate  the  remarkable  end  of 
the  King  of  Babylon,  in  an  exclamation  after  the 
manner  of  funeral  dirges,  according  to  the  mo- 
del of  which  fort  of  compositions  indeed  almoft 
the  whole  ode  is  conftructed  :  Ver.ii.  K  How  art 
"  thou  fallen  from  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  fon  of 
"  the  morning  ?  How  art  thou  cut  down  to  the 
13  ground,  which  didft  weaken  the  nations  ?" 
The  ode  next  introduces  the  Babylonijh  Mo- 
narch as  giving  the  unbounded  reins  to  his  am- 
bition in  the  views  of  his  fupremacy  in  glory 
and  power,  that  Monarch  upon  whom  are  come 
the  fouleft  ihame,  and  the  moil  miferable  ruin  : 
Ver.  13.  *  For  thou  haft  faid  in  thine  heart,  I 
51  will  afcend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne 
"  above  the  ftars  of  GOD  :  I  will  sit  alfo  upon 
ss  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides 
15  of  the  north  :  I  will  afcend  above  the  heights 
ss  of  the  clouds  •,  I  will  be  like  the  moft  High." 
New  Profopopeias  are  introduced.  They  who 
have  found  the  dead  body  of  the  King  of  Baby- 
lon^  which  has  been  caft  out  unburied,  and  atten- 
tively and  nearly  furvey  it,  can  fcarce  believe  it 
to  be  the  corps  of  fo  great  and  powerful  a  Mo- 
narch :  Ver.  1 6.  M  They  that  fee  thee  mall  nar- 
"'  rowly  look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  fay- 
"  ing,  Is  this  the  man  that  made  the  earth  to 
"  tremble,  that  did  fhake  kingdoms  ?  that  made 

*'  the 
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Jt  the  world  as  a  wildernefs,  and  deftroyed  the 
"  cities  thereof  ?'  that  opened  not  the  houfe  of 
"  his  prilbners  ? " 

A  taunting  fpeech  is  then  taken  up  againft 
him,  that  the  common  rites  of  burial  are  deferv- 
edly  denied  him,  becaufe  of  his  cruelty  :  Ver. 
19,  20.  "  But  thou  art  caft  out  of  thy  grave,  like 
B  an  abominable  branch  •,  and  as  the  raiment  of 

*  thole   that  are  slain,    thruft  through  with  a 

*  fword,  that  go  down  to  the  ftones  of  the  pit, 
"  as  a  carcafe  trodden  under  feet.     Thou  fhah 
<J  not  be  joined  with  them  in  burial,  becaufe 

*  thou  haft  deftroyed  thy  land,  and  slain  thy 
u  people :  the  feed  of  evil-doers  mail  never  be 
;j  renowned.51     Next  his  very  name,  his  flock, 
and  his  pofterity  are  execrated  :    Ver.  21.  "  Pre- 
**.  pare  slaughter  for  his  children,  for  the  ini- 
55  quity  of  their  fathers ;  that  they  do  not  rife 
M  and  pofsefs  the  land,  nor  fill  the  face  of  the 
".  world  with  cities." 

The  fcene  is  clofed  with  a  moft  awful  fpeech 
of  GOD  himfelf,  threatening  the  excision  of  the 
defendants  of  the  Kin-g  of  Babylon,  and  his  im- 
perial city  :  Ver.  22.  "  For  I  will  rife  up  againft 

*  them,  faith  the  LORD  of  hofts,  and  cut  off 
**  from  Babylon  the  name  and  remnant,  and  fon 
"  and  nephew,  faith  the  LORD  :  I  will  alfo  make 

*  it  a  pofsefsion  for  the  bittern,  and  pools  of  wa- 
M  ter ;  and  I  will  fweep  it  with  the  befom  of  de- 

*  ftru&ion,  faith  the  LORD  of  hofts." 

We  fhall  conclude  with  the  remarks  of  Doctor 
LOWTH  upon  the  pafsage.  "  What  images,  how 

"  various. 
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tc  various,  how  rich,  how  fublime,  and  how 
"  wonderful  in  ftrength,  in  words,  in  figures, 
cc  and  fentiments,  are  here  collected  together  ? 
"  We  hear  the  Jews,  the  ghofts  of  deceafed 
"  Kings,  the  King  of  Babylon,  the  perfons  who 
*6  find  his  dead  body,  and,  laft  of  all,  the 
"  great  GOD  himfelf,  we  hear  thefe  fpeaking, 
"  and,  as  it  were,  performing  their  parts  in  the 
"  drama !  A  kind  of  perpetual  action  is  con- 
"  tinned  •,  or  rather,  a  various  and  manifold  fe- 
"  ries  of  many  different  actions  is  woven  toge- 
"  ther.  The  Profopopnas  are  numerous,  but 
"  without  confusion  -,  bold,  but  not  harfh.  A 
"  free,  lofty,  and  truly  divine  fpirit  reigns 
"  through  the  whole  poem :  nor  is  there  any 
"  thing  wanting  that  might  give  a  perfection  to 
"  the  ode  in  grandeur  and  beauty.  There  is  no 
"  piece  of  Grecian  or  Roman  poetry,  to  fpeak 
*c  my  mind  freely,  that  may  once  pretend  to 
"  Hand  a  comparifon  with  its  merit  *." 

§7. 

*  Quas  imagines,  quam  varue,  quam  denfae,  quam  fubli- 
mes,  quanta  vi,  quibus  verbis,  figuris,  fententiis,  elatae,  in 
unum  locum  coacervantur !  Judsos,  cedros  Lebani,  defunc- 
torum  regum  umbras,  regem  Pabylonium,  eofque  qui  in  ca- 
daver ejus  incidunt,  ipfum  poilremo  Jehovam,  loquentes  au- 
dimu^,  &  partes  fuas  pene  quafi  in  dramate  agentes  intue- 
mur.  Continuatur  aflio  qusdam  perpetua,  feu  potius  diver- 
farum  aftionum  varia  ac  multiplex  feries  contexitur.  Crebrse 
funt  perfonpc,  nee  tarr.en  confufas ;  audaces,  nee  tamen  dura:: 
vigct  per  totum  fpiritus  iiber,  vereque  divinus;  neque  deeit 
quidquam  ad  fummam  hi;jufceodjef,iblimitatem  abfolutapul- 
chritudine  cumulandam  ;  cui,  ut  plane  dicam  quod  fentio, 
oihii  habet  Graca  aut  Romana  poefis  fiznile  aut  fecandom. 
I.O'.VTH.  /V<r/!V?.  Ac  ad.  p.  122. 
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§  7.  We  fhall  add  Ibme  remarks  and  obferva- 
tions  upon  this  Figure. 

i.  The  transformation  of  the  good  or  bad 
qualities  of  the  mind  into  perfons,  or  the  cloth- 
ing with  corporeal  forms,  or  endowing  with  cor- 
poreal fpeech  and  action  mere  abftracted  ideas 
and  general  notions,  may  afford  our  audience 
very  rich  entertainment,  and  make  a  very  deep 
imprefsion  upon  them.  The  perfonifying,  the 
imbodying  what  is  merely  ideal,  or  of  itfeif  not 
the  object;  of  our  fenfes,  may  very  much  delight 
and  ftrike  the  mind,  as  hereby  it  is  not  confined 
to  simple  and  dry  fpeculations,  but  fees  every 
thing  upon  which  it  is  called  to  contemplate, 
rising  into  being,  living,  and  acting,  and  ex- 
tending abroad  its  power  and  influence.  For  us 
to  fay,  that  a  good  or  virtuous  man  will  be  ufeful 
and  kappy^  is  cold  and  languid  in  comparifon 
with  faying,  that  Virtue  renders  us  beneficial  to 
mankind,  and  is  the  parent  of  felicity.  To  af- 
firm, that  a  bad  or  vicious  man  is  hurtful  and  mi- 
ferable,  carries  not  near  fo  much  force  and  vi- 
gour as  to  affirm,  that  Vice  is  the  plague  of  our 
race^  and  the  author  of  our  miferies.  In  like  man- 
ner to  fpeak  of  tfime^  as  that  portion  of  duration 
comprehended  between  the  making  and  difsolu- 
tion  of  the  world,  is  flat  and  fpiritlefs,  if  com- 
pared with  that  defcription  which  Doctor  YOUNG 
gives  of  it,  under  the  notion  of  a  real  and  ac- 
tive being. 

Not 
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Not  on  thofe  terms  was  Time  (Heav'n's  ftranger)  lent 

On  his  important  embafly  to  mani 

LORENZO  !    No.     On  the  long-deftin'd  hour 

From  everlaftihg  ages  growing  ripe, 

That  memorable  hour  of  wondrous  birth, 

When  the  dread  Sire,  ort  emanation  bent* 

And  big  with  nature,  rifing  in  his  might, 

Call'd  forth  creation  (for  then  Time  was  born) 

By  Godhead  fl  reaming  thro'  a  thoufand  worlds; 

Not  on  thofe  terms^  from  the  great  days  of  Heav'n> 

From  old  Eternity's  myfterious  orb, 

Was  Time  cut  off,  and  caft  beneath  the  fkies ; 

The  fkies,  which  watch  him  in  his  new  abode, 

Aieafuring  his  motion  by  revolving  fpheres; 

That  horologe,  machinery  divine. 

Hours,  days,  and  months,  and  years,  his  children  play, 

Like  num'rous  wings  around  him,  as  he  flies : 

Or  rather  as  unequal  plumes  they  fliape 

His  ample  pinions,  fwift  as  darted  flame, 

To  gain  his  goal,  to  reach  his  ancient  reft, 

And  join  anew  Eternity  his  fire  5 

In  his  immutability  to  neft, 

When  worlds,  that  count  his  circles  now,  unhingM, 

(Fate  the  loud  fignal  founding)  headlong  rufli 

To  timelefs  night,  and  chaos,  whence  they  rofe  *. 

So  if  we  fpeak  of  an  whole  nation's  or  a  fin- 
gle  perfon's  dying,  or  the  union  between  the  foul 
and  body  being  broken,  and  the  body's  becom- 
ing a  breathlefs  corps,  and  the  fpirit's  departing 
to  another  ftate,  how  little  do  we  feel  of  the  fo- 
lemn  truth,  in  comparifon  with  the  perfonifica- 
tion  of  Death,  and  when  fuch  things  are  faid  of 
C  c  him, 

•  Night  thought!,  bookii. 
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film,  or  afcribed  to  him,  as  we  meet  with  in  thsr 
following  lines  ? 

When  with  his  chili  Gorgonean  frown, 
And  keen  to  reap  the  nations  down-, 
His  unrelenting  fickle  {lands, 
Ufurp'd  from  T/Ws  delaying  hands  f, 

Or  in  that  fpeech  put  into  the  mouth  of  Deatb  ? 

Now  from  yon  black  and  fun'ral  yew, 

That  bathes  the  charnel-houfe  with  dew, 

Methinks  I  hear  a  voice  begin  ; 

(Ye  ravens,  ceafe  your  croaking  din, 

Ye  tolling  clocks  no  time  refound 

O'er  the  long  lake,  and  midnight  ground) 

It  fends  a  peal  of  hollow  groans, 

Thus  fpeaking  from  among  the  bones. 

**  When  men  my  fcythe  and  darts  fupplyy 

**  How  great  a  king  of  fears  am  I  ? 
w  They  view  me  as  the  la&  of  things ; 

tc  They  make,  and  then  they  dread  rny  ftrngs, 

"  Fools,  if  you  lefs  provok'd  your  fears, 

*'  No  more  my  fpe&re-form  appears  : 

"  Death's  but  a,  path  that  muft  be  trod, 

vc  If  man  would  ever  pafs  to  GOD  : 

'*  A  port  of  calms,  a  ftate  of  eafe 

cc  From  the  rough  rage  of  fwelling  feas  J." 

2.  When  by  the  Profopopeia  we  introduce  per- 
fons  filent  as  fpeaking^  we  fhould  be  careful  that 
they  exprefs  nothing  but  what  is  confident  with,, 
and  indeed  perfectly  adapted  to  their  ages,  cha- 

rafters,, 

-j    Poem  on  ibc  Death  of  FREDERICK  Prince  of  WALES. 

•£  PARNEI.I/S  Nigbt-Piece  on  Death. 
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facters,  &c.  otherwife  we  deviate  from  nature, 
and  can  expect,  inftead  of  an  advantage,  rather 
an  injury  to  our  difcourfes.  HORACE  very  judi- 
ciously directs  us  upon  this  head,  when  he  fays, 

Diftinction  muft  be  made  between  the  flile 

Of  Gods,  and  heroes  ;  of  an  hoary  fas;e, 

And  an  impetuous  youth  ;  of  a  grave  dame, 

And  a  fond  anxious  nurfe  ;  of  mariners, 

And  rough-hewn  fwains  untutor'd  from  the  plough  : 

And  as  the  men  are  different,  difF'rent  too 

Muft  be  the  fpeeches  you  to  Colcbians  give, 

and  the  fons  of  Thebes  and  Greece  *. 


And  in  another  place, 

The  manners  of  each  age  muft  be  obferv'd. 
The  boy  who  juft  has  learnt  to  fpeak,  and  walk 
With  fteady  fteps  without  his  nurfe's  care, 
With  his  coevals  loves  to  play,  to  rage 
Kindles  at  once,  at  once  is  cool'd  again. 
The  youth,  efcap'd  from  his  preceptor's  pow'r, 
So  heavily  endur'd,  delights  in  dogs, 
In  horfes,  and  the  range  of  woods  and  fields  : 
A  waxen  foul  to  take  the  {lamp  of  vice; 
Blind  to  futurity,  profufe  of  wealth, 
Rough,  and  intolerant  of  all  reproof, 
Afpiring,  eager,  fickle  in  his  love. 
At  manhood  difFrent  objects  we  purfue, 
Riches,  and  friendfhip,  and  ambition's  plumes  ; 

C  c  2  Prudence 

*  Intererit  multum  Divufne  loquatur,  an  heros  ; 
Maturufne  fenex,  an  adhuc  florente  juventa 
Fervidus  j  £  matrona  potens,  an  fedula  nutrix  ; 
Mercatorne  vagus,  cultorne  virentis  agelli; 
Colchus,  an  Affyrius;  Thebis  nutritus,  an  Argis. 

HORAT.  de  Arte  Poetic,  ver.  114; 
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And  prudence  checks  us  from  thofe  daring  deedsy 

O'ei  which  repentance  foon  muft  weep  in  vain. 

Round  the  old  man'  what  troops  of  evils  wait  ? 

Fo*  riches  how  unquenchable  his  thirft  ? 

While  from  his  hoard  he  dreads  to  take  a  mite, 

And  ufe  it  as  hi's  own  !    In  all  affairs 

With  caution  and  with  coldnefs  he  proceeds ; 

Procraftinating,  fcarce  alfve  to  hope, 

Inert,  and  fearful  of  futurity, 

Peevifh,  complaining,  boundlefs  in  his  praife 

Of  the  good*  times  that  o'er  his  childhood  roll'd, 

But  of  the  prefent  fad  degen'rate  age 

A  critic,  and  a  cenfor  mod  fevere. 

Our  younger  years  bloom  with  a  thoufand  joys, 

All  nipp'd  and  wither'd  by  the  froft  of  time ; 

Then  let  not  nature  be  revcrs'd,  and  youth 

Speak  like  old"  age,  nor  fages  fpeak  like  boys. 

What's  juft  and  decent  for  each  fcene  of  life 

Obferve,  if  you  would  charm  the  fift'mng  foul  f. 

If 

f  Gratis  cujufque  notandi  funt  tibi  mores, 
MobHrbufque  decor  naturis  dandus  &  annis. 

Reddere  qui  voces  jam  fit  puer,  &  pede  certo 
Signal  humum,  geftit  paribus  colltidere,  &  iram 
Colligit  ac  ponit  temere,  £  mutatur  in  horas. 

Imberbis  javenis,  tartdem  cuftode  rerrioto, 
Gaudet  equis,  canibufque,  &  aprici  gramine  campi ; 
Cereus  in  vkium  flefti,  morritoribus  afper, 
Ufilium  tardus  provifor,  prodigus  sen's, 
Sublimis,  cupidufque,  &  amata  relinquere  pernix. 

Converfis  ftudiis,  retas  animufque  virilis 
Qnjuric  opes  &  arnicitias,  infervit  horiori ; 
Cornmifliffe  cavet  quod  mox  matare  laboret. 

Multa  fenem  circumveniunt  incommoda  ;  vef  quod 
Quaint,  &  inventis  mifcr  abftinet,  ac  timet  uri  ; 
Vc!  quod  res  omncs  timide  gelideque  miniftrat, 

Dilator, 
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If  it  .mould  be  alked,  What  advantage  can  an 
Orator  derive  from  the  introduction  of  perfons 
filent  as  perfons  fpeaking  ?  Our  anfwer  is,  that 
the  Orator  may  give  a  greater  warmth  and  force 
to  his  fendments  when  delivered  by  another, 
than  what  he  may  be  able  to  infufe  into  them,  as 
Uttered  by  himfelf  -,  and  it  may  be  added,  that 
difcourfes  by  the  introduction  of  filent  perfons 
as  fpeaking  are  agreeably  diversified,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  laetcer  adapted  to  fix  attention. 
In  fupport  of  my  obfervations,  I  would  only 
have  a  perfbn  read  CICERO'S  fine  oration  in  be-* 
half  of  MILO,  and  I  am  certain  lie  will  be  fatis* 
fied  of  their  truth  and  juitice. 

3.  When  we  introduce  perfons  deceafed  (peak- 
ing as  if  they  were  alive,  let  us  alfo  take  care 
that  the  fpeeches  we  afcribe  to  them  are  fuch  as 
are  correfpondent,  congruous,  and  that  for  the 
fame  reafons  that  have  been  affigned,  when  we 
-directed  that  the  language  of  perfons  filent, 
brought  in  by  us  as  fpeaking,  mould  be  in  per* 
-feet  conformity  to  their  characters.  Shall  I  give 
an  inftance  of  this  kind  ?  "  What  and  if  Lucius 
*'  BRUTUS  mouid  rife  again,  and  ftand  here  be- 
*c  fore  us  ?  Would  he  not  fay,  I  have  expelled 
C  c  3  <c  Kings, 

Dilntor,  fpe  lentus,  iners,  pavidufque  futuri ; 
Difficilis,  querulus,  laudator  temporis  adi 
Se  puero,  cenibr  caftigatorque  minorum. 
Multa  ferunt  anni  venientes  commoda  Tecum, 
Mulca  recedentes  adimum.     Ne  forte  feniles 
Mander.tur  juveni  partes,  pueroque  viriles  j 
*  §eoper  in  adjun^lis,  isvoque  morabitur  aptis. 

HQRAT.  Pcet.  Art.  vcr.  158, 
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"  Kings,  you  have  admitted  them  :  I  gave  birth 
<c  to  liberty,  which  did  not  fo  much  as  exift  be- 
**  fore  j  you  will  not  fo  much  as  preferve  it, 
"  when  it  has  been  obtained  for  you.  I,  at  the 
"  hazard  of  my  life,  delivered  my  country-,  you, 
"  though  you  have  no  rifk  to  run  in  the  caufe 
"  of  liberty,  give  yourfelves  no  concern  about 
«  it  *." 

If  it  mould  be  made  a  queflion,  What  benefit 
can  accrue  from  the  introduction  of  perfons  de- 
ceafed,  as  if  they  were  prefent  and  fpeaking  ?  It 
may  be  replied,  that  the  fpeeches  of  fuch  who 
are  departed  from  our  world,  may  be  armed  with 
greater  fpirit  and  energy  than  diicourfes  in  our 
own  perfons.  When  ELIPHAZ  would  convey 
this  truth  to  our  minds,  that  "  a  mortal  man 
"  cannot  be  more  juft  than  GOD,  or  a  man  more 
55  pure  than  his  Maker-,  and  that  he  puts  no  truft 
S5  in  his  fervants  ;  and  that  his  angels  are  charged 
ss  with  folly,  how  much  lefs  on  them  that  dwell 
JI  in  houfes  of  clay,"  &c.  what  a  deep  folemnity, 
and  awful  power  does  he  give  to  the  truth  he  de-r 
livers,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  introduces  it, 
or  by  acquainting  us  how  it  was  revealed  to  him  ? 
Job  iv.  12.  *  How  a  thing  was  fecretly  brought 
"  to  me,  and  mine  ear  received  a  little  thereof: 
w  in  thoughts  from  the  yifions  of  the  night,when 

"  deep 

*  Quod  fi  nunc  L.  ille  Brutus  revivifcat,  &  hie  ante  pedes 
veftros  aafit,  non  hac  utatur  oratione  ?  Ego  reges  ejeci,  vos 
tyrannos  introclucitis :  ego  libertatem,  quae  non  erat,  peperi, 
vos  partam  feryare  non  vultis :  ego  cnpitis  mei  periculo  patiiam 
liberavi,  vos  liberi  fine  periculo  elTc  non  curatis.  CICER.  ad 
HERENNJUM,  lib.  iv.  n  53. 
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*  deep  sleep  falls  upon  men.     Fear  came  upon 
"  me,  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  banes 
•*  to  make.  Then  a  fpirit  pafsed  before  my  face, 

*  the  hair  of  my  fiem  flood  up.     It  fiood  flill, 
51  but  I  could  not  difcern  the  form  thereof:  an 
w  image  was  be-fore  mine  eyes  •,   there  was  si- 
"  lence,  and  I  heard  a  voice,  faying,  Shall  mor- 

*  tal  man  be  more  juft  than  GOD  ?  Shall  a  man 
*:  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ?w  &-c.     It  may 
be  further  obferved,    that  -the  introduction  of 
beings  from  another  world,  and  fpeeches  afcribed 
to  them  break  the  tenor  of  our  difcourfes,  and 
fuch  a  variation  helps  attention,  and  gives  plea- 
tee  to  our  hearers. 

4,  When  by  Profopopeias,  countries,  woods, 
rocks,  rivers,  temples,  and  the  like,  afsume  the 
powers  and  properties,  and  exprefs  the  motions 
of  living,  and  Ibmetimes  reafonable  beings,  fuch 
rhetorical  liberties  may  be  vindicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing confederations. 

( i )  "  Plaintive  paffions,"  fays  the  Author  of  the 
JLkments  of  Criticifm  *,  ^  are  extremely  felicitous 
"  for  vent.  But  when  a  paffion  fwells  high,  it  is 
*'  not  fatisfied  with  fo  slight  a  gratification  :  it 
**  mufl  have  a  perfon  to  complain  to ;  and  if  none 
"  be  found,  it  will  animate  things  devoid  of  fenfe. 
**  Thus  PHILQCTETES  (PHII^OCTETES  of  SOPHO- 
"  CLES,  aft. 4.  fc.z.)  complains  to  the  rocks  and 
*«  promontories  of  the  isle  vfLemnos\  and  ALCES- 
*4  TES  dying,  invokes  the  fun,  the  light  of  day,  the 
C  c  4  "  clouds, 

*  VoL  iii.  page  56. 
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"  clouds,  the  earth,  her  hufband's  palace,  &e. 
"  (ALCESTES  of  EURIPIDES,  a&.  2.  fc.  i.) 
"  Plaintive  paffions  carry  the  mind  flill  farther. 
"  Among  the  many  principles  that  connecl:  in- 
"  dividuals  in  fociety,  one  is  remarkable  :  it  is 
"  that  principle  which  makes  us  earneftly  wifh, 
«'  that  others  mould  enter  into  our  concerns,  and 
«'•  think  and  feel  as  we  do.  This  focial  princi- 
"  pie,  when  inflamed  by  a  plaintive  pafTion, 
"  will,  for  want  of  a  more  complete  gratifka- 
*•  tion,  prompt  the  mind  to  give  life  even  to 
<c  things  inanimate.  MOSCHUS.,  lamenting  the 
"  death  of  BION,  conceives  that  the  birds,  the 
«6  fountains,  the  trees  lament  with  him."  The 
fame  Author  obferves  in  another  place,  that 
*c  anger,  the  mofl  violent  of  all  paflions,  forces 
"  the  mind  to  perfonify  a  flock  or  a  ftone,  when 
*c  it  occasions  bodily  pain,  in  order  to  be  a  pro- 
**  per  objecl:  of  refentment  *f  .'* 

(2)  The  frame  of  our  mind§,  whether  it  be 
pleafant  or  melancholy,  efpecially  if  the  plea- 
fure  or  the  melancholy  be  in  any  very  great  de- 
gree, will  make  the  inanimate  creation  around 
us  feem  either  to  be  agreeable  anc}  delightful,  or 
taftelefs  and  irkfome  to  us  •,  and  hence  we  may 
be  led  afterwards,  by  an  eafy  ftep?  to  reprefent 
inanimate  beings  as  fympathising  with  us,  qr 
participating  the  fame  pafsions  with  ourfelves, 
or  rejoicing,  or  being  fad,  according  to  the  com- 
plexion of  our  fpirits.  In  fupport  of  pur  obfer- 

vation3 
f  Vol.  i.  page  191. 
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yation,  that  things  will  appear  to  us  according 
to  the  different  tempers  of  our  minds,  a  fadr., 
which,  as  we  have  taken  notice,  opens  the  way 
to  the  Profopopeia,  and  indeed  juftifies  it,  we  fhall 
cite  the  following  pafsages  from  fome  of  the  firlt 
Writers.  HORACE  fays  to  AUGUSTUS, 

Thy  light,  .dear  fov'reign,  to  thy  country  give ; 
?7"is  in  the  bleflings  of  that  light  we  live. 
Thy  (mile's  our  fpring :  thy  countenance  benign, 
Wtyen  on  thy  people  it  youchfafes  to  fhine, 
Makes  their  bright  days  ev'n  more  ferene  and  fair, 
And  ttye  fun's  beams  a  lovelier  luftre  wear  *. 

Jn  like  manner  Mr  ADDISON  fays, 

D  Liberty  !  thou  goddefs  heav'nly  bright, 
Profufe  of  blifs,  and  pregnant  with  delight ! 
Eternal  pleafures  in  thy  prefence  reign, 
yVnd  fmiling  plenty  leads  thy  wanton  train : 
Eas'd  of  her  load  fubjeftion  grows  more  light, 
And  poverty  looks  chearful  in  thy  fight : 
Thou  mak'ft  the  gloomy  face  of  nature  gay, 
piv'ft  beauty  to  the  fun,  and  pleafure  to  the  day  f. 

So  in  a  copy  of  verfes  inferted  in  the  SpeSfator9 
COLIN,  a  Ihepherd,  is  introduced  as  faying  upon 
£he  abfence  of  his  beloved  PHEBE, 

When 

*  Lucem  redde  tuze,  dux  bone,  patriae. 
Inftar  veris  enim  vultus  ubi  tons 
Adfulfit  populos,  gratior  it  dies, 
Et  foles  melius  nitent. 

HORAT.  Carmin.  lib.  iv.  od.  5.  ver.  5. 

f  ADDISON'S  Mifcellaneous  Works,  vol.  i.  page  53.   Odavo 
edijicn. 
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When  walking  with  PHEEE,  what  fights  have  I  feen  ? 
How  fair  was  the  flower,  how  frefli  was  the  green  ? 
What  a  lovely  appearance  the  trees  and  the  (hade, 
The  corn-fields  and  hedges,  and  ev'ry  thing  made  ? 
But  now  flie  has  left  me,  tho'  all  are  ftill  there, 
They  none  of  them  now  fo  delightful  appear : 
*Twas  nought  but  the  magic,  I  find,  of  her  eyes, 
Made  fo  many  beautiful  profpe<5b  arife. 
Sweet  mufic  went  with  us  both  all  the  wood  through, 
The  lark,  linnet,  throftle,  and  nightingale  too ; 
Winds  over  us  whifper'd,  flocks  by  us  did  bleat, 
And  chirp  went  the  grafhopper  under  our  feet. 
But  now  fhe  is  abfent,  tho'  ftill  they  fing  on, 
The  woods  are  but  lonely,  the  melody  ?s  gone ; 
Her  voice  in  the  concert,  as  now  I  have  found, 
Gave  every  thing  elfe  its  agreeable  found  *. 

(3)  When  we  perfonify  inanimate  and  infenfi* 
ble  beings  we  may  give  weight  and  grandeur  to 
our  fubje£t.  Let  a  perfon  think  with  himfelf, 
whether  this  is  not  the  cafe  when  MILTON  tells 
us,  that  nature  ftgbed^  and  tbt  Jky  wept  feme  fad 
drops  upon  our  firft  parents  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit  •,  and  let  him  alfo  consider,  whether  when 
the  Prophet  HABAKKUK  fays  f,  that  at  the  pre-r 
fence  of  Deity,  "  the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and 
"  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high,"  there  is  not  an 
amazing  vigour  and  fublimity  in  the  Profopopeia. 
"  The  former  part,  fays  an  ingenious  Writer, 
«  of  the  defcription,  where  the  Poet  makes  the 
cc  mountains  fensible  of  the  approach,  and  trem- 
«'  ble  at  the  prefence  of  JEHOVAH,  is  truly  fub- 

"  lime, 

*  Spefletor,  vol.  viii.  Nc  603.  f  JJab.  iii.  10. 
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V  lime,  as  thefe  effects  give  us  an  high  idea  of 
**  the  majefty  and  power  of  the  Almighty  j  but 
"  the  latter  part  of  it,  where  he  gives  voice  and 
"  aclion  to  the  great  deep,  is  remarkably  grand ; 
^  and  indeed  is  one  of  the  moft  ftriking  and 
?'  daring  perfonifications  to  be  met  with,  either 
fc  in  the  facred  or  profane  writings.  It  is  by 
^  fixing  upon  fuch  great  and  uncommon  cir- 
?<  cumflances,  that  an  original  Author  discovers 
"  the  fublimity  of  his  genius  ;  circumflances 
fc  that,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  fhew  the  im- 
fc  mensity  of  his  conceptions,  raife  our  admi- 
"  ration  and  aftoniihment  to  the  higheft  de- 
*'  gree  *." 

5.  We  mail  conclude  our  consideration  of  the 
Profopopeia  with  what  is  obferved  concerning  ei- 
-ther  its  general  nature,  or  fome  particular  kinds 
of  it  by  feveral  Writers.  TIBERIUS  RHETOR, 
fpeaking  of  DEMOSTHENES,  fays,  tc  The  Orator 
"  every  where  mingles  a  reprefentation  of  man- 
"  ners,  and  the  induction  of  a  perfon,  when  he 
fc  brings  in  another  as  fpeaking.  Thus,  when 
"  his  purpofe  was  to  reprove  the  inactivity  of  his 
"  countrymen,  he  fpeaks  not  in  his  own  perfon, 
"  but  introduces  the  Greeks :  If  therefore  the 
"  Greeks  mould  fend  to  you,  and  mould  fay, 
?'  Now,  O  ye  Athenians,  difpatch  Ambafladors 
44  to  us,  and  let  us  know  from  them,  how  PHILIP 
"  is  plotting  againfl  us,  and  againft  all  Greece. 
#  So  again,  in  his  fpeech  againfl  LEPTINES  : 

*'  Suppoie 
*.  E/ay  on  Genius,  page  161. 
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w  Suppofe  LEUCO  fhould  fend  to  us,  and  Ihould 
*•*  expoftulate  with  you  for  what  crime,  for  what 
*'  fault  you  have  deprived  him  of  his  immuni- 
"  ties.  By  this  induction  of  perfons  fpeaking, 
"  the  Orator  gives  an  amazing  ftrcngth  to  his 
"  difcourfes  V 

"  There  is  no  Figure  perhaps,  fays  Dr  WARD, 
*c  which  ferves  more  or  better  purpofe  to  an 
«  Orator  than  the  Profopopeia  :  for  by  this  means 
*c  he  is  enabled  to  call  in  all  nature  to  his  aflift- 
"  ance,  and  can  afsign  to  every  thing  fuch  parts 
"  as  he  thinks  convenient.  There  is  fcarce  any 
"  thing  fit  to  be  faid,  but  may  be  introduced 
"  this  way.  When  he  thinks  his  own  character 
ic  not  of  fufficient  weight  to  affect  his  audience 
*  in  the  manner  he  desires,  he  fubftitutes  a  per-r 
"  fon  of  greater  authority  than  himfelf  to  engage 
*'  their  attention  :  when  he  has  fevere  things  to 
"  fay,  and  which  may  give  offence,  as  coming 
"  from  himfelf,  he  avoids  this  by  putting  them 
"  into  the  mouth  of  fome  other  perfon,  from 

"  whom 

*    Mijiyc'i  oi  tcravla^a  ryv  TI  n$ovc>iiatv  KOH  T-TIV  ra  t 


ton;  avaxajot?  us   IK;    2a,v[Aictv,  UK  a«p  tavra 
TO»  Xoyo>,   Ar  ovv 
u 


TOJ?   EXArjcr*,   xat   roc.  s|*j$.      Ka» 


crai,  xa»  71  j^Ep^o^svot   rn»  aTEXe»£ty  avlov  a^atfcic&f.      Ev   yap 
ralw  TW  fayu  Xtav  i^y^oTi^ox   Toy  T^owoy   tx  T»  'Erfotruvra  run 

Ktywlur  -ETETrotrxEv.    TIBERIUS  RHETOR.  riV  $cbmatibut  DE- 

MOSTHENIS,   p.  l8;. 
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™  whom  they  will  be  better  taken;  or  makes  in- 
**  animate  nature  bring  a  charge,  or  exprefs  a 
*'  refentment  to  render  it  the  more  affecting : 
"  and  by  the  fame  method,  he  fometimes  choofes 
"  to  fecure  himfelf  from  a  fufpicion  of  flattery, 
"  in  carrying  a  compliment  too  high  *." 

"  The  Profopopeia,  fays  Mr  BLACKWALL,  ani- 
"  mates  all  nature  ;  gratifies  the  curiosity  of 
"  mankind  with  a  conftant  feries  and  fuccefsion 
"  of  wonders ;  raifes  and  creates  new  worlds  and 
"  ranks  of  rational  creatures,  to  be  monuments 
"  of  the  Poet's  wit,  to  efpoufe  his  caufe,  and 
*e  fpeak  his  pafsion.  To  difcern  how  much 
"  force  and  fprightlinefs  this  Figure  gives  to  a 
cc  fentence  or  exprefsion,  we  need  but  firft  fet 
"  down  that  line, 

tc  Aut  conjurato  defcendens  Dacus  ab  Iftro  f 

The  Danube  againft^w^  conjur'd  pours  down 

The  Dacians  — — 

"  and  then  alter  it  thus, 

u  Aut  conjuratus  defcendens  Dacus  ab  Iftro 

The  Danube  pours  the  Dacians  down  conjur'd 
Againft  our  country  — — 

"  and  fo  make  a  comparifon.  In  the  plain  way, 
«  it  is  not  above  the  humble  ftile  of  PH^EDRUS  ; 
"  in  the  figurative,  it  rifes  up  to  the  loftinefs  and 
"  majefty  of  VIRGIL." 

The  fame  ingenious  Writer  alfo  obferves,  that 

"  there 

*  WARD'S  Syftem  of  Oratory %  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 
f  VIRGIL.  Georgic.  ii.  ver.  497. 
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"  there  is  an  excefs  of  pafsion,  a  degree  of  en- 
tc  thusiaim  in  this  fublime  Figure ;  and  there- 
"  fore  it  is  dangerous  and  ridiculous  to  ufe  it* 
<c  but  when  the  importance  and  grandeur  of  the 
"  fubject  require  it  V 

QUINTILIAN  tells  us,  that  "  Profopopelas  are 
"  very  bold  Figures  :  that  they  admirably  diver- 
"  sify  a  fpeech,  and  excite  the  attention  •,  and 
«  that  they  require  a  ftrong  vein  of  eloquence, 
«  since  fiction,  and  things  incredible  in  their 
"  own  nature,  will  either  make  an  extraordinary 
«  imprefsion,  becaufe  they  foar  beyond  truth,  or 
".  will  be  contemned  as  empty  trifles  for  the  want 
«  of  iff" 

All  that  I  mall  add,  is,  that  it  may  be  very 
proper  for  us  to  be  fparing  in  the  ufe  of  fo  bold 
a  Figure  ;  and  not  to  ufe  it  at  all,  but  when  our 
fubjecl:  and  our  emotions,  as  it  were,  confpire  to 
give  it  bi£th,  and  conceal,  if  I  may  fo  fpeak,  its 
incredibility  in  a  blaze  of  fudden  and  furprising 
glory. 

"  This  Figure,  fays  CAUSSINUS,  belongs  to 
"  thofe  Orators  who  are  matters  of  the  fub- 
«c  lime  t. 

*  BLACKW ALL'S  Introduction  to  the  ClaJ/ics,  p.  252,  253. 

•f-  Illuc  adhuc  audaciora,  &  majorum  (ut  Cicero  exifti- 
mat)  laterum  fi&iones  perfonarum  —  Mire  namque  tarn  va- 
riant orationem,  turn  excitant  —  Sed  magna  quzedam  vis  elo- 
quentias  defideratur.  Falfa  enim  &  incredibilia  naJara  ne- 
cefle  eft  aut  magis  moveant,  quia  fupra  vera  funt ;  aut  pro 
vanis  accipiantur,  quia  vera  non  funt.  QUINTIL.  lib.  ix. 
cap.  2.  §  2. 

J  Hacc  Figura  eft  eorum  oratorum  qui  canunt  majoribus  ti- 
biis.  CAUSSIN,  de  Eloquentiaf  p.  43 1 . 
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CHAPTER    XXI. 
The  PARABOLE   considered. 


§  i.  Its  definition.  §  2.  ^his  Figure  'very  fre- 
quent. §3,  In  what  refpecJs  the  Parabok  is 
ferviceable.  §  4.  Injlances  of  its  ufe  for  illuf- 
tration^  from  WATTS,  HENRY,  WOLLASTON, 
HALE,  GROSVENOR,  CICERO,  LUCAN,  and 
DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS.  §  5.  Exam- 
ples of  its  ufe  for  fublimity,  from  GLOVER, 
YOUNG,  MILTON,  and  LONGINUS.  §  6.  In- 
fiances  of  the  powers  of  the  Parabole  to  entertain^ 
from  S  TATIUS,  ADDISON,  POPE,  and  LITTLE- 
TON. §  7  .  Inftances  of  the  Paralole  from  Scrip- 
ture. §  8  .  Obfervations  concerning  the  Parabole. 
§  9.  Directions  concerning  the  right  ufe  and  ma- 
nagement of  the  Parabole. 

§  i.    T)Arabole  *  is  a  Figure  that  compares  one 
•*      thing  with  another,  to  which  it  bears  a 
refemblance. 

§  2.  This  Figure  is  fo  common  in  Authors 
both  facred  and  profane,  both  in  Writers  in  profe 
and  verfe,  that  our  difficulty  is  where  to  make 
our  choice  of  examples  from  amidft,  I  might  fay, 

an 

*  From  *ra£«£*X*.«,  /  compare. 
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an  unbounded  variety  and  profusion.  What  we' 
fhall  attempt  upon  our  fubject  will  be,  to  fhew 
what  are  the  ends  that  may  be  anfwered  by  Pa- 
rafales^  or  what  advantages  our  difcourfes  may 
receive  from  them  •,  next  to  make  fome  obferva- 
tions  Concerning  them ;  and  afterwards  to  furnifh 
fome  directions  concerning  their  right  life  and 
management. 

§  3.  We  begin  with  mewing  what  are  the 
ends  that  may  be  anfwered  by  Paraboles^  or 
•what  advantages  our  difcourfes  may  receive  from 
them ;  and  they  may  be  ferviceable  for  illuftra- 
tion,  fublimity,  and  entertainment. 

§  4.  Paraboles  may  be  ferviceable  for  illuftra- 
tion.  I  fhall  produce  fome  inftances  of  this 
kind.  "  You  are  not,  fays  the  facred  Orator, 
"  to  rate  the  bounties  of  Providence  too  high, 
<c  nor  are  you  on  the  other  hand  to  debafe  or 
"  make  light  of  them."  But  perhaps  he  is  at  a 
lofs  to  mark  the  precife  boundaries  between  an 
undue  eftimation  on  the  one  side,  and  an  un- 
grateful neglect  of  them  on  the  other,  till  a  com- 
parifon  comes  in  to  his  afsiftance,  and  at  once 
fhews  the  juft  medium  by  which  we  are  to  regu- 
late our  regards  to  providential  favours,  or  the 
enjoyments  of  the  prefent  life.  "  As  a  traveller 
"  at  a  good  inn  upon  the  road,  fays  the  Preacher, 
"  by  no  means  defpifes  or  slights  the  provisions 
"  and  accommodations  he  finds  there,  but,  on 
"  the  other  hand,  is  thankful  for  them,  relifhes, 

"  and 
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"  and  enjoys  them,  but  yet  does  not  miftake  his 
"  houfe  of  transient  entertainment  for  his  resi- 
"  dence  and  home,  or  his  fupplies  and  comforts 
"  by  the  way,  for  his  rich  pofsefsions  at  his  jour- 
"  ney's  end  •,  fo  mould  it  be  with  a  Chriftian  as 
"  to  the  blefiings  of  the  prefent  life,"  &c. 

In  like  manner  the  falfe  charges  and  malignant 
slanders  upon  an  innocent  and  virtuous  charac- 
ter, and  their  abfolute  difperfton  in  a  little  time, 
may  be  happily  illuftrated  by  a  comparison,  which 
I  have  fomewhere  met  with  to  this  purpofe : 
"  The  malice  of  ill  tongues  caft  upon  a  good 
<c  man,  is  only  like  a  mouthful  of  fmoke  blown 
"  upon  a  diamond,  which,  though  it  clouds  its 
"  beauty  for  the  prefent,  yet  it  is  eafily  purged 
"  off,  and  the  gem  reftored  with  little  trouble  to 
"  its  genuine  luftre." 

Our  LORD  fays,  Matt.  xi.  n.  that  "  among 
SJ  them  that  were  born  of  women,  there  had  not 
"  rifen  a  greater  than  JOHN  the  Baptift  •,  but  that 
"  notwithftanding,  he  that  is  leaft  in  the  king- 
w  dom  of  heaven  was  greater  than  he."  Upon 
this  pafsage  Mr  HENRY  obferves,  "  the  ground 
"  of  this  is  laid  in  the  preference  of  the  New- 
"  Teftament-difpenfation  above  that  of  the  Old  ; 
"  Minifters  of  the  New-Teftament  excel,  becaufe 
<c  their  miniftration  does  fo  :"  and  to  illuftrate 
this  remark,  he  adds,  which  at  once  maintains  in 
a  glorious  light  the  high  character  of  JOHN  the 
Baptift,  and  gives  us  a  mofl  exalted  idea  of  the 
incomparable  excellency  of  the  difpenfation  of 
Dd  the 
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the  Gofpel,  "  A  dwarf  upon  a  mountain  fees  fur- 
*'  ther  than  a  giant  in  the  valley." 

Dr  WATTS,  fpeaking  of  the  ceremonies  of  hu- 
man invention  mingled  with  the  fervice  of  GOD, 
could  not  perhaps  have  railed  fuch  a  noble  and 
juft  idea  of  the  fimplicity  and  excellency  of 
Chriftian  worfhip,  or  have  given  fuch  a  proper 
repreientation  of  the  vain  attempts  of  men  to 
adorn  it  with  their  own  fuperadded  inventions, 
had  he  not  fuggefted  the  notion  of  painting  a 
diamond.  "  What  think  ye,  fays  he,  of  all  the 
"  gaudy  trappings  and  golden  finery  that  are 
"  mingled  with  the  Chriftian  worihip  by  the 
<c  imaginations  of  men  in  the  Church  of  Rome  ? 
"  Are  they  not  like  fo  many  fpots  and  blemifhes 
"  cad  upon  a  fair  jewel  by  fome  foolifh  painter  ? 
"  Let  the  colours  be  never  fo  fprightly  and 
."  glowing,  and  the  luflre  of  the  paint  never  fo 
cc  rich,  yet  if  you  place  them  upon  a  diamond, 
<c  they  are  fpots  and  blemifhes  ftill.  Let  others 
"  take  their  liberty  of  colouring  all  their  jewels 
<c  with  what  greens,  and  purples,  and  fcarlets 
"  they  pleafe  •,  but  for  my  own  part,  I  like  a 
"  diamond  beft  that  has  no  paint  upon  it  *." 

The  fame  excellent  Writer,  mewing  that  we 
may  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  exiftence  of 
GOD,  or  that  there  is  fuch  a  glorious  Being  who 
made  all  things,  fays,  "  This  is  evident  and 
"  certain,  that  nothing  could  make  itfclf :  it  is 

"  impofilble 

*  WATTS'S  Remnants  of  Time  in  Profe  and  Verfe.  See  his 
H'orks,  vol.  iv.  p.  623. 
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tc  impofsible  that  any  being,  which  once  had  no 
"  being,  fhould  ever  give  being  to  itfelf ;  or 
"  that  once  upon  a  time  it  mould  of  itfelf  burft 
"  out  of  nothing,  and  begin  to  be.     Since  there- 
"  fore  there  is  a  world  with  a  million  of  beings 
"  in  it,  which  are  born  and  die,  it  is  certain 
"  there  is  fome  Being,  who  had  no  beginning, 
"  but  had  life  in  himfelf  from  all  eternity,  and 
"  who  gives  life  and  being  to  all  other  things. 
"  Of  all  the  visible  beings  that  we  are  acquaint* 
"  ed  with,  man  is  the  higheft  and  moft  noble  ; 
"  but  he  is  forced  to  confefs  he  is  not  his  own 
"  maker.     By  fending  our  thoughts  and  inqui- 
"  ries  a  little  backward,  we  find  that  we  came 
"  into  being  but  a  few  years  ago,  and  we  are 
"  daily  convinced  that  we  perim  and  die  in  long 
"  fuccefsion.     Our  parents  or  our  anceftors  were 
"  no  more  able  to  make  themfelves  than  we  are; 
"  for  moft  of  them  are  dead,  and  the  reft  are 
"  going  the  way  of  all  flefh :  they  cannot  pre- 
"  ferve  our  lives,  nor  their  own  •,  and  therefore 
tc  it  is  plain  that  though  we  borrowed  life  from 
"  them  at  firft,  yet  they  are  not  the  original  and 
«  felf -  fufficient  authors   of  life  and  being  to 
«  themfelves,  or  to  us  ;   they  are  but  inftru- 
"  ments  in  the  hands  of  fome  fuperior  firft  caufe, 
"  fome  eternal  and  original  Maker  of  us  all. 
"  Or  if  fome  atheift  fhould  fay,  We  muft  run  up 
"  from  fon  to  father,  and  from  father  to  grand- 
"  father  in  endlefs  generations,  without  a  begin- 
"  ning,  and  without  any  firft  caufe ;  I  anfwer, 
"  that  it  is  impofsible,  for  if  ten  thoufand  gene- 
D  d  2  "  rations 
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"  rations  cannot  fubsift  of  themfelves  without' 
"  dependence  on  fomcthing  before  them,  neither 
:c  can  infinite  or  endlefs  durations  fubsift  of  them- 
"  felves  without  dependence.  Suppofe,"  (and 
now  comes  in  a  Comparifon  which  illuflrates  and 
aids  the  Doctor's  fubjeeV)  "  a  chain  of  ten  thou- 
"  fand  links  hung  down  from  the  fky,  and  could 
u  not  fupport  itielf  unlefs  fome  mighty  power 
"  upheld  the  firft  link  ;  then  it  is  certain,  a 
"  chain  of  ten  thoufand  times  ten  thoufand 
"  links,  or  an  endlefs  chain,  could  not  fupport 
"  itfelf:  as  the  chain  grows  longer  and  hea- 
"  vier,  the  addition  of  new  links  can  never 
"  make  the  chain  more  independent,  or  better 
"  fupport  itfelf  -K" 

The  fame  Comparifon  for  the  fame  purpofe 
we  meet  with  in  MrWoLLASTON",  but  in  a  Jar 
reprefentation.  "  An  infinite  fuccefsion  of  ef- 
"  fects,  fays  he,  will  require  an  infinite  efficient,. 
«  or  a  caufe  infinitely  effective.  So  far  is  it 
"  from  requiring  none.  Suppofe  a  chain  hung 
"  down  out  of  the  heavens  from  an  unknown- 
«  height,  and  though  every  link  of  it  gravitated 
e*  toward  the  earth,  and  what  it  hung  upon  was 
"  not  visible,  yet  it  did  not  defcend,  but  kept 
««  its  situation  -,  and  upon  this  a  queftion  fliould. 
cc  arife,  What  fupported  or  kept  up  this  chain  ? 
«  Would  it  be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  fay,  that 
a  the  firil  (or  loweft)  link  hung  upon  the  fecond 
"  (or  that  next  above  it)  the  fecond,  or  rather 
lie  firfl  and  fecond  together  upon  the  third, 

"  and 

f  Bsrry- facet  Sermons,  vol.  i.  p.  5. 
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^  and  fo  on  ad  infinitum?    For  what  holds  up 

"  the  whole  ?    A  chain  of  ten  links  would  fall 

>ic  down,  unlefs  fomething  able"  to  bear  it  hin- 

"  dered;  one  of  twenty,  if  not  flayed  by  fome- 

"  thing  of  a  yet  greater  ilrength,  in  proportion 

•"  to  the  increafe  of  weight :  and  therefore  one 

-•"  of  infinite  links  certainly,  if  not  fuilained  by 

"  fomething   infinitely  ftrong,    and  capable   to 

.-«'.  bear  up  an  infinite  weight.     And  thus  it  is  in 

"  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effects  tending,  or  as  it 

"  were  gravitating  towards  fome  end.     Tdie  laft 

"  (or  loweft)  depends,  or,  as  one  may  fay,  is 

•"  iufpended  upon  .the  caufe  above  it:  this  again, 

>c  if  it  be  not  the  firil  caufe,  is  fufpended  as  an 

"  effect  upon  fomething  above  it,  &c.     And  if 

"  they  mould  be  infinite,  unlefs,  agreeably  to 

"  what  has  been  faid,  there  is  fome  caufe  upon 

"  which  .all  hang  or  depend,  they  would  be  but 

•"  an  infinite  effect  without  an  efficient.;  and  to 

"  afsert  there  is  any  fuch  thing,  would  be  as  great 

"  an  abfurdity  as  to  fay,  that  a  finite  or  little 

•"  weight  wants  fomething  to  iuflain  it,  but  an 

"  infinite  one  or  the  .greatefc  does  not  *." 

"  That  which  may  illuftra.te  my  rKeaning/' 
fays  Judge  HALE,  "  in  this  preference  .of  the 
•<c  revealed  light  of  the  hdjy  Scriptures  touching 
"  this  matter  above  the  eilliys  of  a  philofophi- 
<c  cal  imagination,  may  be  this.  Suppofe  that 
•"  Greece  being  unacquainted  with  the  curionty 
"  of  mechanical  engines,  thougli  known  in  fome 
D  d  3  "^  remote 

*  WOLLASTOK'S  Rrfigicn  of  Nature  dt 
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"  remote  region  of  the  world,  an  excellent  art- 
"  ift  had  fecretly  brought  and  deposited  in  fome 
"  field  or  foreil  fome  excellent  watch  or  clock, 
"  which  had  been  io  formed,  that  the  original 
"  of  its  motion  was  hidden    and   involved  in 
u  fome   clofe  contrived   piece   of  mechanifm  ; 
"  that  this  watch  was  fo  framed,  that  the  mo- 
"  tion  thereof  might  have  laded  a  year,  or  fome 
"  fuch  time  as  might  give  a  reaionable  period 
"  for  philofophical   conjectures    concerning   it, 
"  and  that  in  the  plain  table  there  had  not  been 
"  only  the  defcription  and  indication  of  hours, 
"  but  the  configurations  and  indications  of  the 
"  various  phafes  of  the  moon,  the  motion  and 
"  place  of  the  fun  in  the  ecliptic,  and  divers 
"  other  curious  indications  of  celeftial  motions ; 
''•  and  that  the  fcholars  of  the  feveral  fchools  of 
"  EPICURUS,    of  ARISTOTLE,    of  PLATO,   and 
"  the  reft  of  thofe  philofophical  fects,  had  ca- 
*'  fually  in  their  walk  found  this  admirable  au- 
"  tomaton  •,  what  kind  of  work  would  there  have 
44  been  made  by  every  feel,  in  giving  an  account 
"  of  this  phenomenon  ?    We  fhould  have  had 
"  the  Epicurean  feet  have  told  the  by-ftanders, 
"  according  to  their  pre-conceived  hypothesis, 
u  that  this  was  nothing  elfe  but  an  accidental 
"  concretion  of  atoms,  that  haply  fallen  together, 
"  had  made  up  the  index,  the  wheels,  the  ba- 
"  lances,  and  that  being  haply  fallen  into  this 
"  poflure,  they  were  put  into  motion.     Then 
"  the  Cartefian  falls  in  wkh  him,  as  to  the  main 
"  of  their  fupposition,   but  tells  him  that  he 

"  does 
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"  does  not  fufficicntly  explicate  how  this  engine 
"  is  put  into  motion  ;  and  therefore  to  furniih 
*c  this  motion,  there  is  a  certain  rtateria  fubtilis^ 
«'  that  pervades  this  engine  -,  and  the  moveable 
"  parts,  consifting  of  certain  globular  atoms  apt 
"  for  motion,  they  are  thereby,  and  by  the  mo- 
"  bility  of  the  globular  atoms,  put  into  motion. 
•'  A  third,  finding  fault  with  the  two  former, 
44  becaufe  thefe  motions  are  fo  regular,  and 
"  do  exprefs  the  various  phenomena  of  the 
«'  diftribution  of  time,  and  of  the  heavenly 
"  motions  •,  therefore  it  feems  to  him,  that  this 
"  engine  and  motion  alfo,  fo  analogical  to  the 
"  motions  of  the  heavens,  was  wrought  by  fome 
"  admirable  conjunction  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
"  which  formed  this  inftrument  and  its  motions 
"  in  fuch  an  admirable  correfpondency  to  its  own 
*'  exiftence.  A  fourth,  difliking  the  fupposi- 
*c  lions  of  the  three  former,  tells  the  reft,  that 
<-<•  he  hath  a  more  plain  and  evident  folution  of 
*'  the  phenomenon,  namely,  the  univerfal  foul 
"  of  the  world,  or  fpirit  of  nature,  that  formed 
"  fo  many  forts  of  infects  with  fo  many  organs, 
"  faculties,  and  fuch  congruity  of  their  whole 
-"  composition,  and  fuch  curious  and  various 
"  motions  as  we  may  obierve  in  them,  hath 
"  formed  and  fet  into  motion  this  admirable  au~ 
"  tomaton^  and  regulated  and  ordered  it  with  all 
^  thefe  congruities  we  fee  in  it.  Then  fteps  in 
"  an  Ariftotdian,  and,  being  difsatisfied  with  all 
'£  the  former  folutions,  tells  them,  Gentlemen, 
,u  you  are  all  miftaken,  your  folutions  are  inex- 
D  d  4  "  plicable 
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"  plicable  and  unfatisfaftory ;  you  have  taken 
"  vip  certain  precarious  hypothefes,  and  being 
"  prepofsefsec*  with  thefe  creatures  of  your  own 
Ci  fancies,  and  in  love  with  them,  right  or  wrong 
"  you  form  conceptions  of  things  according  to 
"  thofe  fancied  and  pre-conceived  imaginations. 
"  The  fhort  of  the  businefs  is,  this  machina  is 
"  eternal,  and  fo  are  all  the  motions  of  it  •,  and 
"  inafmuch  as  a  circular  motion  hath  no  begin- 
"  ning  or  end,  this  motion  that  you  fee  both  in 
"  the  wheels  and  index,  and  the  fuccefllve  in- 
"  dications  of  the  celeflial  motions,  is  eternal, 
"  and  without  beginning.  And  this  is  a  ready 
"  and  expedite  way  of  folving  the  phenomenon, 
"  without  fo  much  ado  as  you  have  made  about 
"  it. 

"  And  while  all  the  maflers  were  thus  con- 
"  traversing  the  folution  of  the  phenomenon  in 
e<  the  hearing  of  the  artift  that  made  it,  and 
"  when  they  had  all  fpent  their  philofophizing 
"  upon  it,  the  artift  that  made  this  engine,  and 
"  all  this  while  liftened  to  their  admirable  fan- 
"  cies,  tells  them,  Gentlemen,  you  have  dif- 
"  covered  very  much  excellency  of  invention 
u  touching  this  piece  of  work  that  is  here  be- 
"  fore  you,  but  you  are  all  miferably  miftaken, 
"  for  it  was  I  that  made  this  watch,  and  brought 
"  it  hither ;  and  I  will  mew  you  how  I  made  it : 
"  nrft,  I  wrought  the  fpring,  and  the  fufee,  and 
"  the  wheels,  and  the  balance,  and  the  cafe, 
"  and  table  -,  1  fitted  them  one  to  another,  and 

"  placed 
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"  placed  thefe  fevcral  axes  that  are  to  dired 
"  the  motions  of  the  index  to  difcover  the  hour 
44  of  the  day,  of  the  figure  that  difcovers  the 
cc  pbafis  or  the  moon,  and  the  other  various  mo- 
"  tions  that  you  fee  j  and  then  I  put  it  together, 
"  and  wound  up  the  fpring,  which  hath  given 
44  all  thefe  motions  that  you  fee  in  this  curious 
44  piece  of  work  :  and  that  you  may  be  fure  I 
"  tell  you  true,  I  will  tell  you  the  whole  order 
"  and  progrefs  of  my  making,  difposing,  and 
44  ordering  of  this  piece  of  work,  the  feveral 
"  materials  of  it,  the  manner  of  the  forming 
44  every  individual  part  of  it,  and  how  long  I 
44  was  about  it.  This  plain  and  evident  dilco- 
44  very  renders  all  thefe  excogitated  hypothefes 
44  of  thefe  philofophical  enthusiafts  vain  and  ri- 
"  diculous,  without  any  great  help  of  rhetorical 
44  flourifhes  or  logical  confutations. 

44  And  much  of  the  fame  nature  is  that  dis- 
"  parity  of  the  hypothefes  of  the  learned  phi-r 
44  lofophers  in  relation  to  the  origination  of  the 
"  world  and  man,  after  a  great  deal  of  dud 
"  raifed,  and  fanciful  explications,  and  unintel- 
44  ligible  hypothefes,  The  plain,  but  divine 
44  narrative  by  the  hand  of  MOSES,  full  of  fenfe, 
44  and  congruity,  and  clearnefs,  and  reafona- 
"  blenefs  in  itfeif,  doth  at  the  fame  moment 
"  give  us  a  true  and  clear  difcovery  of  this 
"  great  myftery,  and  renders  all  the  efsays  of 
4C  the  generality  of  the  heathen  philofophers  to 
44  be  vain,  inevident,  and  indeed  inexplicable 

"  theories, 
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"  theories,  the  creatures  of  phantafy  and  imagi- 
'*  nation,  and  nothing  elfe  *." 

Dr  GROSVENOR,  in  his  admirable  piece,  in- 
titled,  Health^  has  the  following  pafsage.  "  To 
"  any  one  that  views  the  contexture  of  the 
cc  brain,  health^  for  any  considerable  time,  mufl 
«  appear  a  wonder,  flow  exquisitely  fine  the 
"  nerves,  the  fibres,  the  blood  -vefsels  ?  The 
"  fmallefl  of  which,  if  it  fhould  be  flopped,  or 
"  crack,  if  it  mould  too  much  relax  with  heat, 
"  or  contract  with  cold,  would,  according  to  the 
"  degree  of  the  diforder,  be  immediate  ficknefs 
"  or  death  :  and  yet  how  continual  is  the  pas- 
"  fage  of  the  blood  and  fpirits  through  thefe 
<c  fmall  ducts  and  canals  ?  How  fired  they  are 
"  fometimes  by  clofe  thinking  ?  ftretched  and 
"  fwelled  by  the  fudden  flumes  of  pafiion  and 
"  furprife  ?  When  the  blood  and  fpirits  rum 
"  violently  through  thefe  moft  tender  pafsages, 
"  that  are  finer  than  the  flenderefl  threads  of  a 
"  cobweb,  and  feem  ready  to  break  by  their 
"  own  finenefs.  How  many  thoufand  of  thefe 
"  fine  pipes  mud  be  kept  open  to  preferve  the 
"  communication  between  the  brain  and  the 
"  heart  ?  What  a  concurrence  of  innumerable 
<e  parts,  actions,  and  firings,  mud  go  to  produce 
"  one  of  thofe  motions  of  the  heart  we  com- 
"  monly  call  the  beating  or  pulfe  ?  the  fmallefl 
"  intermiffion  of  which  we  immediately  feel  all 

"  over 


rimitive  Origination  of  Mankind,  feft.  iv.  ch,  6. 
'  34°- 
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<c  over  us,  and  dread  the  general  ftagnation  of 
"  our  blood.  And  yet  ever  since  we  were  born, 
"  this  opening  and  (hutting  has  been  repeated, 
"  if  we  may  depend  upon  fome  calculations,  no 
"  lefs  than  four  thouland  times  in  an  hour.  How 
"  many  thoufand  times  therefore  in  an  hour  am 
"  I  liable  to  the  sinking,  fainting  confequences 
"  of  an  intermifiion  !  By  this  the  blood,  which 
"  is  the  vehicle  of  life,  and  with  it  the  vital 
"  fpirits,  are  diftributed  into  every  part  of  the 
*'  body.  Admirable  !  that  from  this  fountain 
"  of  life  and  heat,  there  mould  lie  channels  or 
*c  conduit-pipes  to  every  even  the  remoteft  parts 
"  of  the  body  ! "  Next  follow  two  Comparifons 
moft  apt  and  illuftrative  of  his  point :  "  Juft  as 
"  if  from  one  water-houfe  there  mould  be  pipes 
*'  conveying  the  water,  not  only  to  every  houfe 
"  in  the  town,  but  to  every  room,  nay,  to  every 
"  vefsel  in  every  room ;  or  from  one  fountain 
"  in  a  garden,  there  mould  be  little  channels  di- 
"  redted  to  every  bed,  to  every  plant  and  flower 
"  growing  there,  nay,  to  every  leaf,  to  eveiy 
"  fibre,  and  hollow  firing  of  every  leaf."  I  (hall 
add  another  similitude  from  the  fame  ingenious 
Writer.  "  We  commonly  fay  our  breath  is  in 
"  our  npftrils,  becaufe  it  pafses  through  them ; 
"  and  is  there  not  a  free  paisage  for  it  to  pafs 
"  out  of  them  ?  why  does  it  not  fly  off?  There 
"  is  no  more  visible  nexus  or  tie  between  foul 
"  and  body  by  this  breath,  than  for  a  wreath  of 
"  fmoke  to  tie  a  fun-beam  and  a  clod  of  clay 
"  together  -f ." 

f  GROSVENOR  on  Health,  p.  72—75. 
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CICERO,  in  defence  of  his  opinion  that  CATI- 
LINE fhould  rather  leave  Rome  than  be  punifhed, 
fays,  "  If  in  fo  perilous  a  rebellion  this  parri- 
"  cide  alone  mould  be  exterminated,  we  may 
"  perhaps  for  a  fhort  time  feem  to  be  relieved 
"  from  anxiety  and  terror ;  but  the  danger  will 
"  remain,  and  will  ftill  be  wholly  (hut  up  in  the 
"  veins  and  bowels  of  the  commonwealth.  As 
"  men  grievously  sick,  when  they  are  in  the 
"  burning  heat  of  a  raging  fever,  upon  taking  a 
"  draught  of  cold  water,  feem  at  firft  to  be  re- 
*c  frefhed  by  it,  but  afterwards  are  more  hea- 
"  vily  and  violently  attacked  by  their  diftem- 
"  per  i  in  like  manner  this  difeafe,  under  which 
"  the  republic  labours,  will  gain  a  refpite  by 
"  the  extinction  of  CATILINE,  but  will  after- 
"  wards,  as  the  reft  of  his  accomplices  ftill  fur- 
"  vive,  return  upon  us  with  redoubled  fury  *." 

I  mall  conclude  the  inilances  of  Paraboles^  as 
ufed  for  illuftration,  with  the  ccmparifons  which 
Luc  AN  makes  of  POMPEY  and  CAESAR,  thole 
great,  unhappy  men,  who  involved  the  world  in 
their  quarrel. 

Thou, 

*  Quod  fi  ex  tanto  latrocinio  ifle  unus  tollctur,  viclebi- 
mur  fcrtaile  r.d  breve  quoddam  tempus  cura,  &  metu  elle 
rclavati :  periculum  autem  reftdebit,  &  erit  inclufum  perii- 
tus  in  venis  atque  vifceribus  reipublicsc.  Ut  fa?pe  homines 
icgri  morbo  gravi,  cum  a;ftu,  febrique  jadlantur,  fi  aquam 
gclidam  biberint,  primo  relevati  vidcntur,  deinde  multo  gra- 
vius,  vehementiufque  affliftantur :  fie  hie  morbns,  qui  eft  in  re- 
publics, relevatus  illius  pccna,  vehsmentias,  vivis  rcliquis,  in- 
gravefcet.  CICER.  in  CATIL.  orat.  i.  n.  13. 
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Thou,  mighty  POMPEY,,  wert  alarm'd  with  fears 
Left  CESAR'S  frem  achievements  mould  eclipfe 
Thine  ancient  triumphs,  and  the  laurels  won 
From  Pirates  to  the  Gallic  wreaths  mould  yield. 
The  feries  of  thy  labours  and  fuccefs, 
Great  C-ffiSAR,  fwell'd  thy  fpirit,  that  difdain'd 
The  fecond  honours  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 
Thy  tow'ring  foul  could  no  fuperior  brook, 
Nor  POMPEY'S  bear  a  rival.     Far  unlike 
The  men  :  the  one  now  verging  upon  age, 
Quitting  all  martial  toils,  had  long  enjoy'd 
The  calms  of  peace,  but,  fond  of  fame,  difpers'd 
His  frequent  largeffes  among  the  crowd  ; 
Their  favour  was  his  life,  and  when  their  fhouts 
Refounded  through  the  theatre  his  praife, 
His  ear,  his  foul  in  raptures  drunk  the  blifs, 
But  no  frem  vicl'ries  dignify'd  his  name; 
On  former  merits  his  renown  relics. 
Thus  POMPEY  (lands  the  fhadow  of  himfelf. 
So  in  a  fruitful  country  tow'rs  the  oak, 
Deck'd  round  with  trophies,  and  the  facred  fpoils 
Of  chiefs  triumphant;  but,  its  roots  decay 'd, 
On  its  own  weight  it  refts,  and  throws  abroad 
Its  naked  arms,  and  not  from  recent  leaves, 
But  its  old  trunk  its  total  fhade  derives  : 
But  though  it  nods  to  its  tremendous  fall 
By  the  firft  eaftern  blaft,  and  though  the  woods 
Around  it  flourifh  in  unfaded  youth, 
Yet  this  one  tree  is  deify 'd  by  all. 
But  with  a  gen'ral's  name,  and  long-earn'd  praife, 
CJESAR  is  not  content ;  his  reftlefs  foul 
No  place  can  circumfcribe,  and  never  feels 
Shame,  but  when  vi&'ry  fmiles  upon  his  foe. 
Fierce  and  invincible  he  flies  to  arms, 

Nor 
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Nor  ever  fpares  the  havock  of  his  (Word, 
Whenever  hope  or  indignation  calls. 
With  all  his  pow'r  fuccefles  he  improves, 
Seizes  each  gale  that  Heav'n  propitious  breathes, 
Burfts  all  the  bars  afunder  that  oppofe 
To  higheft  glory  his  fublime  career, 
And  joys  to  fee  deftruclion  break  his  way 
To  abfolute  dominion  o'er  the  world  : 
As  when  a  thunder-bolt  from  rifted  clouds, 
Defcending  with  unfufferable  roar, 
Startling  the  day  with  its  unufual  fires, 
Frighting  mankind  with  its  pernicious  glare, 
To  fome  majeftic  temple  bends  its  flame, 
Through  all  obftru&ion  makes  refiftlefs  way, 
Bounds  and  rebounds  in  ruin  and  in  death, 
Collects  and  recolle&s  its  fcatter'd  fires, 
Infatiable  to  havock  and  devour  *. 

Ifhall 

*  Tu,  nova  ne  veteres  obfcurent  a&a  triumphos, 
Et  vi&is  cedat  Piratica  laurea  Gallis 
JWagne,  times :  te  jam  feries,  ufufque  laborum 
Erigit,  impatienfque  loci  fortuna  fecnndi. 
Nee  quenquam  jam  ferre  poteft,  Caefarve  priorem, 
Pompeiufve  parem  — — » 
Nee  coiere  pares  :  alter  vergentibus  annis 
In  fenium,  longoque  togas  tranquillior  ufu 
Dedidicit  jam  pace  ducem  ;  famasque  petitor 
Malta  dare  in  vulgus;  totus  popularibus  auris 
'       Impelli,  plaufuque  fui  gaudere  theatri : 
Nee  reparare  novas  vires,  multumque  priori 
Credere  fortunae.    Stat  magni  nominis  umbra ; 
Qualis  frugifero  quercus  fublimis  in  agro 
Exuvias  veteres  populi,  facrataque  geftans 
Dona  ducum  :  nee  jam  validis  radicibus  haerens, 
Pondere  fixa  fuo  eft,  nudofque  per  aera  ramos 
EiFundens,  trunco,  non  frondibus,  efficit  umbram. 

Sed 
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I  fhall  only  produce  one  more  inftance  of  the 
Parabole,  as  it  ferves  for  illuftration,  and  that 
ihall  be  from  DIONYSIUS  HALICARNASSENSIS,  in 
which  he  thus  defcribes  and  compares  DEMOST- 
HENES. "  DEMOSTHENES  therefore,  preferring 
"  fuch  a  forensic  and  diversified  ftile,  though  he 
"  was  later  in  age  than  the  above-mentioned  re- 
"  fpeftable  fpeakers,  yet  would  neither  take 
44  them  nor  their  ftile  for  his  patterns  ;  but,  ac- 
46  counting  all  others  as  below  the  mark,  and 
«  far  fhort  of  perfection,  he  felected  from  each 
"  of  them  what  was  moft  valuable  and  ufeful 
«  to  him,  and  framed  and  completed  a  diction 
"  of  divers  kinds,  a  diction  that,  as  there 
"  was  occasion,  was  fublime  and  low ;  copious 
"  and  concifej  new  and  common ;  adorned  and 

"  plain; 

Sed  quamvis  primo  nutet  cafura  fub  Euro, 
Tot  circum  fylva?  firmo  fe  robore  tollant, 
Sola  tamen  colitur.    Sed  non  in  Casfare  tantum 
Nomen  erat,  nee  fama  ducis ;  fed  nefcia  virtus 
Stare  loco  ;  folufque  pudor  non  vincere  bello. 
Acer  &  indomitus,  quo  fpes,  quoque  ira  vocaflet, 
Ferre  manum,  &  nunquam  temerando  parcere  ferro : 
Succeflus  urgere  fuos :  inftare  favori 
Isiuminis;  impellens,  qu'cquid  fibi  fumma  petenti 
Obftaret ;  gaudenfque  viam  fecifle  ruina. 
Qualiter  expreflum  ventis  per  nubila  fulmen 
Athens  impulfi  fonitu,  mundique  fragore 
Emicuit,  rupitque  diem,  populofque  paventes 
Terruit,  obliqua  peiftringens  lumina  flamma; 
In  fua  templa  furit;  nullaque  exire  vetante 
Materia,  magnamque  cadens,  magnamque  revertens 
Dat  ftragem  late,  fparfofque  recolligit  ignes. 

Luc  AN.  Pbarjal.  Jib.  i.  ver.  121. 
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<c  plain  ;  rugged,  and  fmooth  ;  inflamed,  and 
"  cool  ;  pleafant,  and  bitter  -,  mild,  and  impas- 
<c  fioned-,  exaclly  like  the  PROTEUS,  fo  much 
"  celebrated  by  the  ancient  Poets,  who,  without 
"  any  fort  of  trouble,  transformed  himfelf  into 
"  all  kinds  of  fhapes,  and  fo  deceived  the  sight, 
tc  that  it  was  impofsible  to  determine  whether  he 
"  was  a  God,  or  demon,  or  only  a  man,  who 
"  charmed  every  ear  with  all  the  vaft  variety  of 
"  language  —  I  have  juft  the  fame  opinion  of 
"  the  ftile  of  DEMOSTHENES,  and  attribute  to 
"  him  an  afsemblage  of  every  kind  of  language 
"  in  his  orations  f-" 

§  5.  We  mall  next  mew  that  the  Par  aide 
conduces  to  fublimity.  The  following  inftances 
fhall  fuffice.  In  the  number,  let  me  mention 
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NASSENS.  vol.  ii.  p.  273.  HUDSON.  Edit. 
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the  Comparifon  of  a  profpect  of  the  camp  of 
XERXES,  to  that  of  the  billows  of  the  unbounded 
ocean,  by  moonfhine : 

With  him  the  leaders  climb  the  arduous  hill, 
From  whence  the  dreadful  profpecl:  they  command, 
Where  endlefs  plains,  by  white  pavilions  hid, 
Spread  like  the  vaft  Atlantic^  when  no  fhore, 
No  rock  or  promontory  flops  the  fight, 
Unbounded  as  it  wanders  j  but  the  moon, 
Refplendent  eye  of  night,  in  fulleft  orb 
Throughout  th'  interminated  furface  throws 
Its  rays  abroad,  and  decks  in  fnowy  light 
The  dancing  billows ;  fuch  was  XERXES'  camp  *. 

"  Who  knows,  fays  Doctor  YOUNG,  whether 
**  SHAKESPEAR  might  not  have  thought  lefs  if 
"  he  had  read  more  ?  Who  knows  if  he  might 
"  not  have  laboured  under  the  load  of  JOHN- 
"  SON'S  learning,  as  ENCELADUS  under  jEtna  ? 
"  His  mighty  genius  indeed,  through  the  moft 
"  mountainous  oppreflion,  would  have  breathed 
"  out  fome  of  his  inextinguifhable  fire ;  yet  pof- 
"  sibly  he  might  not  have  rifen  up  into  that 
"  giant,  that  much  more  than  common  man,  at 
"  which  we  now  gaze  with  amazement  and  de- 
«  light  f." 

What  would  MILTON  be  in  many  places  of  his 

great  poem,  Paradife  Loft,  without  the  afsiftance 

of  the  Parabole  ?  It  is  by  this  Figure,  as  by  JA- 

E  e  COB'S 

*  GLOVER'S  Leonidas,  book  ii.  lire  236. 

\  YOUNG'S   Conjeftures   on   original  Compo/tfion,      See   hi* 
Works,  vol.  iv.  page  3 1 2. 
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COB'S  ladder,  whofe  feet  was  on  earth,  and  its 
top  in  heaven,  that  he  afcends  to  fuch  a  fuperla- 
tive  height  in  the  following  pafsages.  When 
SATAN  is  defcribed  among  the  reft  of  the  fallen 
angels,  involved  in  the  fame  guilt  and  ruin  with 
himfelf,  but  yet  as  fupreme  among  them,  the 
Poet  tells  us, 

He  above  the  reft 

In  fhape  and  gefture  proudly  eminent, 
Stood  like  a  tow'r ;  his  form  had  yet  not  loft 
All  her  original  brrghtnefs,  nor  appeared 
Lefs  than  arch-angel  ruin'd,  and  th'  excefs 
Of  glory  obfcur'd  ;  as  when  the  fun  new  ris'n 
Looks  through  the  horizontal  mifty  air, 
Shorn  of  his  beams,  or  from  behind  the  moon 
In  dim  eclipfe  difaftrous  twilight  (beds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs ;  darken'd  fo,  yet  fhone 
Above  them  all  th'  arch-angel  —  * 

Prefently  MILTON   thus   compares  the  fallen 
angels  ; 

Yet  faithful  how  they  flood, 

Their  glory  wither'd  :  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  fcath'd  the  foreft-oaks  or  mountain-pines; 
With  finged  top  their  ftately  growth  though  bare 
Stands  on  the  blafted  heath  —  f 

Death  is  perfonified  by  our  great  Poet,  and  thus 
reprefented  -, 

—  Black 

*  ParadifeLojl,  book  i.  line  589.  f  &M-  booki. 

fine  61 1. 
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--  Black  it  flood  as  night, 
Fierce  as  ten  furies,  terrible  as  hell  *. 

And  SATAN  and  Death,  juft  upon  the  point  of 
engagement,  are  drawn  in  very  bold  colours,  and 
the  Paraboles*  are  inexprefiibly  ftriking  and  fub- 
lime. 

So  fpake  the  grifly  terror,  and  in  fhape, 

So  fpeaking  and  fo  threatning,  grew  tenfold 

More  dreadful  and  deform  :  on  th'  other  fide 

Incens'd  with  indignation  SATAN  flood 

Un  terrify  'd,  and  like  a  comet  burn'd, 

That  fires  the  length  of  Ophiuchus  huge 

In  th'  Arftic  fky,  and  from  his  horrid  hair 

Shakes  pcftilence  and  war.     Each  at  the  head 

Levell'd  his  deadly  aim  ;  their  fatal  hands 

No  fecond  ftroke  intend,  and  fuch  a  frown 

Each  caft  at  th'  other  ;  as  when  two  black  cfouds, 

With  Heav'n's  artillery  fraught,  come  rattling  on 

O'er  the  Cafpian,  then  ftand  front  to  front 

Hovering  a  fpace,  till  winds  the  fignal  blow, 

To  join  their  dark  encounter  in  mid  airf. 

We  fhall  conclude  the  proofs  of  Paraboks 
contributing  to  the  fublime,  with  two  pafsages 
from  LONGINUS.  "  HOMER,  in  his  Odyjffey^  fays 
c<  that  excellent  Critic,  may  be  refembled  to  the 
cc  fetting  fun,  whofe  incomparable  magnitude 
"  ftill  remains,  though  not  in  the  fierce  blazes 
"  of  noon  %." 

*  Paradtfe  Loft,  book  ii.  line  670.  f  Ibid,  book  ii. 

line  704. 
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"  PLATO,"  fays  the  fame  Critic  (for  of  him 
he  is  fuppofed  to  be  fpeaking)  "  every  where 
"  diffufes  himfelf,  like  the  ocean,  in  a  copious 
"  majefly  :  but  DEMOSTHENES,  in  his  fpeeches, 
"  exerting  a  fovereignty  over  the  paflions,  kin- 
"  dies  and  blazes.  Not  that  PLATO  is  a  cold 
"  writer,  for  the  gravity  of  his  compositions  is 
<c  ennobled  with  a  fublimity  and  grandeur  ;  but 
"  ftill  lie  does  not  wield  the  thunder  of  DE- 
*'  MOSTHENES.  And,  my  dearTERENTiANUs,  Ci- 
"  CERO  himfelf  (if  we  Greeks  may  be  allowed  to 
"  criticife  upon  the  Latin  Writers)  differs  not  in 
11  any  refpecl  more  than  in  what  I  have  mention- 
cc  ed  from  DEMOSTHENES.  DEMOSTHENES  is 
"  concifely,  CICERO  is  diffufely  fublime.  DE- 
"  MOSTHENES,  who  burns  and  bears  down  all  be- 
"  fore  him  with  an  irresiftible  violence,  rapidity, 
"  flrength,  and  fury,  may  be  compared  to  an 
"  hurricane  or  a  thunderbolt  :  but  CICERO'S 
"  eloquence,  if  I  am  right,  is  like  fome  vaft 
"  conflagration,  that  expands  itfelf,  and  devours 
46  all  before  it,  maintains  an  intenfe  and  inextin- 
"  guifhable  heat,  breaks  out  in  different  forms 
"  in  different  places,  and  is  nourifhed  by  inex- 
"  hauftible  fupplies  of  fuel  f." 

From 


LONG  IN.  de  Sul;  limit  ate,   §9. 

•f   nXycnwrala,  xafiaTrsp  r^ 

1.    OOev,  oi^at,  y.otra.  hoyov  o  fji,fv 
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From  thefe  pafsages  of  LONGINUS,  and  other* 
that  we  have  cited  from  him  in  the  courfe  of 
our  Work,  who  is  there  but  what  will  ful> 
fcribe  to  the  juftice  of  that  character  which 
Mr  POPE  gives  of  this  celebrated  Critic  ?  when 

o 

he  fays, 

Thee,  bold  LONGINUS,  all  the  nine  infpire, 
And  biefs  their  critic  with  a  poet's  fire. 
An  ardent  judge,  who,  zealous  in  his  truft, 
With  warmth  gives  fentence,  yet  is  always  juft: 
Whofe  own  example  ftrengthens  all  his  laws  ; 
And  is  himfelf  that  great  fublime  he  draws  *. 

§  6.  Paraboles  may  greatly  entertain  the  mind, 
and  by  raising  images  different  from  the  fubject 
upon  which  we  a,re  treating,  relieve  and  delight 
our  audience  or  our  readers,  Some  inftances  of 
this  kind  fhall  be  given. 

E  e  3  STATIUS, 

Oy  xa.T 


(iras      £p£»Tiav£,        ;ya;     E,  ct  xa»   vt/jut 
t  yivuffxiiv}   xou  o  KJXE^V  TM  A^oc&Ei/a?  tjr 
rot?  p.tytQzo'i  I&&f»hha.r']n.     O  p.iv  yy.f  tt>  w|/gt 
ropy,   o   oe  K.(XSfwv  ev  %tcru'  xou    o   ^/EI»  r,[At]sf<& 


Tt^i  /nrap  =  t*atoiT  a.)/  93  xspavvu*  o 
;?  TJ?  ip.7r  {%.?[*&•  (oi^at)  -cra^Tj 
.  -croAu  spjwii  xa»  sTTH/opvv  ctn  TO  xai^v,  xat 

ti>  etvtu,  xou  ttotla, 
o*.      LONGIN.  rfi?  Sublimitate,  §12. 

*  FOPE'S  JE//^ry  on  Critisifm,  line  .67  5, 
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STATIUS,  lamenting  the  death  of  a  young 
lady,  fays, 

How  happy  had  thy  days  been  multiply'd, 
And  thou  hadfl  feen  thy  children  round  thee  fmile 
In  youthful  vigour  !  but,  alas,  thy  joys 
Were  blafted  in  the  morning  of  thy  life. 
So  the  pale  lilies  hang  their  wither'd  heads, 
Thus  rofes  die  beneath  the  chilling  blaft, 
And  vi'lets,  purple  daughters  of  the  fpring, 
Breathe  out  their  fragrant  lives  into  the  air  *. 

Mr  ADDISON  prefents  us  with  a  very  pleasing 
simile  in  the  following  lines : 

Let  us  not,  LUCIA,  aggravate  our  forrows, 
But  to  the  Gods  permit  th'  event  of  things ; 
Our  lives,  difcolour'd  with  our  prefent  woes, 
May  ftill  grow  white,  and  fmile  with  happier  hours. 
So  the  pure  limpid  ftream,  when  foul  with  {tains 
Of  rufhing  torrents  and  defcending  rains, 
Works  itfelf  clear,  and,  as  it  runs,  refines  ; 
Till  by  degrees  the  floating  mirror  {nines, 
Reflects  each  flow'r  that  on  the  border  OTOWS, 

O  ' 

And  a  new  heav'n  in  its  fair  bofoin  {hows  f. 

The 

*  Felix,  O,  fi  longa  dies;  fi  cernere  vukus 
Natorum,  viridefque  genas  tibi  jufta  dedifient 
Stamina:  fed  media  cecidere  abrupta  juventa 
Gaudia;  florentefque  manu  fcidit  Atropos  annos : 
Qualia  pallentcs  declinant  lilia  culmos, 
Pubentefque  rofae  primes  moriuntur  ad  auftros, 
Aut  ubi  verna  novis  expirat  purpura  prads. 

STATII  Sy/<v.  lib.  iii.  od.  3.  ver.  124. 

f  ADDISON'S  Mifcellancous  Works,  vol.  ii.  page  47.    Odlavo 
edition. 
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The  following  is  a  very  juft  and  well-adapted 
simile  of  Mr  POPE  : 

Fir'd  at  firft  fight  with  what  the  mufe  imparts, 
In  fearlefs  youth  we  tempt  the  heights  of  arts, 
While  from  the  bounded  level  of  the  mind 
Short  views  we  take,  nor  fee  the  lengths  behind  ; 
But  more  advanc'd  behold  with  ft  range  furprife 
New  diftant  fcenes  of  endlefs  fcience  rife  ! 
So  pleas'd  at  firft  the  tow'ring  Alps  we  try, 
Mount  o'er  the  vales,  and  feem  to  tread  the  fky  ; 
Th'  eternal  (hows  appear  already  paft, 
And  the  firft  clouds  and  mountains  feem  the  laft : 
But,  thofe  attain'd,  we  tremble  to  furvey 
The  growing  labours  of  the  lengthened  way; 
Th'  increafing  profpeft  tires  our  wand'ring  eyes  ; 
Jiills  peep  o'er  hills,  and  Alps  on  Alps  arife  *. 

Lord  LITTLETON,  lamenting  the  death  of  his 
amiable  Lady,  fays, 

Not  only  good  and  kind, 
But  ftrong  and  elevated  was  her  mind  f 
A  fpirit  that  with  noble  pride 
Could  look  fuperior  down 
On  fortune's  fmile  or  frown  ; 
That  could  without  regret  or  pain 
To  virtue's  loweft  duty  facrifice 
Or  int'reft's  or  ambition's  higheft  prize  j 
That  injured  or  offended  never  try'd 
Its  dignity  by  vengeance  to  maintain. 
But  by  magnanimous  difdain. 
A  wit  that  temperately  bright 
With  inoffenftve  light 

E  e  4  All 

*  POPE'S  E/ay  on  Man,  line  219. 
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All  pleafmg  fhone,  nor  ever  paft 
The  decent  bounds,  that  wifdom's  fober  hand, 
And  fweet  benevolence's  mild  command, 
And  bafliful  modefty,  before  it  caft. 
A  prudence  undeceiving,  undecciv'd, 
That  nor  too  little  nor  too  much  believ'd, 
That  fcorn'd  unjuft  fufpicion's  coward  fear, 
And  without  weaknefs  knew  to  be  fincere. 
Such  Lucy  was ;  when,  in  her  faireft  days, 
Amidft  th'  acclaim  of  univerfal  praife 

In  life's  and  glory's  frefheft  bloom, 
Death  came  remorfelefs  on,  and  funk  her  to  the  tomb. 

Immediately  follows  a  very  apt  and  pleasing 
Comparifon  j 

So  where  the  filent  ftreams  of  Lin's  glide    ' 

In  the  foft  bofom  of  Campania's  vale, 
When  now  the  wintry  tempefts  all  are  fled, 

And  genial  fummer  breathes  its  weftern  gale, 
The  verdant  orange  lifts  its  beauteous  head  : 

From  ev'ry  branch  the  balmy  flow'rets  rife, 
On  ev'ry  bough  the  golden  fruits  are  feen  ; 

With  odours  fvveet  it  fills  the  fmiling  fides, 
The  wood-nymphs  tend  it,  and  th'  Malign  queen : 

But  in  the  midft  of  all  its  blooming  pride, 
A  fudden  blaft  from  Apenmnus  blows, 

Cold  with  perpetual  fnows ; 
The  tender  blighted  plant  fhrinks  up  its  leaves,  and  dies  f. 

§/. 

•f  To  the  fame  Author  alfo  are  afcribed  the  following 
vcrfes,  making  part  of  an  epitaph  on  the  fame  lady  ;  and,  as 
they  have  not  been  inferted  among  the  inftances  of  the  lifpo- 
typofis,  the  Reader  may  not  be  difpleafed  if  I  give  them  now  a 
place  in  our  Work,  as  a  fine  example  of  that  Figure. 
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§  7.  A  vaft  variety  of  Paraboles  may  be  col- 
lected from  the  facred  Writings ;  but  we  mall 
content  ourfejves  with  felecting  comparatively 
only  a  few  of  them  from  the  rich  treafure  the 
Scriptures  afford  us. 

The  Prophet  ISAIAH  thus  introduces  the  Af- 
fyrian  Monarch  infolently  glorying  in  his  fuc- 
qefses :  "  And  my  hand  hath  found  as  a  neft  the 
"  riches  of  the  people;  and  as  one  gathered* 
"  eggs  that  are  left,  have  J  gathered  all  the 
"  earth,  and  there  was  none  that  moved  the 
*  wing,  or  opened  the  mouth,  or  peeped  *.-J 

In  like  manner  NAHUM,  prophefying  the  de- 
ftrudtion  of  Nineveh,  fays,  w  All  thy  ftrong-holds 
"  (hall  be  like  fig-trees  with  the  firft  ripe  figs ; 
"  if  they  be  fhaken,  they  mall  fall  into  the  mouth 
»  of  the  eater  f." 

HUSHAI., 

7^  the  memory  of  a  Lady  lately  deceafed.     A  Monody* 

Made  to  engage  all  hearts,  and  charm  all  eyes ; 
Tho'  meek,  magnanimous ;  tho'  witty,  wife; 
Polite,  as  all  her  life  in  courts  had  been  ; 
Yet  good,  as  (lie  the  world  had  never  feen ; 
The  noble  fire  of  an  exalted  mind, 
With  gentleft  female  tendernefs  combined. 
Her  Speech  v/as  the  melodious  voice  of  love, 
Her  fong  the  warbling  of  the  vernal  grove  ; 
Her  eloquence  was  fweeter  than  her  fong, 
Soft  as  her  heart,  and  as  her  reafon  ftrong  ; 
Her  form  each  beauty  of  the  mind  exprefs'd, 
Her  mind  was  virtue  by  the  graces  drefs'd. 

*  Ifa.  x.  14.  f  Nahum  ill.  12. 
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HUSHAI,  reprefenting  to  ABSALOM  what  his 
innumerable  hoft  would  be  able  to  perform 
againft  DAVID  his  father,  fays,  that "  they  would 
"  come  upon  him  in  fome  place  where  he  mould 
ss  be  found  ;  and  that  they  mould  light  upon 
5i  him  as  the  dew  falls  upon  the  ground  *.« 

Our  LORD  reprefents  himfelf  in  the  day  of 
judgment  as  feparating  the  afsembled  world  that 
lhall  ftand  before  him,  K  as  a  mepherd  divides 
«  his  Iheep  from  the  goats  f," 

None  of  thefe  Corn-par  I fom  may  feem  to  have 
any  thing  of  the  Sublime  in  them  \  but  in  that 
very  point  in  which  they  feem  to  be  detective  as 
to  the  Sublime,  they  may  be  found  upon  a  clofe 
and  careful  examination  to  excel,  when  taken  in 
their  connexion.  What  can  raife  the  idea  of  the 
power  of  a  Monarch  to  an  higher  pitch,  than  to 
consider  him  as  "  finding  as  a  neft  the  riches  of 
"  the  people,  and  as  gathering  the  earth  as  one 
*c  gathers  eggs  that  are  left  ?"  With  what  eafe 
and  irresiftible  might  does  he  make  his  conqueftj, 
and  extend  his  abfolute  and  univerfal  dominion 
over  the  nations  ?  In  like  manner  how  utterly 
weak  and  impotent  is  that  people,  whofe  llrong- 
holds  furrender  with  as  little  trouble  u  as  figs 
"  are  fhaken  from  the  boughs  upon  which  they 
"  hang  ? "  And  what  a  numerous  army  do  we 
behold,  and  may  I  not  add,  what  eafy  victories 
do  we  fee  them  making,  when  they  are  faid  to 
rt  light  as  the  dew  falls  upon  the  ground  ? " 

whofe 
*  2  Sam.  xvii.  1 2.  f  Matt  xxv.  32. 
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whofe  defcent  can  by  no  means  be  prevented. 
As  to  our  LORD'S  faying,  that  he  lhall  feparate 
all  nations,  "  as  a  fhepherd  divides  his  fheep 
"  from  the  goats,"  what  can  give  a  more  ftrik- 
ing  idea  of  his  majefty  and  power  in  the  day  of 
judgment  than  this  Comparifcn  ?  Though  he  has 
the  NIMRODS,  the  NEEUCHADNEZZARS,  the  ALEX- 
ANDERS, and  the  C^SARS  of  our  world  before 
him  •,  nay,  though  he  has  fuch  an  immenfe  mul- 
titude, as  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  in  all 
nations  and  in  all  ages,  without  fo  much  as  a  fin- 
gle  perfon  wanting,  yet  he  feparates  them  as  a 
fhepherd  divides  his  fheep  from  the  goats,  with- 
out any  difficulty,  any  delay.  "  I  can  imagine," 
fays  that  excellent  expositor  Dr  DODDRIDGE,  in 
a  note  upon  the  place,  "  no  more  magnificent 
"  image  than  this  -,  the  afsembled  world  diftin- 
«  guifhed  with  fuch  unerring  penetration,  and 
"  diilributed  into  two  grand  clafses,  with  as 
"  much  eafe  as  fheep  and  goats  are  ranged  in 
"  different  companies." 

Allow  me  here  to  obferve,  that  we  fometimes 
find  an  amazing  dignity,  an  ineffable  grandeur 
in  a  few  fhort  exprefsions  of  Scripture.  Thus 
we  may  consider  the  account  of  MOSES  concern- 
ing the  production  of  light :  *  And  GOD  faid, 
"  Let  there  be  light,  and  there  was  light  *.-'* 

LONGINUS  takes  notice  of  this  pafsage,  and 
fays,  "  So  likewife  the  legislator  of  the  Jews, 
"  who  was  no  common  perfon,  after  he  had 
"  conceived  the  power  of  God  according  to  its 

"  dignity, 
*  Gen.  i.  3. 
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"  dignity,  has  written  in  the  beginning  of  his 
"  laws,  And  GOD  faid  —  What  ?  —  Let  there  be 
cc  light^  and  tbere  was  light  ;  Let  the  earth  be, 
"  and  the  earth  was  *." 

To  the  fame  purpofe  I  might  mention  another 
pafsage  :  "  And  I  faw  a  great  white  throne,  and 
**  him  that  fat  upon  it,  from  whofe  face  the 
M  earth  and  the  heaven  fled  away,  and  there  was 
«  found  no  place  for  them  -j  ."  As  a  word 
created  nature,  fo  a  look,  a  frown  difsoive  it. 
What  uncontrolable  and  fovereign  power  is 
here  ?  How  can  Deity  be  pofsibly  reprefented  in 
greater  majefty,  in  fuperior  glory  ?  "  Set  Ho- 
«c  MER'S  Sublime,  fays  Mr  BLACKWALL,  adorned 
*c  with  all  the  pomp  of  good  words,  heightened 
*c  with  all  the  loftinefs  of  grand  and  ravifhing 
«c  numbers,  and  place  St  JOHN'S  defcription  of 
"  the  appearance  of  the  Judge  of  the  world  near 
"  to  it,  only  exprefsed  in  a  few  plain  and  com- 
"  mon  words,  and  adorned  with  its  own  native 
"  simplicity,  and  all  the  brightnefs  of  the  Poee 
*6  will  vanifii,  and  be  quite  abforbed  by  the 
**•  dazzling  and  rapturous  glory  of  the  Apoftk. 
*«•  What  is  bending  of  fable  brows  ,  Jkaking  of  cm- 
*c  broftal  curls^  and  Olympus  trembling  to  the  cen- 
H  tery~  to  the  heaven  and  the  earth  flying  away  be- 

"  fort 


*  Tavlr,  KKI,  o 

^ij  Tt\v  TH  Ssitf  ov\>ex.[jnv  y.ctlct,  Tfii  a|»a>  i^uo^ys,  ftat^t^-nviv'  tv- 
Qtrt;  tv  rn  Eio-*oX»j  yya^a^  TUV  vopuv,  "  TLwiv  o  $£©-,  3)r,<rt.  TI; 
•*  -yEwc&w  ipw?»  ft 
^  Sublimitate,  §  9. 

•\  Rev.  xx.  n. 
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«  fore  the  face  of  the  Son  of  GOD  ?  I  fay  no 
"  more.  To  enlarge  upon,  and  pretend  to  il- 
"  luftrate  this  pafsage,  would  be  prefumption  as 
"  well  as  loft  labour :  from  whcfe  face  the  earth 
"  and  the  heaven  fled  away ',  is  fo  plain  that  it  does 
"  not  need,  fo  majeftic  and  grand,  that  it  dif- 
"  dains  commentary  and  paraphrafe  V 

To  return  to  our  fubject.  To  the  Compares 
which  we  have  already  quoted  from  the  facred 
Writings,  we  mall  add  the  following :  "  How 
"  goodly  are  thy  tents,  O  Jacob,  and  thy  taber- 
"  nacles,  O  Ifrael  ?  As  the  valleys  are  they  fpread 
"  forth,  as  gardens  by  the  river's  side,  as  the 
"  trees  of  lign-aloes  which  the  LORD  hath  plant- 
"  ed,  and  as  cedar-trees  besides  the  waters  •}•. 
ss  My  cloftrine  mall  drop  as  the  rain ;  my  fpeech 
"  mail  diftil  as  the  dew,  as  the  fmall  rain  upon 
"  the  tender  herb,  and  as  the  Ihowers  upon  the 
w  grafs  +.  For  the  LORD'S  portion  is  his  people; 
"  Jacob  is  the  lot  of  his  inheritance :  He  found 
"  him  in  a  defert  land,  and  in  the  wafte  howling 
"  wildernefs.  He  led  him  about,  he  inftruded 
"  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye.  As 
"  an  eagle  ftirreth  up  her  nefl,  flutters  over  her 
51  young,  fpreads  abroad  her  wings,  takes  them, 
«  bears  them  on  her  wings  •,  fo  the  LORD  alone 
ij  did  lead  him,  and  there  was  no  flrange  God 
«  with  him  |j.  Behold  how  good  and  how  plea- 

"  fant 

*  BLACKWALL'S  S acred Clajfics,  vol.  i.  p.  251.  Odavo  edit. 
•\  Numb.xxiv.  5,6.  %  Deut.  xxxii.  2. 

jj  Deut.  xxxii.  9 — 1 1. 
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"  fant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell  together  in 
"  unity.  It  is  like  the  precious  ointment  upon 
15  the  head,  that  ran  down  upon  the  beard,  even 
w  AARON'S  beard,  that  went  down  to  the  fkirts 
"  of  his  garments.  As  the  dew  of  Hermon  *, 
"  and  as  the  dew  that  defcended  upon  the  moun- 
B  tains  of  Zion  •,  for  there  the  LORD  commanded 
**  the  blefsing,  even  life  for  evermore  f.  Who 
"  hath  wo  ?  who  hath  forrow  ?  who  hath  con- 
"  tendons  ?  who  hath  babbling  ?  who  hath 
*  wounds  without  caufe  ?  who  hath  rednefs  of 
"  eyes  ?  They  that  tarry  long  at  the  wine  ;  they 
"  that  go  to  feek  mixed  wine.  Look  not  thou 
"  upon  the  wine  when  it  is  red,  when  it  gives  its 
w  colour  in  the  cup,  when  it  moves  itfelf  aright : 
"  at  the  laft  it  biteth  like  a  ferpent,  and  ftingeth 
ss  like  an  adder.  Thine  eyes  mall  behold  ftrange 
a  women,  and  thine  heart  mall  utter  perverfe 
"  things  :  yea,  thou  malt  be  as  he  that  lies  down 
51  in  the  midft  of  the  fea,  or  as  he  that  lies  upon 
JI  the  top  of  a  mail  J.  And  it  was  told  the  houfe 
"  of  DAVID,  faying,  Syria  is  confederate  with 
*J  Ephraim.  And  his  heart  was  moved,  and  the 
•"  heart  of  his  people,  as  the  trees  of  the  wood 

u  are 

*  "  At  about  fix  or  feven  hours  diftance  eaftward,  fays  Mr 
"  MA-UNDR^LL,  flood  within  view  Nazareth,  and  the  two 
«'  mounts  Tabor  and  Herman.  We  were  fufficiently  inflrut^ed 
•«  by  experience  what  the  holy  Pfalmift  means  by  the  dew  of 
««  Herman,  our  tents_ being  as  wet  with  it  as  if  it  had  rained 
•'  all  night."  MAUNDRELL'S  Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  page  57. 

•j-  Pfalm  cxxxiii.  J  Prov.  xxiii.  29 — 34. 
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"  are  moved  with  the  wind  *.  Wo  to  the  mul- 
$*  titude  of  many  people,  which  make  a  noife  like 
**  the  noife  of  the  feas,;  and  to  the  rufhirig  of  na- 
M  tions  -,  that  make  a  rufliing  like  the  rufhing  of 
"  mighty  waters.  The  nations  fhall  rufh  like  the 
ss  rufliing  of  many  waters ;  but  GOD  fhall  rebuke 
w  them,  and  they  fliall  flee  far  off,  and  fhall  be 
"  chafed  as  the  chaff  of  the  mountains  before 
Ji  the  wind,  and  like  a  rolling  thing  before  the 
"  whirlwind  t.  And  the  multitude  of  all  the 
"  nations  that  fight  againft  Ariel,  even  all  that 
**  fight  againft  her  and  her  munition,  and  that 
u  diftrefs  her,  fliall  be  as  a  dream  of  a  night-vi- 
"  sion.  It  fhall  be  as  when  an  hungry  man 
"  dreams,  and  behold  he  eats ;  but  he  awakes, 
"  and  his  foul  is  empty :  or  as  when  a  thirfty 
"  man  dreams,  and  behold  he  drinketh  ;  but  he 
"  awakes,  and  behold  he  is  faint,  and  his  foul 
M  has  appetite  :  fo  fliall  the  multitude  of  all  the 
u  nations  be  that  fight  againft  mount  Zion  t- 
ts  For  as  the  rain  comes  down,  and  the  fnow 
xs  from  heaven,  and  returns  not  thither,  but  wa- 
55  ters  the  earth,  and  makes  it  bring  forth  and 
fs  bud,  that  it  may  give  feed  to  the  fower,  and 
sr  bread  to  the  eater ;  fo  fhall  my  word  be  that 
5£  goes  forth  out  of  my  mouth:  it  fhall  not  return 
tt  unto  me  void,  but  it  fhall  accornplifh  that 
'J  which  I  pleafe,  and  it  fhall  profper  in  the  thing 
"  whereunto  I  fent  it  ||." 

I  might 

*  Ifaiah  vii,  2.  f  Ifaiah  xvii.  12,  13. 

J  Ifa.  xxix.  7,  8.  |j  Ifa,  Iv.  io,  1 1. 
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I  might  go  on  to  multiply  inftances  of  the  Pa- 
valole  from  the  infpired  Writings  •,  but  I  fhall 
only  add  two  more,  and  I  own  I  felect  them  for 
the  fake  not  merely  of  example,  but  that  I  may 
evince  their  juftice  and  propriety.     w  Behold  he 
"  fhall  come  up,"  fays  the  Prophet  (hereby  in- 
tending a  furious  invader)  "  like  a  lion  from  the 
"  fwelling  of  Jordan  againft  the  habitation  of  the 
11  ftrong  *.M     "  After  having  defcended,"  fays 
Mr  MAUNDRELL,  "  the  outermoft  bank  of  Jor- 
"  dan,  you  go  about  a  furlong  upon  a  level 
"  ftrand,    before  you  come  to  the  immediate 
cc  bank  of  the  river.     This  fecond  bank  is  fo 
ct  befet  with  bufhes  and  trees,  fuch  as  tamarifks, 
cc  willows,  oleanders,  &c.  that  you  can  fee  no 
"  water  till  you  have  made  your  way  through 
cc  them.     In  this  thicket  anciently,  and  the  fame 
<c  is  reported  of  it  at  this  day,  fever al  forts  of 
"  wild  beafts  were  wont  to  harbour  themfelves, 
cc  whofe  being  wafhed  out  of  the  covert  by  the 
cc  overflowings  of  the  river,  gave  occasion  to  that 
"  allusion,  he  foall  come  up  like  a  lion  from  the 
tc  fuelling  of  Jordan  t,"  &c.     Correfpondent  to 
which  account,  AMMIANUS  MARCELLINUS  tells 
us,  that  "  lions  without  number  range  through 
^  the  reeds  and  fhrubs  of  the  rivers  of  Mcfopo- 
"  tamia  \" 

Let 

*  Jeremiah  xlix.  19. 

•J-  M AUN PR E LL'S  Journey  from  Aleppo  /<?  Jerufalem,  ^.82. 
^  Inter  arundineta  Mcfopotamiac  fiuminum  &  frutedla  leo- 
nes  vagantur  innumeri.     Lib,  xviii.  cap.  17. 
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Let  us  imagine  then  a  lion  asleep  among  the 
thickets  that  grow  upon  the  banks  of  Jordan ; 
let  us  imagine  him  fuddenly  awakened  by  the 
roaring,  or  fuddenly  dislodged  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  the  rapid,  tumultuous  flood,  and  rufhing 
in  his  fury  into  the  upland  country,  and  we  lhall 
perceive^  mall  I  not  fay,  admire  the  force  and 
propriety  of  the  Comparifon  ? 

"  Of  the  lizard  kind,  fays  Dr  SHAW>  the  Carrol 
"  is  of  fo  docible  a  nature,  and  appears  withal 
"  to  be  fo  affected  with  music,  that  I  have  feen 
"  feveral  of  them  keep  exact  time  and  motion 
"  with  the  Dervijhes  in  their  circulatory  dances  ; 
16  running  over  their  heads  and  arms ;  turning, 
"  when  they  turned  •,  and  {topping,  when  they 
"  flopped.  I  have  like  wife  read  that  the  dab, 
"  another  lizard  which  I  have  defcribed,  is  a 
"  lover  of  music,  particularly  of  the  bag-pipe. 
"  This,  I  prefume,  as  there  is  no  fmall  affinity 
"  betwixt  the  lizard  and  the  ferpent-kind,  may 
"  bear  fome  relation  to  the  quality  which  the 
"  latter  is  fuppofed  to  have,  of  being  charmed 
"  and  affected  with  music.  The  Pfalmift  al- 
"  hides  to  it  when  he  mentions  the  deaf  adder, 
*'  that  flops  her  ear,  which  will  not  hearken  to 
"  the  voice  of  charmers,  charming  never  fo 
"  wifely  V  As  if  the  Pfalmift  had  faid, 
«  While  fome  of  the  ferpent-kind  fuffer  them- 
"  felves  to  be  charmed,  there  are  others  that  will 
F  f  «  resift 

*  SHAW'S  Travels,  or  Obfervations  relating  to  federal  parts 
of  Barbary  and  the  Levant,  p.  41 1 .  Quarto  edition. 
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"  resift  every  effort  of  music  that  can  be  made 
"  upon  them ;  and  fuch  are  thofe  profligate  and 
"  defperately  wicked  perfons,of  whom  I  am  now 
"  fpeaking." 

§  8.  There  are  fome  obfervations  that  may  be 
made  upon  this  Figure,  which  may  well  deferve 
a  place  in  our  memories. 

( i )  Comparisons  need  not  always  to  be  taken 
from  noble  and  fublime  fubjecls.  "  There  are 
"  Comparifons,  fays  Dr  LOWTH,  to  be  met  with, 
"  designed  to  dirfufe  light  on  our  fubjects,  and 
«  exprefs  our  ideas  of  them  with  greater  perfpi- 
"  cuity  and  advantage.  This  is  remarkably  the 
"  cafe  if  the  thing  which  forms  the  Comparifon 
44  is  well  known,  clear,  and  familiar,  and  exactly 
44  agrees  with  the  thing  to  which  it  is  refembled. 
44  In  this  kind  of  Paraboks^  there  is  no  necefsity 
44  that  the  Comparifon  mould  be  lofty,  grand, 
<c  elegant,  and  dazzling:  it  will  be  fufficient  if  it 
44  is  proper,  juft,  obvious,  and  adapted  to  give 
44  a  full  idea  of  the  fubject  it  is  designed  to  il- 
"-  luftrate  *." 

Let 

*  Primum  fane  reperta:  funt  Corr.parationes  ,nd  inferendam 
rebus  lucem,  earumque  imagines  ciarius  &  err.incntius  expri- 
mendas:  quod  ita  fiet  maxime,  fi  res,  qua;  fimilitudinis  gra- 
tia aliunde  afiumitar.  fit  nota,  perlpictia,  familiaris  cnrrque 
ea  re  cui  componiiur  accurate  congruat.  Quo  in  generc  mi- 
nime  eft  necefle,  ut  fit  excelfa,  grandis,  venufta.  fplendida  : 
fatis  earn  commendabit  ipfa  proprietas,  &  iimilitudinis  fpecies 
aperta,  &  in  oculis '  incurrcns,  &  ad  rcrp  ciare  explicandam 
nata.  LOWTH  Pr&kfl.  Ataikm*  p.  IOZ. 
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Let  me  give  a  few  in  (lances  of  this  kind  from 
the  moil  celebrated  Writers.  HOMER  mall  lead 

the  way. 

Like  flies,  that,  in  a  thick-embody'd  fwarm, 
Play  round  the  {heep-cotes  in  the  days  of  fpring, 
When  o'er  the  pail  the  milk  redundant  foams, 
In  number  were  the  Greeks^  that  throng'd  the  field, 
Againft  the  Trojans  drawn  in  dire  array, 
And  thirfting  for  their  blood * 

VIRGIL  compares  the  diligence  of  the  Syrians, 
and  their  various  employments  in  building  their 
city,  to  the  labours  of  the  bees  •, 

So  when  the  fummer  reaflumes  its  reign, 
The  bees  rufh  forth  into  the  flow'ry  plain : 
In  the  warm  fun  their  various  labour  ply; 
Now  teach  the  full-fledg'd  young  to  tempt  the  /ky  ; 
Now  to  a  mafs  condenfe  the  liquid  juice; 
Now  (lore  the  brimming  cells  for  future  ufe; 
Now  meet  their  brethren  on  their  homeward  road  ; 
And  kindly  eafe  them  of  their  fragrant  load  ; 
Now  form  a  clofe- compared  fwarm,  and  drive 
The  drones,  a  lazy  vermin,  from  their  hive. 
All,  all  with  fervor  on  their  work  attend, 
And  thyme  and  honey  round  their  odours  fend  f . 


HVTS 

Ails  x.a.lce, 

Clv)  sv  siaem,  olt  rs  yXaff^-  «y/~s 


Iliad,  lib.  ii.  ver.  469, 

v  Qiiales  apes  aeftate  nova  per  florea  rura 
Exercet  fub  fole  labor,  cum  gentis  adultoa 

F  f  2  Educunt 
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MILTON,  reprefenting  the  SON  of  GOD  in  his 
-idous  majefty  expelling  the  rebel-angels,, 
fays, 

The  overthrown  he  rais'd,  and  as  an  herd 
Of  goats  or  tim'rous  flock  together  throngrd, 
Drove  them  before  him  thunder-ftruck  —  * 

And  as  humble  Comparifons  are  to  be  met 
with  in  other  celebrated  Writers,  fo  they  are  not 
wanting  in  the  facred  Writings.  "  Now  there- 
"  fore  (the  words  of  DAVID  to  SAUL)  let  not  my 
"  blood  fall  to  the  earth  before  the  face  of  the 
"  LORD  •,  for  the  King  of  lirael  is  come  out  to 
"  feek  a  flea,  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a  partridge 
51  in  the  mountains  -J-."  And  again,  "  As  the 
"  partridge  fitteth  on  eggs,  and  hatcheth  them 
"  not;  fo  he  that  getteth  riches,  and  not  by 
"  right,  fhall  leave  them  in  the  midft  of  his 
"  days,  and  at  his  end  fhall  be  a  fool  t"  So 
the  Pfalmift  tells  us,  that  his  •'*  enemies  com- 
"  pafsed  him  about  like  bees,  and  that  they  were 
"  quenched  as  the  fire  of  thorns  ||."  And  our 
blcfsed  LORD,  in  his  lamentation  over  Jerufalem^ 

fays, 

FAicunt  fa-tus,  aut  cum  liquentia  mella 
Stipant,  &  dulci  diftendunt  neftare  cellas, 
A\.\".  onera  accipiunt  vcnientum,  aut  agmine  fafto 
Jgnavum  fucos  pecns  a  prsjfcpibua  arcent. 
Fervet  opus,  redolcntquc  thymo  fragrantia  mella. 

\AIRGIL.  ^neid.  lib.  i.  ver.  434. 
*  MILTON'S  Paradlfe  LoJI,  book  vi.  line  856. 

f  i  Sam.  xxvi.  20.  J  Jer.  xvii.  n. 

j|  Pfalm  cxviii.  12. 
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lays,  3S  How  often  would  I  have  gathered  thy 
w  children  together,  even  as  an  hen  gathers  her 
"  chickens  under  her  wings,  and  ye  would 
"  not  *  ?"  So  it  is  faid,  «  They  lhall  lick  the 
"  duft  like  a  ierpent  ;  they  (hall  move  out  of 
M  their  holes  like  worms  of  the  earth  f."  In 
like  manner,  our  LORD  fpeaks  of  "  Faith  as  a 
"  grain  of  muftard-feed  $.  When  GOD  corrects 
u  man  for  iniquity,  it  is  faid  that  he  makes  his 
"  beauty  to  confume  away  like  ,a  moth  ||.  Lift 
"  up  your  eyes  (fays  GOD  by  his  prophet)  to  the 
55  heavens,  and  look  upon  the  earth  beneath:  for 
ss  the  heavens  fhall  vanifh  av/ay  iike  frnoke,  and 
M  the  earth  ihali  wax  old  like  a  garment,  and 
51  they  that  dwell  therein  fhall  die  in  like  man- 
"  ner  ;  but  my  falvation  mall  be  for  ever,  and 
!*  my  righteoufnefs  fhall  not  be  abolifhed  §." 
The  claufe,  and  they  that  dwell  therein  JJoall  die  in 
like  manner^  may  be  rendered,  and  they  that  dwell 
therein  Jhall  perijh  like  the  meaneft  infett  ;  or,  as 
VITRINGA  defcribes  it,  "  a  contemptible  infect, 
*'  of  Ihort  duration,  deftined  to  deftruction,  and 
"  which,  according  to  MOSES'S  hiftory,  Exod. 
tc  viii.  1  6.  was  made  out  of  the  duft,  the  well 
"  known  origin  of  man  **."  The  LORD  de- 

,  clares, 

*  Matt,  xxiii.  37.  f  Micah  vii    17.  J  Luke 

xv-ii.  6.  ||  Pfalm  xxxix.  u.  §  Ifa.  li.  6. 

**  Non  putem  vociilas  ]D""j'JD  unquam  inter  fe  conjungi, 
&  conjun6las  hac  fignificatione  ufurpar!.     Vocula  p  plane 


hie  T7»ps>.x3i.     Quid  enim  eft  illud,  jlcitt  fie?  Non  dtibitavi 

•igitur  ad  propriorem  loci  afpedum,  vocem  p  hie  vertendam 

F  f  3  per 
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clares,  that  he  "  would  take  away  the  remnant 
55  of  the  honfe  of  JEROBOAM,  as  a  man  takes  away 
55  dung,  till  it  be  all  gone  *."    And  again,  in  the 
fame   prophecy,   it   is  faid,  ss  the  LORD  fliall 
"  fmite  Ifrael,  as  a  reed  is  fiiaken  in  the  water  f." 
And  SOLOMON  fays,  M  As  the  door  turns  upon 
iJ  his  hinges,  fo  doth  the  slothful  upon  his  bed  I." 
What  can  be  more  juft  and  apt  than  this  Com- 
parifon  ?  for  though  there  is  motion  both  in  the 
sluggard,  and  the  door,  yet  there  is  no  advance 
made  by  either  of  them  :  and  as  the  door  upon 
its  hinges  grates  heavily  and  fullenly,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  reluctant  and  querulous,  upon  its  being 
forced  into  motion,  it  gives  us  a  juft  reprefenta- 
tion  of  the  Jlugggard -9  and  accordingly  it  is  added, 
w  The  slothful  hides  his  hand  in  his  bofom,  and 
"  it  grieves  him  to  bring  it  again  to  his  mouth  [!," 
I  will  only  add  one  more  inftance  from  the  Scrip- 
tures of  humble  Companion ;  the  propriety  of 
•which  the  more  we  consider,  the  more  we  may 
admire.    '5  Confidence  (fays  the  wife  man)  in  an 
«  unfaithful  man  in  a  t^ime  of  trouble,  is  like  a 
*!  broken  tooth,  and  a  foot  out  of  joint  §.-'  Not 
only  is  there  no  relief,  no  help  from  an  unfaith- 
ful 

per  i'trmic»/itvii  qua  fignificarione  vox  Q\3J  fumitur,  Exoe/. 
viii.  16  • — Yi.fit  hoc  ioco  Cl.  cie  Dieu,  vertitque,  tanquam  pe- 
diculus. —  Dei'urnitur  metapi.oia  ab  infc&o  contemptibili,  exi- 
guse  durationis,  interitu  deftinato,  qt:od  in  hiftoria  Mofaica  ex 
j>r</vere  (qui  hominibus  ortuni  oed;t)  produdum  efle  fertur. 
VJTRING  in  loc. 

*  i  Kingtxiv.  10.  f  i  Kirgsxiv.  15.  ^  Prov. 

xxvi.  14.  ||  Verfe  15.  §  Prov.  xxv.  19. 
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ful  man,  when  we  mofl  need  his  afliilance,  but 
to  our  non-afllflance  is  added,  as  we  placed  our 
confidence  in  him,  certain  and  excruciating  pain, 
not  unlike  the  pain  we  feel  in  trying  to  ufe  a 
broken  tooth,  or  venturing  our  weight  upon  a 
foot  out  of  joint. 

(2)  Thofe  Par  aides  may  be  entitled  to  a  pe- 
culiar praife,  which  not  only  illuilrate,  or  digni- 
fy, or  infufe  a  pleafure  into  our  difcourfes,  but 
which  contain  in  them  a  new  and  lively  defcrip- 
tion.  Of  this  fort,  if  my  tafte  does  not  mifguide 
me,  are  the  following. 

The  image  of  a  giant  ftriking  a  club  into  the 
.ground,  is  thus  illuftrated  by  SPENSER  : 

As  when  almighty  JOVE,  in  wrathful  mood, 
To  wreak  the  guilt  of  mortal  fins  is  bent, 
Hurls  forth  his  thund'ring  dart  with  deadly  food, 
Enroll'd  in  flames,  and  fmould'ring  dreariment  *, 
Thro'  riven  clouds,  and  molten  firmament; 
The  fierce  three-forked  engine  making  way, 

Both  lofty  tow'rs,  and  higheft  trees  hath  rent. 
And  all  that  might  his  a,ngry  pafiage  (by, 
And  (hooting  in  ,the  ea,rth  cafts  up  a  mount  of  clay  f. 

A  madman  is  thus  rqprefented  by  Mr  LEE,  ip 
a  ftmile  : 

To  my  charm'd  ears  no  more  of  woman  tell ; 
Name  not  a  woman,  and  I  mail  be  well: 
Like  a  poor  lunatic  that  makes  his  moan, 
And  for  awhile  beguiles  his  lookers  on  ; 

F  f  4  He 

*  Sorrowful nefs.  -}•  SPENSER'S  Fairy  Queen,  b.  i. 

8.  iUnza  9. 
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He  reafons  well,  his  eyes  their  fiercenefs  Jofe, 
And  vows  his  keepers  his  wrong'd  fenfe  abufe  : 
But  if  you  hit  the  caufe  that  hurts  his  brain,  -\ 

Then  his  teeth  gnafh  -,  he  foams,  he  (hakes  his  chain  ;    > 
His  eye- balls  roll,  and  he  is  mad  again. 

So  again, 

I  laugh  to  think  how  your  unmaken  CATO 
Will  look  aghaft,  while  unforefeen  deftruclion 
Pours  in  upon  him  tnus  from  ev  ry  fide. 
So,  where  our  wide  Numdian  waftes  extend, 
Sudden  th'  impetuous  hurricanes  defcend, 
Wheel  thro'  the  air,  in  circling  eddies  play, 
Tear  up  the  fands,  and  fweep  whole  plains  away ; 
The  helplefs  traveller,  in  wild  furprife,  -\ 

Sees  the  dry  defert  all  around  him  rife, 
And  fmother'd  in  the  dufty  whirlwind  dies  f.  3 

(3)  Thofe  Paraboks  may  claim  diftingui 
honour,  in  which  two  purpoles  are  anfwt 
once.  No  Comparifon  of  this  kind  occurs  to 
my  remembrance  finer  than  that  in  Mr  FITZGE- 
RALD'S poem,  entitled  Bedlam  •,  in  which  he  com- 
pares the  joys  of  a  madman  in  his  imaginary  mo- 
narchy, to  the  joys  of  C^SAR  on  fome  trium- 
phal day  •,  and  at  the  fame  time  repreients  rhat 
celebrated  hero,  with  all  the  proud  ideas  he  en- 
tertained of  himfelf,  under  a  diftraclion  of  a  worfe 
kind  than  that  of  the  lunatic, 

Within  this  lonely  lodge,  in  folemn  port, 
An  awful  monarch  keeps  his  fhiv'ring  court, 

And 

f  ADDISPN'S  Mifcellaneous  Works,  vol.  ii.  page  73.    Oflavo 
edition. 
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And  far  and  wide  as  boundlefs  thought  can  ftray, 
Extends  a  vaft  imaginary  fway. 
Utopian  princes  bow  before  his  throne, 
Lands  unexifting  his  dominion  own, 
And  airy  .realms,  and  regions  in  the  moon. 
The  pride  of  dignity,  the  pomp  of  ftate, 
The  darling  glories  of  the  envy'd  great, 
Rife  to  his  view,  and  in  his  fancy  fwell, 
And  guards  and  courtiers  crowd  his  empty  cell. 
See  how  he  walks  majeflic  thro'  the  throng  ! 
(Behind  he  trails  his  tatter'd  robes  along) 
And  cheaply  bleft,  and  innocently  vain, 
Enjoys  the  dear  delufion  of  his  brain  : 
In  this  fmall  fpot  expatiates  unconfm'd, 
Supreme  of  monarchs,  firft  of  human  kind. 

Such  joyful  ecftafy  as  this  pofleft 
On  fome  triumphal  day  great  CJESAR'S  breafl: 
Great  CJESAR,  fcarce  beneath  the  Gods  ador'd, 
The  world's  proud  victor,  Rome's  imperial  lord, 
With  all  his  glories  in  their  utmoft  height, 
And  all  his  pow'r  difplay'd  before  his  fight : 
Unnumber'd  trophies  grace  the  pompous  train, 
And  captive  kings  indignant  drag  their  chain. 
With  laurel'd  enfigns  glitt'ring  from  afar,  •* 

His  legions,  glorious  partners  of  the  war,  C 

His  conqu'ring  legions  march  behind  the  golden  car  ;  3 
While  (bouts  on  Ihouts  from  gather'd  nations  rife, 
And  endlefs  acclamations  rend  the  fkies. 
For  this  to  vex  mankind  with  dire  alarms, 
Urging  with  rapid  fpeed  his  reftlefs  arms, 
From  clime  to  clime  the  mighty  madman  flew, 
Nor  tafted  quiet,  nor  contentment  knew, 
But  fpread  wild  ravage  all  the  world  abroad, 
The  plague  of  nations,  and  the  fcourge  of  GOD, 

(4)  Com- 
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(4)  Comparifons  may  be  either  simple  or  com- 
pound. A  simple  Companion  is  that  in  which 
one  thing  only  is  compared  to  another;  as, 
when  DEMOSTHENES  fays,  "  That  decree  fcat- 
"  tered  the  danger  that  then  hung,  like  a  cloud 
"  over  the  city  *."  "  As  fwallows,  fays  CICERO, 
"  are  prefent  with  us  in  fumtner,  but  are  gone 
"  in  winter-,  fo  falfe  friends  attend  us  in  the 
*'  funfhine  of  profperity,  but  in  the  winter  of 
"  affliction  they  all  fly  away  f."  A  compound 
Companion  is  that  in  which  one  thing  is  com- 
pared to  two  or  more  things.  "  As  fnow  in  fum- 
"  mer,  and  as  rain  in  harveft,  fo  honour  is  not 
35  feemly  for  a  fool  t.  SAUL  and  JONATHAN 
»  are  faid  to  be  fwifter  than  eagles,  and  ftronger 
"  than  lions  |}.  Though  I  fpeak  (fays  the  Apo- 
SJ  ftle  PAUL)  with  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  an- 
"  gels,  and  have  not  charity,  I  am  become  as 
JJ  founding  brafs,  or  a  tinkling  cymbal  §.  Like 
"  the  noiie  of  chariots  on  the  tops  of  the  moun- 
"  tains,  mail  they  (the  locuils)  leap ;  like  the 
JJ  noife  of  a  flame  of  fire  that  burns  the  flubble ; 

"  as 


Talo  TO  <4"5(P1<!¥ta  Tor  Tols  i 

eiroivicriv  uc-TTtp  »t<p<&*.      Graf,  tie  CORON.  pag.  14. 
edit.  Oxon. 

f  Ut  hirundines  seftivo  tempore  prrefio  funt,  fripore  pulfa; 
•recedunt ;  ita  falfi  amici  fereno  vita?  tempore  prasfto  funt ;  fi  - 
i-nulatque  hiemem  fortune;  viderint,  devolant  omnes.  CICER. 
v.  lib.iv.  §  48. 


Prov.  xxvi.  i.  ||  2  Sam.  i.  23. 

i  Cor.  xiii.  i. 
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**  as  a  ftrong  people  fet  in  battle-array  *."  And 
in  like  manner,  -f  Behold,  a  King  fhall  reign  in 
"  righteoufnefs,  and  princes  fhall  rule  in  judg- 
"  ment.  And  a  man  mail  be  as  an  hiding-place 
w  from  the  wind,  and  a  covert  from  the  tempeft; 
"  as  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  as  the  fha- 
"  dow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land  f ."  So 
we  may  be  allowed  to  fay,  that  what  light  is  to 
the  world,  food  to  the  hungry,  water  to  the 
thirfly,  phyfic  to  the  fick,  and  reft  to  the  weary, 
that  is  knowledge  to  the  foul  •,  in  which  fentencc 
there  is  evidently  a  duller  of  Comparifons. 

(5)  Par  aides  may  fornetimes  at  once  anfwer  the 
ends  of  illuftration,  fublimity,  and  entertainment  j 
and  when  this  is  the  cafe,  they  may  be  fo  much 
the  more  excellent,  What  think  we,  upon  clofe 
examination  of  the  following  pafsage  r  "  I  will 
"  be  as  the  dew  unto  Ifrael  -,  he  fhall  grow  as  the 
J"J  lily,  and  call  forth  his  roots  as  Lebanon.  His 
"  brandies  fhall  fpread,  and  his  beauty  fhall  be 
5S  as  the  olive-tree,  and  his  fmell  as  .Lebanon. 
"  They  that  dwell  under  his  fhadow  mall  re- 
s>  turn  •,  they  fhall  revive  as  the  corn,  and  grow 
-'*  as  the  vine ;  and  the  fcent  thereof  fhall  be  as 
"  the  wine  of  Lebanon  t."  JOB,  reprefenting 
the  unfaithfulnefs  of  his  friends,  and  their  with- 
holding from  him  thofe  reliefs  of  mercy  and 
compaiskm  which  he  expected  in  his  great  dif- 
trefs,  and  which  they  had  made  him  conclude 

they 
* 
f  Ifaiali  xxxii.  i,  2. 
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they  would  afford  him  by  their  regards  to  him 
in  the  feafon  of  his  profperity,  refembles  them 
to  torrents,  which  are  raifed  and  fwelled  by  win- 
try rains  and  fnows,  and  for  a  time  boaft  a  large 
and  inexhauftible  plenty  of  waters,  but  under 
the  firfh  beams  of  a  fummer's  fun  fuddenly  dry 
up,  and  miferably  difappoint  the  flattering  hopes 
of  travellers  pafsing  through  the  Arabian  deferts, 
when  they  come  to  leek  a  fupply  from  them  in 
their  parching  drought.  "  My  brethren  have 
"  dealt  deceitfully  as  a  brook,  or  torrent  (as  Dr 
J;  LOWTH  translates)  and  as  the  flream  of  tor- 
"  rents  they  pafs  away ;  which  are  blackifh  by 
JJ  reafon  of  the  ice,  and  wherein  the  fnow  is  hid  '* 
(fo  that  their  fhallownefs,  and  the  want  of  living 
fountains  to  fupply  them  were  not  perceived) : 
"  what  time  they  wax  warm,  they  vanifh  ;  when 
u  it  is  hot,  they  are  confumed  out  of  their  place. 
"  The  paths  of  their  way  are  turned  aside  -y  they 
93  go  to  nothing,  and  perim.  The  troops  of 
"  Tema  looked,  the  companies  of  Sheba  waited 
M  for  them.  They  were  confounded,  becaufc? 
"  they  had  hoped  ^  they  came  thither,  and  were 
»  alhamed  *." 

(6)  When  tvvo  or  more  Paraboles  are  con- 
trailed  together,  or  when  contraries  are  repre- 
fented  by  contrary  Comparifons  in  the  fame  pa- 
ragraph, the  Para-boles  may  have  the  greater  ef- 
fect. I  recollect  not  any  more  remarkable  than 
the  two  following  inftances.  "  Thus  faith  the 

M  LORD, 

*  Job  vi.  15 — 20. 
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*  LORD,  Cnrfed  be  the  man  that  trufteth  in 
is  man,  and  makes  flefh  his  arm,  and  whofe  heart 
«  departs  from  the  LORD  :  for  he  mail  be  like 
Ir  the  heath  (a  poor  defpicable  fhrub)  in  the  de- 
M  fert  -,  and  mail  not  fee  when  good  comes,  but 
"  mall  inhabit  the  parched  places  in  the  wil- 
w  dernefs,  in  a  ialt  land,  and  not  inhabited. 
5J  Blefsed  is  the  man  that  trulls  in  the  LORD, 
"  and  whofe  hope  the  LORD  is :  for  he  fliall  be 
"  as  a  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  and  that 
"  fpreads  out  her  roots  by 'the.  river,  and  mail 
55  not  fee  when  heat  comes  -,  but  her  leaf  mall 
ss  be  green,  and  mall  not  be  careful  in  the  year 
"  of  drought,  neither  mail  ceafe  from  yielding 
"  fruit  *."  And  our  LORD,  in  his  conclusion 
of  his  moft  excellent  fermon  upon  the  mount, 
fays,  "  Therefore  whofoever  hears  thefe  fayings 
Ij'  of  mine,  and  does  them,  I  will  liken  him  unto 
i-s  a  wife  man  who  built  his  houfe  upon  a  rock, 
and  the  rain  defcended,  and  the  floods  came, 
s*  and  the  winds  blew,  and  beat  upon  that 
"  houfe,  and  it  fell  not,  for  it  was  founded 
ss  upon  a  rock.  And  every  one  that  hears  thefe 
'-  fayings  of  mine,  and  does  them  not,  mall  be 
"  likened  unto  a  foolim  man  which  built  his 
"  houfe  upon  the  fand  -,  and  the  rain  defcended, 
fs  and  the  floods  came,  and  the  winds  blew,  and 
«  beat  upon  the  houfe,  and  it  fell,  and  great 
«  was  the  fall  thereof  f."  The  reafon  why 
Comparifons  thus  placed  together  may  be  the 

more 
*  Jer.  xvii.  5  — 8.  f  Matt  vii.  24 — 27. 
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more  ftriking,  is  the  fame  with  that  which  is  the 
ground  of  the  Enantiofis^  to  which  I  refer  the 

Reader  *. 

( 7 )  The  difcoveries  and  improvements  m 
icience  that  have  been  made  in  thefe  later  ages, 
have  opened  new  fources  for  Cowparifons,  which 
were  unknown  to  the  ancients.  An  example  or 
two  of  this  kind  will  confirm  our  obiervation. 
HOMER,  compares  the  fplendor  of  ACI-IILLES'S 
ihicld  to  the  moon, 

And  next  he  grafps  his  ample  poncFrous  fiiicld, 
Emitting  far  its  fplendor  like  the  moon  f. 

But  had  he  refembled  its  magnitude  to  the  moon, 
he  muft  have  flopped  there,  while  MILTOX  com- 
pares the  fhield  of  SATAN  to  the  moon  feen 
through  a  telefcope  -9  an  inllrument  firft  ap- 
plied to  celeftial  obfervations  by  GALILEO,  a 
native  of  Tufcany,  whom  the  Poet  intends  by  the 
<Tufcan  artift : 

He  fcarce  had  ceas'd,  when  the  fupei  ior  fiend 

Was  moving  tow'rd  thefhore;  his  pond'rous  fhicld, 

Ethereal  temper,  mafly,  large  and  round, 

Behind  him  caftj  the  broad  circumference 

Hung  on  his  (houlders,  like  the  moon,  whofe  orb 

Thro'  optic  glafs  the  Tufcan  artift  views, 

At  evening  from  the  top  of  Fcfde^ 

Or 

*  P;ige  261. 

\ At/l«£  iTTJtla  a-y.K<&  piyot  rs,  rttea^cv  T£ 

'lo,  ry  &' etiroutvbt  •y^.o!.;  yzvii',  r,wri  IWK. 

Iliad,  lib.  xix.  ver.  373. 
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Or  in  Valdarno,  to  defcry  new  lands, 
Rivers  or  mountains  in  her  fpotty  globe  *, 

SATAN  is  reprefented  fquat  like  a  toad  at  the 
car  of  EVE,  and  being  touched  by  the  fpear  of 
ITHURIEL,  our  great  Poet  tells  us, 

Up  he  ftarts, 

DifcoverM  and  furpris'd.     As  when  a  fpark 
Lights  on  a  heap  of  nitrous  powder,  laid 
Fit  for  the  tun  fome  magazine  to  ftore 
Againft  a  rumourM  war,  the  fmutty  grain 
With  fudden  blaze  diffus'd  inflames  the  air: 
So  flatted  up  in  his  own  fliape  the  fiend  f. 

Gunpowder  is  a  modern  invention,  and 
therefore  no  ancient  Author  could  furnifh 
fuch  a  Jimile.  By  the  way  let  me  obierve, 
that  a  knowledge  of  nature  in  all  its  vaft  ex- 
tent, and  of  fcience  in  all  its  variety,  whe- 
ther ancient  or  modern,  is  requifite  for  a  per- 
fon  who  would  excel  in  Rhetoric,  and  efpecially 
in  the  Parabole,  fmce  nature  and  fcience  are  the 
great  ftorehoufes,  from  which  our  Comparifons 
are  taken. 

"  The  invention  of  fimilies,  fays  CICERO, 
"  will  be  eafy,  if  a  perfon  fliould  frequently 
<c  place  before  his  eyes  all  objects,  animate  and 
"  inanimate,  with  and  without  a  voice,  crea- 
"  tures  favage  and  tame  •,  all  tilings  in  heaven, 
**  earth,  and  fea  -,  the  births  of  art,  chance, 

"  and 

*  Paradife  Loflt  book  i.  line  283.  f  Ibid,  book  17. 

line  8 10. 
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"  and  nature,  things  common  and  uncommon ; 

"  and  from  theie  objects  mould  educe  Com- 

"  parifons  for  ornament,  inftruction,  or  illuftra- 

«  tion  *." 

(  8  )  We  may  be  allowed  to  derive  our  Compa- 
rlfons  from  the  appearance  of  things,  from  na- 
tural and  eafy  conjecture  or  imagination,  from 
report  and  tradition,  and  from  the  heathen  My- 
thology ;  as  Rhetoric  is  by  no  means  retrained 
to  the  truth  and  precision  of  Logic.  Some  in- 
fiances  of  thefe  kinds  of  liberty  I  fhall  produce. 
From  the  appearance  of  things,  and  not  from  a 
real  fact  in  nature,  is  a  Jimile  of  Mr  BELCH  AM, 
taken  in  his  fine  Latin  ode,  entitled,  Mors 
Triumphant.  The  famous  ALEXANDER  is  thus 
defcribed  ••: 

Hark  from  the  earth's  remoteft  bounds, 
Young  AMMON'S  peerlefs  fame  refounds : 
Not  the  loud  torrent  louder  roars, 
Or  wider  devaftation  pours. 

On  Ganges'  banks  the  chief  appears, 
Th'  affrighted  flood  his  thunder  hears, 
That,  from  his  hand  refiftlefs  hurl'd, 
Bows  to  his  beck  the  eaftern  world. 

In 

*  Sed  inventio  iimilium  facilis  erit,  fiquis  iibi  omnes  res 
animatas  &  inanimatas,  mutas  &  loquentes,  feras  &  manfus- 
tas,  terreftres  &  cceleftes  &  maritimas,  artificio,  cafu,  natura 
comparatas,  ufitatas  atque  inufitatas,  frequenter  ante  oculos 
potent  ponere,  5cex  his  aliquam  venari  fimilitudinem,  quae  aut 
ornare,  aut  docere,  aut  apertiorem  rem  facere,  aut  ponerc  ante 
oculos  pofiit.  CicER.rf</HKREN.  lib.  iv.  n.  48. 
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In  a  proud  blaze  of  armour  drefs'd, 

He  boafts  himfelf  fupremely  blefs'd : 

Mad  to  divinity  he  tow'rs, 

While  o'er  him  death  tremendous  low'rs. 

Breathlefs  at  Babylon  he  lies, 
Whom  earth's  domain  could  not  fuffice : 
A  tomb,  an  urn  the  god  contain, 
And  clofe  his  triumphs,  and  his  reign. 

The  Jimik  follows,  in  which  appearance,  and  not 
fa£t,  is  regarded, 

So  in  night's  blue  ferene  a  ftar, 
Sublime,  confpicuous,  beaming  far> 
Shoots  to  the  earth  a  length  of  rays* 
And  in  a  moment  ends  its  blaze  *, 

In  like  manner  natural  and  eafy  conjecture 

and 

*  Mundi  in  remotis  finibus  asftuat 
Torrentis  inftar  dux  Macedonius ; 
Stupetque  Ganges,  dum  fuperbo 
Fulminat  imperio  per  Indos : 

Jam  nunc  beatum  fe  crepat,  &  fremzt, 
Fulgens  in  armis  ;  nunc  &  Olympic* 
Infanus  adfcdas  honores, 
Praecipiti  rapiende  fato  I 
Quern  totus  orbis  non  caperet,  brevi 
Videre  turres  hunc  Babylonia 
Dejedlum,  &  ingentes  triumphos 
Compofitos  humili  fepulchro. 

Sic  ftella  noftu,  per  liquidum  aethera, 
Sublimis,  ardens,  confpicitur  polo, 
Flammas  corufcans  j  mox,  repente 
Lapfa,  petit  peritura  terras,  — _  Pag.  4. 
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and  imagination  may  be  the  fource  of  the  Para~ 
bole  \  as  in  the  following  lines, 

So  the  keen  bolt  a  warrior-angel  aims, 
Array 'd  in  clouds,  and  wrapp'd  in  mantling  flames ; 
He  bears  a  temped  on  his  founding  wings, 
And  his  red  arm  the  forky  vengeance  flings  ; 
At  length,  HeavVs  wrath  appeas'd,  he  quits  the  war,. 
To  roll  his  orb,  and  guide  his  deftin'd  ftar, 
To  filed  kind  fate,  and  lucky  hours  beftow, 
And  fmile  propitious  on  the  world  below  *. 

This  Comparifon  is  founded  upon  the  fupposi- 
tion  of  angels  presiding  over  tempeils,  and  be- 
ing regents  of  the  ftars  ;  a  fupposition  by  no 
means  forced  and  unnatural,  and  neither  dif- 
avowed,  that  I  know  of,  by  reafon  or  fcrip- 
ture. 

Report  and  tradition  alib  may  be  allowed  to 
furnim  Rhetoric  with  its  Comparifons.  Mr  BEL- 
CHAM,  in  his  abovementioned  ode,  intitled,  Mors 
Triumphant,  cries  out, 

Mankind,  O  PLATO,  honour  thee, 
Confefs'd  by  all  the  Attic  Bee. 
Fain,  fain  would'ft  thou  the  foul  refine, 
And  mould  us  to  the  mind  divine; 

But  thou  art  gone  :  thy  fcholar  f  too, 
Whofe  eye  with  keen  unerring  view 
Explor'd  all  nature's  maze,  is  fled,   . 
And  number'd  with  the  filent  dead  : 

But 

*  TICKELL'S  Poem  on  tbt  Profpe$  of  Piact. 
ARISTOTLE. 
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But  Fame  immortal  lends  her  breath, 
And  faves  your  memories  from  death  ; 
Imbofom'd  in  the  learned  train, 
APOLLO'S  dow'r,  you  ftill  remain. 

Next  follows  a  Companion  which  rumour  and 
tradition  fupply,  and  which  jrnuft  not  be  tried 
by  the  rules  of  rigid  truth : 

Thus  in  Arabia*  happy  ground, 
Where  fpice  evolves  its  fragrance  round, 
The  peerlefs  Pb&nix  builds  her  tomb, 
And  dies  in  blazes  of  perfume  : 
But,  ftrange  to  tell,  the  folar  fire 
From  the  warm  aflies  of  the  pyre, 
Kindles  an  heir  to  life  and  fame^ 
A  young  edition  of  the  fame  *. 

*  Quis  te  taceret,  PLATO,  Apis  Attica  ? 
Tu  nos  ab  omni  corporea  lue 
Purgare,   divinaeque  menti 
Fingere  confi  miles  laboras  : 
Heu  !  dudum  abifti.    Et  difcipulus  tuus, 
Qui  curiofa  folicitudine 
Arcana  naturze  refolvit, 
Vafit  ARISTOTELES  ad  umbras. 
Sterna  fed  vos  fama  vetat  mori ; 
Semper  vigetis  munere  Apollini*, 
Et  corde  do&orum  repofti 
Perpetuum  renovatis  xvum. 
Sic  orta  terris  quas  Arabes  colunt. 
Spirant  beatum  tura  ubi  per  folum, 
Multo  fuper  congefto  odore 
Jmmoritur  pretiofa  phoenix. 
Mox  (tanta  quis  miracula  non  canat  ?') 
Blanda  potentis  Phcebi  ope,  rara  avis 
De  fomite  exfultans,  renidet, 
Arte  nova  fibi  jam  fuper ftes.  •          P.  7,  8,9. 

G  g  1 
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We  fhall  alfo  find  in  celebrated  Writers,  Com- 
panions taken  from  the  pagan  Mythology,  or 
their  ftrange  fables,  againft  the  ufe  of  which  in 
Rhetoric  I  can  fee  no  fufficient  objection,  pro- 
vided there  be  no  honours  paid  to  heathen 
Deities,  or  no  commendation  of  pagan  rites 
and  fuperftitions.  We  may  meet  with  an  exam- 
ple of  this  fort  in  the  following  lines,  in  which 
MILTON  defcribes  the  angel  RAPHAEL,  and  then 
compares  him  to  MERCURY  : 

At  once  on  th'eaftern  cliff  of  paradife 
He  lights,  and  to  his  proper  (hape  returns 
A  feraph  wing'd  ;  fix  wings  he  wore  to  (hade 
His  lineaments  divine  ;  the  pair  that  clad 
Each  fhoulder  broad  came  mantling  o'er  his  breait 
With  regal  ornament ;  the  middle  pair 
Girt  like  a  ftarry  zone  his  waift,  and  round 
Skirted  his  loins  and  thighs  with  downy  gold, 
And  colours  dipt  in  heav'n  ;  the  third  his  feet 
Shadow'd  from  either  heel  with  feather'd  mail, 
Sky-tinctur'd  grain.     Like  MAIA'S  fon  he  flood, 
And  (hook  his  plumes,  that  hcav'nly  fragrance  fill'd 
The  circuit  wide  —  *. 

I  might  add,  that  not  only  the  pagan  fables, 
but  other  tales  that  have  fpread  through  man- 
kind, lay  the  foundation  for  Paraboks.  MILTON, 
{peaking  of  the  fallen  angels,  fays, 

So  thick  the  aery  crowd 

Swarm'd,  and  were  flraiten'd  ;  till  the  fignal  giv'n, 
Behold  a  wonder  !    They  but  now  who  feem'd 

In 
*  MILTON'S  Paradife  Lojlt  bookv.  line  275. 
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In  bignefs  to  furpafs  earth's  giant  fons, 

Now  lefs  than  fmalleft  dwarfs  in  fmalleft  room 

Throng  numberlefs,  like  that  Pygmean  race 

Beyond  the  Indian  mount,  or  fairy  elves, 

Whofe  midnight  revels  by  a  foreft  fide, 

Or  fountain,  fome  belated  peafant  fees, 

Or  dreams  he  fees,  while  over  head  the  moon 

Sits  arbitrefs,  and  nearer  to  the  earth 

Wheels  her  pale  courfe ;  they,  on  their  mirth  and  dance 

Intent,  with  jocund  mufic  charm  his  ear; 

At  once  with  joy  and  fear  his  heart  rebounds  f. 

§  9.  We  fhall  conclude  with  fome  directions 
concerning  the  right  ufe  and  management  of  the 
Parabole.  And, 

i .  We  fhould  take  heed  that  our  similies  are 
clear  and  confpicuous.  "  In  Comparifons,  fays 
"  QUINTJLIAN,  we  fhould  be  particularly  care- 
"  ful  that  what  we  adopt  into  our  difcourfes,  for 
"  the  fake  of  similitude,  be  not  obfcure  or  un- 
"  known,  as  the  thing  which  we  employ  for  the 
"  illuflrating  another,  ought  to  be  clearer  than 
"  the  thing  we  design  to  illnftrate  £." 

,2.  Let  our  Comparifons  be  juft  and  exact;  that 

is,  let  there  be  a  real  refemblance  between  the 

thing  that  we  compare,  and  the  thing  to  which 

G  g  3  it 

•f-  Paradlfe  Loft,  book  i.  line  775. 

$  Quo  in  genere  id  eft  proecipue  cuftodiendum,  ne  id  quod 
fimilitudinis  gratia  afcivimus,  nut  obfcurum  fit,  aut  ignotum. 
Dcbet  enim,  quod  illuftrandae  alterius  rei  gratia  aiFumitur, 
ipfum  efle  clarjus  eo  quod  illuminat.  QUINTIL.  lib.  viii. 
«P-  3-  §  5- 
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it  is  compared,  for  otherwife  we  fhall  only  pour 
out  an  empty  torrent  of  words,  when  we  mould  be 
promoting  the  inftruclion',  elevation,  or  entertain- 
ment of  the  mind.  I  grant  indeed,  that  fome  fmall 
difagreement  in  fome  minuter  circumftances  may 
not  deftroy  the  beauty  or  ftrength  of  the  Para- 
lok  -,  though  by  how  much  the  greater  the  anar 
logy,  and  the  more  exact  the  parallel  in  all  and 
every  particular,  by  fo  much  the  more  ilriking 
and  powerful  may  be  the  Comparifon.  There  is 
none  that  occurs  to  my  prefent  thoughts,  that 
affords  a  finer  inflance  of  exactnefs  than  the  fol- 
lowing simile  in  MILTON,  which  we  have  already 
cited,  though  for  another  purpole.  The  Poet, 
{peaking  of  the  fallen  angels,  fays, 

• Yet  fait!  ful  how  th:y  flood, 

Their  glory  wither'd  :  as  when  Heaven's  fire 
Hath  icath'ci  the  foreft-oaks  or  mountain-pines, 
With  fingcd  top  their  ftately  growth,  tho'  bare, 
Stands  on  the  blafted  heath  —  * 

tc  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  clofe  simile  : 
<c  it  reprefents  the  majeilic  ftature  and  withered 
"  glory  of  the  angels  •,  and  the  lad  with  great 
"  propriety,  since  their  luftre  was  impaired  by 
*'  thunder,  as  well  as  that  of  the  trees  ;  and  be- 
c;  sides,  the  blafted  heath  gives  us  fome  idea  of 
ct  that  singed  burning  foil,  on  which  the  an- 
«  gels  were  (landing.  HOMER  and  VJRGIL  fre- 
*c  quently  ufe  Compariibns  from  trees,  to  ex- 

"  prefs 

*  Paradife  Lo/t  book  i.  line  61 1. 
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"  prefs  the  ftature  or  falling  of  an  hero;  but 
"  none  of  them  are  applied  with  fuch  variety 
"  and  propriety  of  circumftances  as  this  of 
"  MILTON  *." 

But  yet,  at  the  fame  time  that  we  are  plead- 
ing for  a  clofe  analogy  and  refemblance  in  our 
Gomparifons,  it  is  allowed  that  our  Comparifons 
may  fometimes  have  an  agreement  only  in  one 
point  of  view,  and  not  in  another,  and  yet  be 
good  and  juft  Comparifons.  If  I  fay,  a  Poet 
mounts  as  on  a  wing  of  Jjre9  it  is  no  bad  simile  •, 
though  the  genius  of  the  Poet,  and  the  ardor  of 
the  fire,  and  not  its  definitive  nature,  are  only 
to  be  considered  in  the  Parabcle.  And  if  our 
LORD  fays,  that  he  will  come  upon  the  church 
at  Sardis  as  a  thief  -f ,  it  is  not  a  faulty  Compa- 
rifon,  though  the  furprjfe  of  the  thief,  and  not 
his  intention  is  designed  in  the  simile.  "  It  is 
"  not  neccfsary,  fays  CICERO,  that  there  fhould 
*c  be  a  perfect  refemblance  of  one  thing  in  all 
"  reipecls  to  another  •,  but  it  is  necefsary  that  a 
"  thing  fhould  bear  a  likenefs  to  that  to  which 
"  it  is  compared  t«" 

3.  Though  we  mould  always  take  great  care 

that  our  similies  be  clear  and  obvious,  let  us 

fometimes  endeavour  to  derive  our  similies  from 

G  g  4  fomething 

*  See  an  EJIay  upon  MILTON'S  Imitations  of  the  Ancients, 
page  24.  -\~  Rev.  iii.  3. 

J  Non  enim  res  tou  toti  rei  necefle  eft  fimilis  fit,  Ted  ad 
i^fum,  ad  quod  conferetur,  fimilitudinem  habeat,  oportet, 
CICER.  utt  HEB.EN.  lib.  iv.  n  48. 
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fomething  uncommon  f,  or  from  fomething, 
which,  though  common,  yet  may  not  have  been 
ufually  applied  to  the  purpofe  for  which  we  em- 
ploy it. 

Our  fimilies  may  be  taken  from  fomething  un- 
common. An  inftance  of  this  kind  we  may 
perhaps  find  in  the  following  Comparifon.  An 
Orator,  fpeaking  of  an  Author,  illuftrates  the 
peculiar  elegance  which  diftinguifhes  his  per- 
formances by  the  following  Comparifon.  "  What- 
"  ever  was  the  fubjecl  he  undertook,  and  there 
"  was  none  to  which  his  ready  genius  could  not 
"  apply  itfelf,  he  illuminated  it  with  I  know 
"  not  what  light,  peculiar  to  himfelf,  not  un- 
"  like  that  golden  ray  of  TITIAN,  which,  fhin- 
"  ing  through  his  whole  tablet,  avouches  it  for 
"  his  own  j." 

And  again  •,  our  similies  may  be  taken  from 
fomething  common,  but  which  may  not  have 
been  before  applied  to  the  purpofe  for  which  we 
employ  it.  As  an  example  of  this  fort,  we  may 
view  the  Comparifon  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  pafsage.  "  The  meaneft  mechanic, 
"  who  employs  his  love  and  gratitude,  the  beft 

"  of 

•f-  Nam  quo  quaeque  (fc.  fimilitudo)  longius  petita  eft,  hoc 
plus  affert  novitatis,  atque  inexpeclata  magis  elt.  QUINTI^. 
lib.  viii.  cap  3.  §  5. 

J  In  quodcunque  opus  fe  parabat  (&  per  omnia  fare  ver- 
fatile  iilius  fe  duxit  ingenium)  nefcio  qua  luce  fibi  foli  propria, 
id  illuminavit ;  haud  diffimili  ei  aureo  Titian!  radio,  qui  per 
totam  tabulam  glifcens  earn  vere  fuam  denunciat.  MELMOTH  Y 
Letters t  vol.  ii.  p.  50. 
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«*  of  his  affections  upon  GOD,  the  belt  of  be- 
"  ings  j  who  has  a  particular  regard  and  efteem 
"  for  the  virtuous  few,  compafsion  for  the  dif- 
*6  trefsed,  and  a  fixed  and  extensive  good-will 
"  for  all  •,  who,  inftead  of  triumphing  over  his 
"  enemies,  ftrives  to  fubdue  his  greatefb  ene- 
<c  my  of  all,  his  unruly  pafsion  ;  who  promotes 
"  a  good  underftanding  between  neighbours, 
"  compofes  and  adjufls  differences,  does  jufuce 
"  to  an  injured  character,  and  acts  of  charity  to 
"  diftrefsed  worth  -,  who  cherifhes  his  friends, 
"  forgives  his  enemies,  and  even  ferves  them 
"  in  any  prefsing  exigency ;  who  abhors  vice, 
"  and  pities  the  vicious  perfon :  fuch  a  man, 
"  however  low  in  ilation,  has  jufter  pretensions 
"  to  the  title  of  heroifm,  as  heroifm  implies  a 
"  certain  noblenefs  and  elevation  of  foul,  break- 
cc  ing  forth  into  correfpondent  actions,  than  he 
"  who  conquers  armies,  or  makes  the  mod 
"  glaring  figure  in  the  eye  of  an  injudicious 
"  world.  He  is  like  one  of  the  fixed  ftars, 
"  which  though,  through  the  difadvantage  of 
"  its  situation,  it  may  be  thought  to  be  very 
"  little,  inconsiderable,  and  obfcure  by  unfkil- 
tc  ful  beholders,  yet  is  as  truly  great  and  glo- 
"  rious  in  itfelf  as  thofe  heavenly  lights,  which, 
"  by  being  placed  more  commodiously  to  our 
<c  view,  fhine  with  more  diftinguifhed  luftre  *." 
In  the  fame  clafs  of  Comparifons  let  me  alib 
place  the  simile  which  clofes  the  following  verfes. 

Far 

*  SEED'S  T>lfcourfest  vol.  i.  p.  12. 
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Far  in  a  wild,  unknown  to  public  view, 
From  youth  to  age  a  rev'rend  hermit  grew  ; 
The  mofs  his  bed,  the  cave  his  humble  cell, 
His  food  the  fruits,  his  drink  the  cryftal  weH : 
Remote  from  man,  with  GOD  he  pafs'd  his  days, 
Pray'r  all  his  bus'nefs,  all  his  pleafure  praife. 
A  life  fo  facred,  fuch  ferene  repofe, 
Seem'cl  heav'n  itfelf ;  till  one  fuggeftion  rofe, 
That  vice  (hould  triumph,  virtue  vice  obey, 
This  fprung  fome  doubt  of  Providence's  fway  : 
His  hopes  no  more  a  certain  profpedt  boaft, 
But  all  the  tenor  of  his  foul  is  loft. 
So  when  a  fmooth  expanfe  receives  impreft 
Calm  nature's  image  on  its  watry  breaft, 
Down  bend  the  banks,  the  trees  depending  grow, 
And  fkies  beneath  with  anfw'ring  colours  glow; 
But  if  a  ftone  the  gentle  fea  divide, 
Swift  ruffling  circles  curl  on  ev'ry  fide, 
And  glimm'i  ing  fragments  of  a  broken  fun, 
Banks,  trees,  and  fkies  in  thick  diforder  run  *. 

4.  Let  us  not  be  too  lavifh  of  onr  Compan- 
ions. We  may  be  allowed  to  employ  one  simile 
after  another,  and  an  accumulation  of  them  in 
fome  cafes  may  have  a  very  powerful  effect  upon 
the  minds  of  our  auditors  -,  but  yet  it  is  pofsible 
we  may  be  excefsive  in  the  ufe  of  the  Parabole^ 
and  rather  debafe  than  adorn  our  difcourfes  by 
redundance.  I  remember  not  to  have  ever  met 
•with  more  beautiful  Comparifons  or  Metaphors, 
than  in  the  following  pafsage  •,  yet  perhaps  if 

the 

*  PARNELL'S  Hermit. 
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the  simile  that  ends  the  paragraph  was  left  out, 
it  would  be  only  lopping  off  a  fuperftuous  ihoot, 
that  the  Author's  judgment  might  appear  to  the 
greater  advantage.     "  All  counterfeit  religion 
"  will  fade  in  time,  though  never  fo  fpecious 
"  and  flouriPning  •,  all  dew  will  pals  away,  tho* 
"  fome  lie  much  longer  than  other;  all  land- 
"  Moods  will  fail;  yea,  the  flood  of  NOAH  at 
"  length   dried    up,    though  it  were  of  many 
"  months    duration  :    but   this  well   of  v/ater, 
"  which  our  Saviour  fpeaks  of  here"  (John  iv. 
14.  the  fubject  of  the  Author's  Treatife)  "  will 
"  never  utterly  fail-,  cold  adversity  cannot  freeze 
"  it  up  •,  icorching  profperity  cannot  dry  it  up. 
44  The  upper  fprings  of  uncreated  grace  and 
"  goodnefs    will    evermore   feed    thofe   nether 
**  firings  of  grace   and   holinefs   in   the   foul. 
"  Though  heaven  and  earth  pafs  away,  yet  mall, 
"  the  feed  of  GOD  remain,  Phil.  i.  6.     He  that 
"  hath  legun  a  gocd  work^  will  certainly  perform 
"  //.     Where  the  grace  of  GOD  hath  begotten  a 
44  divine  principle  and  fpirit  of  true  religion  in 
44  a  foul,   there  is    the  central  force,   even  of 
44  Heaven  itfelf,  frill  attracting  and  carrying  the  . 
"  foul  in  its  motions  thitherwards,  until  it  have 
"  lodged   it   in  the  very  bofom  and  heart  of 
"  GOD.     If  any  principle  lower  than  true  reli- 
"  gion  aftuate  a  man,   it  will  certainly  wafle 
"  and  be  exhaufted  -,  though  it  may  carry  him 
"  fwiftly  in  a  rapid  motion,  yet  not  in  a  fteady ; 
*«  though  it  may  carry  him  high,  yet  not  quite 

"  through. 
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"  through.  A  meteor  that  is  exhaled  from  the 
"  earth  by  a  foreign  force,  though  it  may  mount 
"  high  in  appearance,  and  brave  it  in  a  blaze, 
44  enough  to  be  envied  by  the  poor  twinkling 
"  ftars,  and  to  be  admired  by  ordinary  fpecta- 
**  tors,  yet  its  fate  is  to  fall  down,  and  fhame- 
"  fully  confefs  its  bafe  original.  That  religion, 
"  which  men  put  on  for  a  cloke,  will  wear  out 
44  and  drop  into  rags,  if  it  be  not  prefently 
"  thrown  by  as  a  garment  out  of  faihion  *.'* 
Would  there  not  have  been  a  fufficicncy  of 
Parafroles  without  the  addition  of  the  laft,  and, 
I  might  add,  is  it  not  evidently  of  an  inferior 
texture  to  the  former  ?  Which  leads  me, 

5.  To  obferve  that  our  Comparifons  fhould 
afcend  in  a  Climax.  Let  us  not  begin  high,  and 
sink  low  ;  but  rather  let  us  begin  low,  and  rife 
high,  if  we  choofe  to  employ  two  or  more  Pa- 
raboles  at  the  fame  time.  HORACE  fays, 

It  grieves  me  HOMER'S  mufe  fhould  fometimes  nod  f. 

And  is  not  the  following  pafsage  an  incontefti- 
ble  proof  of  it,  as  there  is  evidently  an  Anti- 
Climax  in  the  fuccefsion  of  similies  ?  "  Among 
*'  the  Chiefs  was  King  AGAMEMNON,  in  his 

44  eyes 

*  SHAW'S  Iinmanuel,  or  D  if  co-very  of  RfJigioir,  as  It  Import  f 
a.  living  Principle  in  the  Hindi  of  Men;  a  trcatife  remarkable 
for  genius  and  piety,  and  one  of  the  fined  fieces  on  the  iub- 
je£l  that  perhaps  was  ever  written. 

f  Indignor,  quandoque  bonus  dormitat  Homerus. 

De  Art.  Poet.  ver.  359. 
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.«  eyes  and  head  like  JUPITER,  rejoicing  in  his 
«c  thunder  •,  in  his  belt  like  MARS,  and  in  his 
"  cheft  like  NEPTUNE.  Like  a  bull  that  is 
"  greatly  eminent  among  the  herd,  did  Ju- 
"  PITER  on  that  day  make  .AGAMEMNON  il- 
"  luftrious  among  many,  and  diftinguifhed 
"  among  heroes  *." 

Certainly  after  a  General  has  been  refembled 
to  JUPITER,  MARS,  and  NEPTUNE,  it  is  an  in- 
fufferable  downfal  to  compare  him  to  a  bull 
among  the  herd  ;  and  therefore  Mr  POPE  tells 
us,  that  "  the  liberty  has  been  taken  in  his 
"  translation  to  place  the  humble  simile  firft, 
*'  referving  the  nobler  one  as  a  more  magnificent 
"  clofe  of  the  defcription." 

The  King  of  kings,  majeftically  tall, 
Tow'rs  o'er  his  armies,  and  outfliines  thens  a!.: 
Like  fome  proud  bull  that  round  the  paftures  leads 
His  fubject-herds,  the  monarch  of  the  meads. 
Great  as  the  Gods  th*  exalted  chief  was  feen, 
.    His  ftrength  like  NEPTUNE,  and  like  MARS  his  mien, 
JOVE  o'er  his  eyes  celeftial  glories  fpread, 
And  dawning  conqueft  play'd  around  his  head. 

"  There 


An 

ApsV  $£  £uwv,  rsgnov  ^e  Ho&eiSctavi. 
Et/re  |3a?  ayeAifipi  pty  t^y^  eirhtlo 
Tayp^-*   o  yap  re  /Sow<rt 
Totoi  a*  ArH^ijf  $Wt 


Iliad,  lib.  ii.  ver.  477. 
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cc  There  are  fome,"  fays  DIONYSIUS  HALI- 
CARNASSENSIS,  "  that  without  any  order  heap 
4C  up  Figures,  being  totally  ignorant  of  the  pro-1 
"  per  feafon  fo..  their  inicrtion  *." 


rur.       DtONYSll  HALICARNASSENS.^/r/.7?/^/om.  Vol.ii-  p.  I  I  2. 

edit.  HUDSON. 


CHAPTER    XXII. 
The  EPIPHONEMA  confidered. 


§  i.  Its  definition.  §  2.  Inflames  of  this  Figure 
from  CICERO,  VIRGIL,  MILTON,  and  COBB. 
§  3.  Examples  of  the  Epiphonema  from  Scrip- 
ture. §  4.  fhe  life  of  this  Figure.  §  5.  Di- 
reffions  concerning  it. 


§  i.      A   N  Epipbonema  *  is  a  pertinent  and  in- 
JL\.  ftrudtive  remark  at  the  end  of  a  dif- 
courfe  or  narration. 

§  2.  We  fhall  find  infbances  of  this  Figure  in 
fome  of  the  fineft  Writers.  "  Hence  we  may 
cc  learn,  fays  CICERO,  that  there  is  no  duty  fb 
"  facred  and  folemn,  which  it  is  not  ufual  with 

"  avarice 

*  From  eTrtyuiypa,,  an  acclamation, 
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«  avarice  to  injure  and  violate  *."  So  again, 
"  All  wifh,  fays  the  fame  Author,  to  arrive  at 
"  old  age ;  and  yet  when  they  have  attained  it, 
«  they  are  difgufted  with  it :  fuch  is  the  levity 
"  and  perverfenefs  of  folly  f." 

VIRGIL,  after  he  has  given  us  a  view  of  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  anceilors  of  the 
Romans,  makes  this  reflexion, 

So  vaft  the  toil  to  found  the  Roman  ftate  J. 

MILTON  reprefents  the  obduracy  of  the  rebel- 
lious angels,  upon  the  march  of  the  SON  of  GOB 
againft  them,  in  the  following  verfes ; 

This  faw  his  haplefs  foes,  but  flood  obdur'dj 
And  to  rebellious  fight  rallied  their  pow'rs 
Infenfate,  hope  conceiving  from  defpair; 

And  then  the  Poet  adds  this  remark, 

In  heav'nly  fp'rits  could  fuch  perverfenefs  dwell ! 

Mr  COBB,  in  his  pindaric  ode,  intitled,  the 
Female  Reign^  occasioned  by  the  wonderful  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  arms  of  Queen  ANNE  and  her  allies, 
has  thefe  lines : 

What 

*  Qua  ex  re  intelligi  facile  potuit,  nullum  efle  officium  tain 
fan&um,  atque  folemne,  quod  non  avaritia  comminuere,  atque 
violare  foleat.  CICER.  fro  QUINT,  n.  6. 

•f-  Quo  in  genere  in  primis  eft  fene&us,  quam  ut  adipifcan- 
tur,  omnes  optant ;  eandem  accufant  adeptam  :  tanta  cfl  in- 
conftantia  ftukitise  atque  perverfitas !  CICER.  deSenefiute,  n.2. 

J  TantK  molis  erat  Romanam  ccndere  gentem  ! 

id.  lib.  i.  ver.  37. 
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What  treble  ruin  pious  ANNA  brings 

On  falfe  Ele&ors,  perjur'd  Kings, 
Let  the  twice  fugitive  Bavarian  tell ; 

Who  from  his  airy  hope  of  better  ftatc, 

By  luft  of  fway  irregularly  great, 
Like  an  apoftate  angel  fell. 

He,  by  imperial  favour  rais'd, 

In  higheft  rank  of  glory  blaz'd, 

And  had  till  now  unrivalPd  (hone 

More  than  a  King  contented  with  his  own  : 

But  Lucifer's  bold  fteps  he  trod, 

Who  durft  afiault  the  throne  of  GOD  ; 
And,  for  contended  realms  of  blifsful  light, 

Gain'd  the  fad  privilege  to  be 

The  firft  in  folid  mifery, 
Monarch  of  hell,  and  woes,  and  endlefs  night. 

Immediately  the  Poet  as  it  were  fufpends  his 
poem,  to  make  room  for  the  following  re- 
flexions ; 

Corruption  of  the  beft  is  word : 
And  foul  ambition,  like  an  evil  wind, 
Blights  the  fair  blofToms  of  a  noble  mind ; 

And  if  a  feraph  fall,  he's  doubly  curs'd. 

§  3.  We  mall  next  produce  fome  inftances  of 
the  Epipbonema  from  the  facred  Writings.  After 
the  account  of  ABIMELECH'S  wickednefs  in  slay- 
ing his  father  GIDEON'S  fons,  threefcore  and  ten 
perfons,  of  his  being  wounded  by  a  piece  of  a 
mill-done  caft  upon  his  head  by  a  woman,  and 
of  his  being  thruft  through  and  dying  by  the- 
fword  of  his  armour-bearer,  the  facred  Hifto- 

rian 
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rian  fays,  "  Thus  GOD  rendered  the  wickednefs 
"  of  ABIMELECH,  which  he  did  unto  his  father, 
"  in  slaying  his  feventy  brethren  *." 

So  the  royal  Pfalmift,  after  he  had  defcribed 
his  danger  from  his  enemies,  and  his  confidence 
in  GOD  for  his  deliverance,  fays,  Ji  Salvation  be- 
ij  longs  unto  the  LORD  :  thy  blefsing  is  upon  thy 
a  people  t-  * 

In  like  manner  our  blefsed  LORD,  after  he 
had  delivered  his  parable  of  the  marriage-fup- 
per,  and  had  reprefented  the  man  that  appeared 
without  a  wedding-garment,  and  his  tremendous 
doom,  fays,  u  For  many  are  called,  but  few  are 
"  chofen  £.-'*  And, 

After  the  facred  Writer  had  told  us,  that 
w  Many  that  believed,  came,  and  confefsed,  and 
"  mewed  their  deeds ;  and  that  many  of  them 
"  which  ufed  curious  arts,  brought  their  books 
"  together,  and  burned  them  before  all  men; 
SJ  and  that  they  counted  the  price  of  them,  and 
"  found  it  fifty  thoufand  pieces  of  silver ;"  he 
adds  this  remark,  "  So  mightily  grew  the  Word 
ss  of  GOD,  and  prevailed  ||." 

§  4.  As  to  the  ufe  of  this  Figure,  it  13  evi- 
dent, 

( i )  That  it  gives  a  variety  to  our  difcourfes ; 
and  by  variety  attention  is  undoubtedly  kept  alive, 

and 

*  Judges  ix.  56.  f  Pfalm  iii.  8. 

J  Matt,  xxii,  14.  (j  Ails  xix.  18 — 20. 

H  h 
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and  confequently  we  may  hope  the  deeper  im- 
prefsions  by  the  means  will  be  made  upon  our 
readers  or  auditors. 

(2)  The  Epiphonema  may  be  very  ferviceable 
as  a  kind  of  moral,  or  general  improvement  and 
ufe  of  the  fubject  we  have  been  difcoursing  upon  ; 
and  thus  our  hearers  or  readers  may  receive  in- 
flrudtion,  and  fubftantial  and  durable  benefit. 

(3)  The  genius  or  fkill  of  the  writer  or  fpeaker 
may  be  fhewn  by  a  pertinent  and  ufeful  Epipho- 
nema,  which,    though  it  may  naturally  be  de- 
duced from  our  fubject,  yet  might  not  be  ob- 
vious to  all,  and  fo  may  be  an  evidence  of  our 
wifdom  in  deriving  it  from  our  preceding  dif- 
courfe. 

§  5.  As  to  directions  concerning  the  Epipho- 
nema,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  obferve, 

1 i )  That   it   mould   not   be   too  frequent. 
Should  this  be  the  cafe,  our  difcourfes  might  be 
liable  to  be  cenfured  as  formal  and  affected,  and 
too  frequently  checked  in  what  mould  be  a  ftrong 
impetuous  current,  for  the  fake  of  fage  and  mo- 
ral reflexions.     Though  the  Epiphonema  may  di- 
versify our  fpeeches  or  compositions,   yet,   by 
being  too  often  ufed,  we  may  abate  our  force, 

.and  reflrain  that  fire,  which  after  all  is  the  ora- 
tor's or  writer's  bed  recommendation,  and  fu- 
preme  glory. 

(2)  Our  reflexions  mould  not  only  contain 
fome  plain  and  evident  truth,  but  fhould  alib  na- 
turally fpring  from  the  dilcourie  from  whence  we 

derive 
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derive  them  from,  otherwife  we  may  render  our 
design  in  making  them  abortive  and  vain. 

(3)  Let  our  Epipbonemas,  in  general  at  leaft, 
be  fhort.  Let  them  be  like  mafsy,  weighty  bul- 
lion, inflead  of  being  expanded  into  a  vaft  am- 
plification, while  their  ideas  by  the  means  become 
jejune  and  languid.  Remarks  upon  what  we 
have  faid,  mould,  like  an  arrow  or  thunderbolt, 
ftrike  at  once;  and  fuccefs  is  to  be  expected 
from  compacted  force,  rather  than  a  weak  and 
fubtile  diffusion. 


TH£ 
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FIGURES 

VERSIFIED: 

WITH 

SUITABLE    EXAMPLES 

under  each  of  them. 


THO'  FIGURES  no  new  fenfe  on  words  impofe, 
Yet  language  with  their  radiant  beauties  glows  : 
So  clothes  on  men  nor  fize  nor  fhape  beftow, 
Yet  'tis  to  them  we  half  our  graces  owe. 

FIGURES  fometimes  o'er  Words  extend  their  fway» 
And  fometimes  Sentiments  their  pow'rs  obey. 
Figures  of  Words  fome  other  words  deftroy  j  ^ 

Figures  of  Sentiment  no  words  annoy, 
.But,  founded  upon  fenfe,  they  endlefs  life  enjoy. 

An  ECPHONESIS  flrong  commotion  feels, 
Exclaims,  and  our  impatient  fenfe  reveals. 
*'  Welcome,  fweet  hour,  (the  dying  Chriftian  cries, 
*c  While  pleafure  fparkles  from  his  fwimming  eyes) 
"  Period  at  once  of  forrow,  and  of  fin, 
"  Corporeal  anguifli,  and  the  war  within. 

"  O  what 
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"  O  what  bleft  obje&s  open  to  my  fight, 

*c  My  GOD,  my  Saviour,  and  the  realms  of  night ! 

"  O  what  perfection  !   what  divine  employ  ! 

*'  What  an  eternity  of  love  and  joy!" 

Not  fo  the  fmner.     Death  uplifts  his  dart, 
And  aims  the  point  impoifon'd  at  his  heart: 
How  his  lips  quiver  !   how  his  eye-balls  glare  ! 
How  his  foul  labours  with  intenfe  defpair  ! 
"  Ah  wretched  creature  !   whither  (hall  I  fly, 
"  Clinging  to  life,  and  yet  compell'd  to  die? 
"  To  die  —  O  !  what  is  that  ?  —  T  muft  appear 
c<  Before  that  GOD  whom  I  refus'd  to  hear, 
46  To  love,  to  honour;  whofe  avenging  ire 
"  Will  plunge  me  down  into  the  lake  of  fire, 
"  For  ever —  O  !  for  ever,  there  to  dwell ; 
"  Ah  !  there's  the  horror,  there's  the  hell  of  hell : 
<c   And  that's  my  doom  — "  Convulfions  feize  his  breath* 
His  accents  faulter,  and  he  finks  in  death. 

An  APORIA  agitates  the  mind, 
And  now  to  this,  and  now  to  that  inclin'd. 
"  Me  miferable  !   which  way  (hall  I  flee  ? 
"  If  to  the  capitol,  there  I  muft  fee 
6(1  The  pavement  fwimming  with  my  brother's  gore, 
"  My  brother,  who  muft  blefs  my  eyes  no  more  : 
*c  Or  fhould  I  home  return,  there  there  appears 
"  My  mother  bow'd  with  age.,  and  drown'd  in  tears  *." 

EPANCRTHOSIS  our  too  languid  words 
Retraces,  and  more  emphatical  affords. 
*'  His  laws,  but  I  that  character  recal, 
*'  His  curfes  that  to  ruin  doom'd  us  all  f." 

H  h  3  APO- 

*  CICERO.     Seepage  135. 
•j-  CICERO.     Seepage  142. 
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APOSIOPESIS  half  our  fenfe  reveals, 
And  fmother'd  with  our  paflions  half  conceals. 
"  Rebels  whom  I  —  but  that  I'll  firft  afluage 
"  Thefe  dang'rous  florins,  and  queil  the  ocean's  rage  *.'* 

APOPHASIS,  while  feigning  to  impofe 
Stria  filt-nce,  will  our  fulleft  fenfe  difclofe. 
"  I  might  have  mention'd,  but  I  choofe  to  fpare, 
<c  How  like  a  tyger,  or  a  raging  bear, 
86  You  rufh'd  upon  me,  and  had  {hed  my  blood, 
"  Had  not  this  arm  your  curs'd  attempt  withftood. 

ANACOENOSIS  will  to  others  truft 
Our  caufe,  and  afk  them  if  it  is  not  juft. 
"  Judge,  men  of  7/rW;  I  to  you  appeal, 
"  If  my  kind  labours  for  my  vineyard's  weal 
"  Could  be  furpafs'd.     I  chofe  the  richeft  ground,     «> 
«  Gave  it  the  nobleft  vine,  then  fenc'd  it  round,         I 
M  And  with  my  rains  and  rays  the  young  plantation  f 
crowrrd  •[.**  Jt 

ANASTROPHE  will  the  attention  (lay 
By  an  irregular  and  bold  delay. 
"  The  matchlefs  fongs  of  two  contending  fw.ains, 
"  The  heifers,  ravifh'd  with  their  charming  itrains, 
"  Forbore  to  graze,  and  lynxes,  gath'ring  round, 
4<  Forgot  their  rage,  adonifh'd  at  the  found, 
"  While  rivers  flood  fufpended  with  delight, 
<c  The  fongs  of  thefe  two  fvvains  we  will  recite  J." 

An  EROTESIS,  while  it  queflions,  throws 
A  luftre  round,  and  kindles  as  it  goes. 
"  Canft  thou,  a  grov'ling  worm  of  yeflerday, 
JJ  In  glory  rival  my  eternal  ray  ? 

«  Haft 

•  VIRGIL.     Seepage  151.  f  Ifa.  v.  2,  3,4. 

^  VIRGIL.  Etlog.  yiii.  ver.  \. 
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M  Haft  them  an  arm  like  GOD,  or  haft  thou  hurl'd 
u  The  bolt,  that  (hakes  the  center  of  the  world  *  ?« 

PROLEPSIS  an  obje&ion  fully  (hows, 
And  then  at  pleafure  all  its  ftrength  o'erthrows. 
But  fome  will  fay,  "  How  will  the  dead  arife  ? 
**  Or  with  what  bodies  will  they  mount  the  Ikies? 
"  Thou  fool,  the  feed  thou  foweft  in  the  earth 
"  Only  by  death  is  quick'ned  into  birth  ; 
"  And  GOD  a  body,  as  he  wills,  beftows, 
«  And,  like  the  feed,  the  future  harveft  grows  f." 

A  SYNCHORESIS,  with  furprizing  art, 
By  yielding  much  fecures  th'  efTcntial  part. 
"  I  grant  the  Grecians  a  diftin^uifh'd  mind, 
"  By  fenfe  ennobled,  and  with  arts  refin'd  ; 
"  There's  not  an  excellence  that  I  can  name, 
"  But  what  I  yield  as  their  unqueftion'd  claim; 
"  Bat  Grecians  will  for  trifles  pledge  their  troth, 
"  And  never  felt  the  fetter  of  an  oath  J." 

An  EPANAPHORA  to  grace  our  ftrain, 
Dwells  on  one  word,  and  founds  it  o'er  again. 
"  This  globe's  the  bafts  of  our  lawlefs  pride; 
"  Here  we  afiume  our  pomp,  and  here  prefide  ; 
"  Here  wealth  is  courted  with  intenfe  defire ; 
*c  Here  nations  rufh  to  arms  with  boundlefs  ire; 
"  Here  civil  wars  are  wag'd,  and  here  the  plain 
««  Is  delug'd  o'er  with  blood,  and  heap'd  with  {lain  j(.^ 

APOSTROPHE  diverts  the  fpeaker's  ftrain 
To  other  objects,     "  Witnefs  earth  and  main, 

H  h  4  "  Witnefc 

*  Job  xl.  9.  f  i  Cor.  xv.  35—38. 

%  CICERO.     See  page  201, 
||  FLINY.     See  pa'ge  212. 
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51  Witnefs  thou  fun,  and  all  ye  rolling  fpheres, 
M  How  great,  how  good  the  LORD  of  all  appears.'* 

PERIPHRASIS,  ungrateful  fenfe  to  hide, 
Language  of  fofteft  texture  will  provide. 
"  Full  from  the  feaft,  and  flufh'd  witrtwine,  I'll  fend 
"  The  draught  around  to  ev'ry  joyful  friend  ; 
*'  The  body's  pains,  the  angui/h  of  the  foul, 
"  Shall  all  be  bury'd  in  the  blifsful  bowl ; 
"  No  more  your  breafts  ftiall  heave  with  boding  fears 
"  Of  the  hard  galling  chain  that  flav'ry  wears  *." 

ASYNDETON  cafhiers,  to  fpecd  its  pace, 
The  cop'lative  from  its  accuftom'd  place. 
<<  I  came,  faw,  vanquifh'd,  mighty  CJESAR  cry'd, 
"  Vitt'ry  and  Fame  attendant  at  his  fide  f." 

A  POLYSYNDETON  each  thought  to  fhow 
Diftincl:  with  cop'latives  will  overflow. 
"  Bagnios,  and  floth,  and  whores,  and  fwimming  bowls 
**  Diffolv'd  their  virtue,  and  unmann'd  their  fouls  £." 

An  OXYMORON  is  in  found  abfurd, 
And  word  difcordant  wages  war  with  word  ; 
But  from  the  conflict  fenfe  th'  advantage  takes, 
And  in  a  fudden  blaze  of  genius  breaks. 
"  A  Chriftian's  pains  are  pleafures,  loffes  wealth, 
"  His  fliame  is  glory,  and  his  ficknefs  health." 

ENANTIOSIS  oppofites  prefents, 
And  thus  the  pow'rs,  or  charms  of  both  augments, 
"  Torrents  and  ilreams  are  not  defcrib'd  alike : 
"  The  torrent,  burfting  thro' the  fhatter'd  dyke, 
«e  Tears  up  the  harvefts  in  its  headlong  courfe, 
*c  And  foams  and  thunders  with  refiftlefs  force: 

"  Not 

*  Livv.    Seep,  224.  f  SUCTONIUS.    See  p.  234. 

t  Livy.    See  p.  236. 
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*6  Not  fo  the  ftream,  that  from  the  fountain  flows, 
*6  Limpid  it  runs,  nor  breaks  the  fwain's  repofej 
"  Plenty  and  peace  its  lucid  windings  chear, 
•*'  And  fcarce  its  murmurs  touch  the  lift'ning  ear." 

CLIMAX  our  fenfe  will  by  gradation  raife, 
And  this  thought  for  the  next  a  groundwork  lays. 
*  Then,"  fays  th'  Omnipotent,  who  reigns  on  high, 
?*  My  pitying  ear  (hall  hearken  to  the  fky ; 
*J  The  fky  {hall  hear  the  earth,  the  earth  the  wine, 
"  The  wine  {hzll'Jezrte! hear,  for  Jezreel now  is  mine*.* 

HYPOTYPOSIS  to  the  life  will  paint. 
"  At  Dives9  gate  poor  Laz'rus  pours  his  plaint : 
"  Each  eager  feature  fpeaks  the  afking  foul-; 
"  Thick  heave  his  fighs,  his  tears  in  torrents  roll  .** 

"  - •     O  !  my  fon, 

*c  I  faw,  abhorr'd  idea  !   at  the  ftake 

*c  Old,  venerable  LATIMER;  a  foul 

*e  Spotlefs  as  infant  chaftity,  than  whom 

*'  No  Prelate  wore  a  whiter  robe,  or  grac'd 

**  An  holier  mitre,     With  officious  hafte 

*c  A  blood-ftain'd  fury  hurl'd  a  flaming  brand 

"  Amidft  the  pile,  and  taught  the  tow'ring  blaze 

"  T°  rouie  a  thoufand  agonies  of  pain 

4t  In  ev'ry  limb.     He  fmil'd,  the  martyr  fmil'd, 

^  Scarce  confcious  of  a  pang.     His  lifted  eye, 

"  O  majefty  of  virtue  !   calmly  hung 

*'  On  heav'n's  unclouded  arch,  and  feemM  to  (hine 

*'  With  fomething  more  than  human  ;  rapture  feiz'd 

"  Each  glowing  cheek,  and  flufh'd  his  ev'ry  look 

*'  With  all  a  cherub's  brightnefs.     At  his  fide, 

*'  Sad  intercourfe  of  forrows  !  RIDLEY  grafp'd 

f  The  focial  chain,  and  fhar'd  with  equal  zeal 

«  Barbarity 
*  Hofea  ii.  21.    See  page  268. 
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*'  Barbarity  of  torture  —  Yes,  I  {har'd 

"  Affliction's  deadly  cup,  and  half  aflum'd 

*6  His  dignity  of  fouL    Ye  heav'ns  !  what  joy 

"  Tumultuous  heav'd  my  breaft  !  what  manly  ftrength, 

*'  What  energy  of  firmnefs,  while  my  ear 

*6  Enjoy'd  his  heav'nly  comforts  ?    Ev'ry  nerve 

*c  Confefs'd  the  full  divinity,  and  fted'd 

*«  Affrighted  nature,  till  th'  angelic  band, 

"  Bright  hov'ring  o'er  the  flame,  exulting  led 

"  Our  unembodied  fouls  to  feats  of  blifs, 

46  A  paradife  of  fweets  !   and  gently  lull'd 

«  The  laft  keen  agonies  of  fenfe  to  reft  *." 

<c  Duration's  long  interminable  line 
cc  In  regions  unexplor'd,  O  man,  is  thine : 
<c  Why  then  of  low  terreftrial  cares  fo  full  ? 
c<  Why  in  thy  work  fo  languifhingly  dull  ? 
<c  Thy  life  with  what  rapidity  f  it  flies  ? 
<c  A  moment  glances,  and  a  moment  dies : 
<c  And  yet  how  few  remain  upon  thy  fcore  I 
"  Or  who  dares  fay,  thou  haft  a  moment  more  ? 
«'  Ere  long  all  nature  too  fhall  fink  in  years, 
"  And  funs  and  planets,  lawlefs  from  their  fpheres, 
<{  In  ruin  (hall  rufh  down  precipitate, 
"  Quench'd  and  abforb'd  in  all-devouring  fate  ; 
"  O'er  worlds  demolifli'd  Night  (hall  throw  its  pall, 
<c  And  Death  and  fecond  Chaos  fwallowall." 

PROSOPOPEIA  into  perfons  turns 
The  qualities  of  mind.     "  See  Valour  burns 
"  From  Firtuis  threat'ned  head  t'  avert  the  blow, 
"  And  cruih  Oppreffion,  her  infuhing  foe." 

Abftraa 
*  Bifhop  RIDLEY'S  Gbojl,  page  212. 

•j-  Refpice  celeritatem  rapidiflimi  temporis:  cogita brevitatem 
hujus  fpatii,  per  quod  citatiflimi  currimus.  SEN  Epiji.yt) — Were 
^ver  words  more  happily  chofen  to  exprefs  a  Writer's  ideas  I 
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Abftradt  ideas,  gen'ral  notions  rife, 
And  in  corporeal  (hapes  the  foul  furprife. 
"  Fame  on  its  wings  the  hero's  name  (hall  rai/e, 
"  And  her  loud  trump  (ball  labour  in  his  praife, 
"  While  ViEfry  weaves  the  laurels  for  his  brows, 
"  And  round  the  chief  her  blaze  of  glory  throws/* 

A  filent  perfon  thro' his  friend  fnall  fpeak. 
*'  Hov/  does  my  heart  with  MILO'S  fpeeches  break? 
*'  Faiewel,  farewel,  my  citizens,  he  cries, 
"  Enjoy  in  peace  your  laws  and  liberties ; 
"  Still,  my  lov'd  Rome,  ftill  happy  may'ft  thou  be, 
"  Whatever  wrongs  are  multiplyM  on  me"*." 

This  Figure  by  departed  ghofts  perfuades. 
"  The  burfting  earth  unveils  her  awful  {hades, 
**  All  flow,  arid  wan,  and  covcr'd  o'er  with  (hrouds, 
«  They  glide  along  in  vifionary  crowds, 
^  And  all  with  fobcr,  folemn  accents  cry, 
*'  Think,  think,  O  mortal,  what  It  is  to  die  |." 

PROSOPOPEIA  too  endows  with  fenfe, 
With  life,  with  paffion,  and  intelligence 
Inan'mate  nature.     "  At  our  father's  fall, 
*c  Whofe  curfe  has  fwept  in  ruin  o'er  us  all, 
f  Earth  to  its  center1  figh'd,  the  heav'ns  around 
*'  Grew  dark,  and  fighing,  back  return'd  the  found  J.° 

PARABOLE  darts  its  furprifing  beams, 
And  in  unclouded  luftre  fets  our  themes. 
«  A  man  unfaithful  in  an  evil  day, 
«  When  on  his  help  our  pleafing  hopes  we  lay, 
f*  Proves  like  a  broken  tooth,  which  when  we  fain 
w  Would  ufe,  reludlates  and  revolts  in  pain : 

«  Or 

*  CICERO.     See  page  360.  -f-  Altered  from  fomc 

lines  in  PAR  NELL'S  Night -Piece  OK  Dtatb.  .£  MILTON. 

See  page  365, 
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*'  Or  a  disjointed  foot,  that,  as  we  truft 

w  Our  weight  upon  it,  finks  us  to  the  duft, 

**  While  the  fwift  lines  of  agonizing  fmart 

S5  Rufh  thro'  our  frame,  and  wound  us  to  the  heart  *.» 

Sublimity  oft  from  this  Figure  fprings, 
And  foars  exulting  on  its  tow'ring  wings. 
"  \Vho  gave  the  crocodile  his  monftrous  fize  ?  •% 

"  Large  is  his  front;  and,  when  his  burnifh'd  eyes      > 
55  Lift  their  broad  lids,  the  morning  feems  to  rife  }".    ^ 

PARABOLES  afford  a  rich  delight, 
As  thro'  earth,  fea,  and  fkies  they  wing  their  flight. 

"  As  when  from  mountain-tops  the  dufky  clouds 
<c  Afcending,  while  the  north-wind  deeps,  o'erfpread 
"  Heav'n's  chearful  face,  the  louring  element 
"  Scowls  o'er  the  dark'ned  landfcape,  fnowor  fhow'r; 
"  If  chance  the  radiant  fun,  with  farewel  fweet, 
<l  Extend  his  ev'ning  beam,  the  fields  revive, 
*6  The  birds  their  notes  renew,  and  bleating  herds 
<c  Atteft  their  joy,  that  hill  -and  valley  rings  £." 

<c  As  o'er  the  weftern  waves,  when  ev'ry  ftorm 
<c  Is  hufh'd  within  its  cavern,  and  a  breeze 
cc  Soft-breathing  lightly  with  its  wings  along 
<c  The  flacken'd  cordage  glides,  the  failor's  ear 
cc  Perceives  no  found  throughout  the  vaft  expanfe, 
"  None  but  the  murmurs  of  the  fliding  prow, 
"  Which  flowly  parts  the  fmooth  and  yielding  main ; 
"  So  thro'  the  wide  and  lift'ning  crowd  no  found, 

"  No 

*  Prov.xxvig.  f  YOUNG'S  verfiop  of  Job  xli.iS. 

J  MILTON'S  comparifon  upon  the  breaking  up  of  the  in- 
fernal council,  and  the  joy  of  the  devils  in  SATAN'S  undertak- 
ing the  bold  attempt  of  pafling  from  hell  through  unknown 
difficulties  and  dangers  in  fearch  of  our  world.  Paraa'ife  lofl> 
book  ii.  line  488. 
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«*  No  voice  but  thine,  O  AGIS,  broke  the  air, 
<c  Declaring  thus  the  oracle  divine  *." 

That  holy  man,  who  fin  and  Tinners  flies, 
Who  fets  the  laws  of  Heav'n  before  his  eyes, 
There  finds  an  inexhauftible  delight, 
Reads  them  by  day,  and  thinks  them  o'er  by  ni^ht, 
The  honour'd  fav'rite  of  his  GOD  fhall  Jive, 
And  from  his  hand  (hall  endlefs  blifs  receive. 
So,  planted  by  fome  river's  flow'ry  fide, 
With  ftreams  from  ever-bubbling  fprings  fupply'd, 
Tow'rs  forne  young  tree  from  its  well-water'd  root, 
And  in  its  feafon  yields  the  choiceft  fruit: 
No  fick'ning  blaft  upon  its  boughs  is  feen, 
And  its  leaves  flourifh  in  immortal  green  f. 

Bright  was  his  genius  as  the  folar  beam, 
Soft  was  his  temper  as  the  filver  ftream ; 
His  eloquence,  with  native  vigour  ftrong, 
Swept  like  a  tide,  and  bore  our  fouls  along; 
Like  fun-enkindled  gems  his  manners  blaz'd ; 
All  faw  their  beauty,  and  that  beauty  prais'd  £. 

EPIPHONEMA  charms  and  edifies 
With  obfervations  nat'ral,  juft,  and  wife. 

"  With  am'rous  language,  and  bewitching  fmlles, 
"  Attractive  airs,  and  all  the  lover's  wiles, 
«  The  fair  Egyptian  JACOB'S  fon  careft, 
"  Hung  on  his  neck,  and  languifh'd  on  his  breaft  ; 
*'  Courted  with  freedom  now  the  beauteous  flave, 
"  Now,  flatt'ring,  fu'd,  and  threat'ning,  now  did  rave. 

"  But 

*  GLOVER'S  Leonides,  book  i.  line  89. 
f  Pfalm  i.  3. 

"I  The  Author's  character  of  the  Reverend  Mr  SAMVBK 
DAVIES. 
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"  But  not  the  various  eloquence  of  love, 

4<  Nor  pow'r  enrag'd  could  his  fix'd  virtue  move; 

'*  See,  aw'd  by  Heav'n,  the  blooming  Hebrew  flies 

<c  Her  artful  tongue,  and  more  perfuafive  eyes, 

"  And,  fpringing  from  her  difappointed  arms, 

*c  Prefers  a  dungeon  to  forbidden  charms  *." 

But  from  this  dark  event  what  mercy  fprings  ? 
This  hard  rough  road  the  fufPring  hero  brings 
To  freedom,  dignity,  to  wide  command, 
And  the  firft  favours  from  a  monarch's  hand, 
While  acclamations  ring  around  the  land. 
To  Virtue's  voice  inflexible  adhere  j 
Her  toils,  her  pains,  her  difcipline  fevere 
Shall  with  an  ample  recompence  be  crown'd, 
By  Heav'n  approv'd,  and  thro*  the  world  renown'd. 

**  Stedfaft  in  virtue's  and  his  country's  caufe, 
<c  Th'  illuftrious  founder  of  the  Jewifli  laws, 
«l  Who,  taught  by  Heav'n,  at  genuine  greatnefs  aim'd, 
*fc  With  worthy  pride  imperial  blood  difclaim'd, 
"  Th'  alluring  hopes  of  Pharaoh's  throne  refign'd, 
4t  And  the  vain  pleafures  of  a  court  declin'd, 
"  Pleas'd  with  obfcure  recefs,  to  eafe  the  pains 
«  Of  Jacob's  race,  and  break  their  fervile  chains 
"  Such  genVous  minds  are  form'd,where  bleft  religt 
reigns  f." 

*  BLACKMORE*S  Creation t  book  ii.  line  46. 
f  Ibid,  book  ii.  line  58. 
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Pubtified  by  tfo  Author, 

I.    TUVENILIA;  Poems  on  various  Subjects  of 
J    Devotion  and  Virtue.     Price  five  (hillings. 

2.  The  RELIGIOUS  OBSERVANCE  of  the  SABBATH. 
The  fecond  edition.     Price  one  (hilling. 

3.  SERMONS    on   various   Subjects;   with  an 
Hymn  adapted  to  each  Subject.      Defigned  to  aflift  the 
Devotion  of  the  Family  and  Clofet.     Price  five  {hil- 
lings. 

4.  Separate  DISCOURSES  on  various  Occafions. 

Lately  $ublifhed^ 

SERMONS  on  the  moft  ufeful  and  Important 
Subjects,  adapted  to  the  Family  and  Clofet,  in  three 
volumes  ;  the  fecond  edition.  By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL 
DAVIES,  A.  M.  latePrefidem  of  the  College  in  Prince- 
town,  New-Jerfey. 

N.  B.  In  a  preface  to  the  firft  edition  of  thefe  Dif- 
courfes,  the  Editor  (the  Author  of  this  Treatife 
on  Rhetoric)  thus  exprelTes  his  fentiments  of  them. 
"  In  thefe  Difcourfes,  if  I  miftake  not,  a  critical 
"  fcrutiny  into  the  facred  texts  which  the  Author 
"  chqofes  for  his  fubjects,  a  natural  eduction, 
"  and  clear  reprefentation  of  their  genuine  mean- 
«'  ing,  an  elaborate  and  fatisfaclory  proof  of  the 
*'  various  heads  of  doctrine,  a  fteady  profecution 
"  of  his  point,  together  with  an  eafy  and  perti- 
"  nent  enlargement,  and  a  free,  animated,  aiid 
<e  powerful  application  and  improvement,  won- 
44  derfully  adapted  to  awaken  the  confciences, 
<c  and  ftrike  the  hearts  both  of  faints  and  fmners, 
"  mingle  the  various  excellencies  of  learning, 
"  judgment,  eloquence,  piety,  and  feraphic  zeal 
c<  in  one  uncommon  glory;  not  unlike  the  beams 
"  of  the  fun  collected  by  a  burning-glafs,  that 

"  at 


M  at  once  fliine  wilh  a  moft  dazzling  brightnefs* 
te  and  let  fire,  wherever  the  blaze  is  directed,  to 
"  objects  fufceptive  of  their  celeftial  influence, 
"  and  a  transformation  into  their  own  nature." 


Speedily  will  be 

PROPOSALS  for  Printing  Two  more  Volumes  of 
SERMONS  on  ufeful  and  important  Sub- 
jects, by  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  DAVIES, 
A.  M.  late  Prefident  of  the  College 
at  Princeton  in  New-Jerfey. 

The  Editor  (the  Author  of  this  Treatife  on  Rhetoric) 
will  apply  all  the  profits  of  this  publication  to 
the  fervice  of  the  Author's  Widow  and  Chil- 
dren, whofe  circumftances  in  life  are  fuch  as 
render  the  acceffion  of  any  further  afliftance  very 
defirable  ;  at  the  fame  time  that  the  character  of 
MtsDavies,  the  Author's  Relict,  is  moft  deferv- 
ing  of  Chriftian  efteem  and  regard.  The  Editor 
begs  leave  to  add,  that  the  benefit  accruing  from 
the  three  volumes  has  been  moft  faithfully  applied 
by  him  to  Mrs  Davies,  and  that  it  will  give  him 
an  unfpeakable  pleafure  if  there  fhould  be  a  like 
encouragement  of  the  other  two  volumes  he  in- 
tends to  publifli;  as  the  Widow  and  young  Or- 
phans of  a  moft  excellent  Man,  and  the  Editor's 
moft  valuable  Friend,  would  be  moft  happily  re- 
lieved under  the  very  heavy  affliction  which  Pro- 
vidence has  feen  fit  to  bring  upon  them  in  the 
death  of  the  moft  amiable  Hufband  and  Father. 
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